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WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 40 a. m., in room G-16, 
United States Capitol, the Honorable Warren G. Magnuson, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The CuHatrman. While the Coast Guard Commandant is here: We 
have a bill, H. R. 7515, to require pilots on certain vessels navigating 
United States waters of the Great Lakes, and for other purposes. 

This is a safety-in-navigation bill sponsored by the Coast Guard. 
The bill passed the House without objection on April 21, following 
public hearings before the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. The Navy Department recommends the enactment, and 
says it will contribute to the safety of the Great Lakes and its tribu- 
taries. 

(H. R. 7515 follows :) 


(H. R. 7515, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To require pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the 
Great Lakes, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That no merchant vessel of three hundred 
gross tons or over shall navigate in United States waters of the Great Lakes, 
their connecting and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east 
as Saint Regis, unless there is in the service of such vessel a pilot or other officer 
qualified for navigation on such United States waters and licensed either by the 
head of the Department in which the Coast Guard is operating under regulations 
issued by him or by the appropriate agency of Canada. This pilot or other 
qualified officer shall, subject to the customary authority of the master, direct 
the navigation of the vessel (a) on such of the United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as 
far east as Saint Regis, as may in the interest of marine safety be designated 
in regulations issued by the head of the department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating and (b) on such other United States waters of the Great Lakes, their 
connecting and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as 
Saint Regis, in the discretion of the master. 

Sec. 2. The authority extended in this Act to pilots or other qualified officers 
licensed by Canada to serve on vessels in United States waters shall be in effect 
only so long as Canada permits pilots or other qualified officers licensed by the 
head of the Department in which the Coast Guard is operating Similarly to serve 
on vessels when navigating Canadian waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis. 

Sec. 3. Any owner, master, or person in charge of any vessel subject to section 
1 of this Act who navigates the vessel in violation of the provisions of this Act, 
or the rules and regulations established hereunder, shall be liable to the United 
States in a penalty of $500 for each such violation, for which sum the vessel 
shall be liable and may be seized and proceeded against by way of libel in any 
district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the violation. Each 
day the vessel be so navigated shall constitute a separate violation. 


Norre.—Staff members assigned this hearing: August Bourbon and Albert 
Luckey. 
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Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as affecting any statutory re- 
quirement for licensed pilots on vessels of less than three hundred gross tons. 
Nothing in this Act shall apply to any vessel of the United States which, in her 
navigation on the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the 
Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis, is required by any other Act 
to-have in her service and on board pilots or other navigating officers licensed 
by the United States for such waters. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective on the first day of the third month 
following the issuance of regulations pursuant hereto by the head of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating. 

Passed the House of Representatives April 21, 1958. 

Attest : 

RA.PH R. Roserrs, Clerk. 

The Cuatrrman. Admiral, there have been some questions by mem- 
bers of the committee regarding the necessity of this bill, and the 
whole problem of the opening of navigation now and in the following 
months on the Great Lakes. There is a question of cost and of foreign 
vessels coming in and out, plus our own vessels. We have some 
vessels plying the Great Lakes, but not too many, with that channel, 
and that of course poses safety problems, too. And with the foreign 
ships coming in, many of them in practically new waters—that is what 
it amounts to, to them—I think we do have some problems. 

The Senator from Ohio raised some questions, and that is why I 
asked you to come up here so that you might answer some questions or 
tell us a little bit of the necessity, in your opinion, for the bill. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, COMMANDANT, 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


Admiral Ricumonp. This is a problem which has concerned me for 
a number of years. It is a very serious problem. I started working 
on this problem I would say about 4 years ago. I first worked with 
Captain Delano, who was then president of the American Pilots Asso- 
ciation, hoping that the individual States would attempt to undertake 
to answer this problem. We consulted with the American people, we 
later consulted with the Canadian people, and it is a very complex 
problem, and I think perhaps for the benefit of the Senators who have 
not had the opportunity or the time—and I am sure they have not 
had the time to go over my statement in the House—I think it might 
clarify this situation if I would be permitted to read into the record, 
if you have the time, my statement that I made before the House. 
because it tells why we got into this situation. 

The Cuarrman. Before you do that: The bill provides for reciproc- 
ity with Canada. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. What have the Canadians done to date on this 
matter, if you know? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The bill provides for reciprocity because we 
have presently reciprocity; it continues the reciprocity, I might say 
that. The bill coul be enacted unilaterally. It applies obviously only 


to the United States because we realize that the Congress of the United 
States has no authority to enact laws that affect more than the United 
States waters and the United States vessels—certainly United States 
waters. 

The Canadians, in working with the Canadians, have indicated 
that they will attempt to control their people, their certified officers, 
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by some form of regulation at first, and eventually hope, and indicated 
originally, they would attempt to get similar legislation on the Cana- 
dian side of the border in order to parallel ours across the water. 

The CuHatrman. But as of this date they have not formally pro- 
posed legislation, and you are operating with them under general 
reciprocity conditions that have existed in the past ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today in connection with your consideration of 
S. 2096, a bill to require pilots on certain vessels navigating United 
States waters of the Great Lakes, and for other —— I might 
say at the outset, gentlemen, that I have been especially close to this 
legislative proposal for almost 4 years now, and I am greatly pleased 
that your committee presently has this measure under active consider- 
ation. I feel strongly that this legislation would be an important step 
forward in the vital overall cause of marine safety, and that cause, as 
= know, is the ever-sought objective of the Coast Guard. By this 

ill we can substantially improve marine safety on the Great Lakes, 
and that is our sole thought in bringing it to you. 

Before giving you an explanation of the bill and its purposes, I 
would like first to tell you briefly of its background and the work that 
has been involved in its development over the past several years. I 
believe this will help you in your study of the measure, and at the 
same time will best serve to point up the necessity for this particular 
legislation. 

At the present time there is, as you know, a considerable amount of 
shipping on the Great Lakes. At the close of calendar year 1956, the 
total Great Lakes fleet, including United States and Canadian vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or more, included 742 commercial vessels aggregat- 
ing almost 314 million gross tons. 

or many years these lake carriers of the United States and Canada 
have been plying these waters, carrying great quantities of ore, coal, 
grain, and other important commodities which are so vital to the 
economy of our two countries. The men manning these vessels, trad- 
ing on home waters, have, over the years, become truly proficient in 
Great Lakes navigation, simply because that is their regular day-to- 
day business. These are skilled navigators, well qualified in their 
jobs. With this great skill and competency, exercised year after year 
on an around-the-clock basis, has come naturally a good degree of 
marine safety. This to be expected, of course. Continuing famil- 
iarity with local waters always breeds competent navigators. The 
United States and Canada have long recognized this competency in 
the art of navigating the Great Lakes by licensing those of our lake- 
oing personnel who measure up to our necessarily strict standards. 
Tnless a person can meet these standards, he is not entrusted with 
ore job of navigating one of our vessels on the Great 
Lakes. 

Unfortunately, however, this same degree of competency in navi- 
gation cannot os be required of the transient or part-time 
navigator on the Great Lakes. There is now no uirement in 
United States law that vessels coming into the lakes from outside 
have on board a person especially skilled in and qualified for Great 
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Lakes navigation. I feel this is a serious deficiency. Certainly, 
it leads to an incongruous situation. Part 

On the one hand, we do require a substantial showing of skill in 
navigation on the part of our own people, navigating in our own 
ships, exclusively on these waters; yet on the other hand we can 
impose no requirement whatsoever on the intermittent visitor to the 
lakes, even though by circumstances of his total voyaging, he can 
almost never gain the same high degree of navigational competency 
because of lack of day-to-day familiarity with lake waters. 

I might emphasize at this point that this deficiency in law as re- 
gards the requirement for competency in navigation on the Great 
Lakes not only pertains to foreign-flag vessels other than those of 
Canada, but equally so to our own United States registered vessels. 

Now I will not say that this lack of requirement for qualified per- 
sonnel on the Great Lakes has so far resulted in serious marine cas- 
ualty on these waters. I do not mean in any sense to be derogatory 
of the basic navigational skills of the men who man these transient 
vessels in the Great Lakes trade. Obviously they must be good ocean- 
going seamen, else they would not be sailing the ships of their home 
countries. 

But these are not open ocean waters we are speaking of. These 
are landlocked, restricted waters with numerous tricky passages and 
confined channels. It is just not reasonable to assume that ‘these 
lake waters can be successfully mastered without a full degree of 
special qualification. There have been some accidents on the Great 
Lakes in which outside vessels were involved. It is not my purpose 
to point the finger of blame in these cases to the outside vessel. I do 
say, however, that there is always a logical question in such instances. 

Aside from the problem of what has or has not happened, I feel 
it is significantly more important to consider what might happen. 
Let me quote you a few meaningful figures to make my point. 

Perhaps many of you are aware in a general way of the increase in 
outside shipping on the Great Lakes since the close of World War II. 
Again,:let me say that by the term “outside shipping” or “outsider,” 
I am referring to those vessels which trade between Great Lakes ports 
and overseas countries in Europe, South America, and the like. Or 
putting it in simpler terms, the “outsider” is one who does not trade on 
the Great Lakes full time, such as do the United States and Canadian 
“lakers.” 

Now, in 1946, a total of 12 outside vessels made 21 voyages into the 
lakes. Five years later (in 1951), 40 different outsiders, representing 
6 foreign flags, made a total of 100 trips into the lakes. During the 
season of 1956, 133 different vessels, representing 10 foreign nations, 
made 374 voyages into the Great Lakes. And while I have not as yet 
seen any final figures on the calendar year 1957 season, I understand 
that a total of 26 foreign-flag lines made on the order of 450 voyages 
on Great Lakes waters last year. 

This is truly a pms buildup in shipping from outside the 


lakes. But let me remind you that these are little fellows. The 
present 14-foot controlling depth of the St. Lawrence River locks and 
channels necessarily limits both the size and number of outside vessels 
now coming into the lakes. 

Suppose we now look ahead a few short years. I know that all of 
you are well aware of the St. Lawrence seaway project and the great 
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expectations of its completion. It can be logically envisaged that the 
Great. Lakes are soon to become a virtual weit. waterway, flowing 
with the shipping of many nations. There will be many more ships; 
there will be larger ships. 

The planned 27-foot controlling depth of the seaway project will 
enable a great proportion of the world’s merchant marine to enter 
and do business on the Great Lakes. And it is with this tremendous 
expected growth of lakes shipping that I am especially concerned. I 
think it goes without saying that the greater the volume and mass of 
shipping, the greater become the hazards and problems of marine 
safety. Certainly the law of average alone would dictate a greater 
probability of serious marine casualties unless we take timely and 
adequate steps to assure ourselves that that great bulk of Great Lakes 
shipping will be in the hands of qualified and competent personnel. 

That is the sole objective of the proposal which you now have before 
you. A goodly percentage of outside vessels even now entering the 
lakes do take on pilots or sailing masters in the prudent interest. of 
safe navigation on unfamiliar waters. Perhaps a goodly percentage 
would continue to do so voluntarily in the future. But we must all 
accept that voluntary action in this respect can never give us the com- 
plete assurance of competency in navigation that we must have. 

To truly accomplish what we seek, there must be a clear require- 
ment—a requirement that this total mass of shipping sailing on these 
waters be in the hands of well-qualified personnel. 

As I noted earlier, we have given long and very careful thought to 
this problem. Since January of 1955, particularly we have discussed 
this issue with many of our own shipping interests. We have had 
long talks with our good friends in Canada, since this problem of 
Great Lakes pilotage is as pressing in their waters of the Great Lakes 
as it is to us in our part of these waters. We have carefully con- 
sidered the extranational aspects of this proposed legislation, and 
have held numerous conferences with our State Department in these 
respects. 

“he development of this bill has been a very complex job and we 
have considered many, many drafts in order to come up with a version 
that will best serve our fundamental need. I deeply believe that we 
have a good bill here—a very necessary Siles @ta a definite step in 
the right direction for giving us greater marine safety on the Great 
Lakes. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to proceed briefly to a more detailed 
explanation of this proposed legislation. Once again, I would ask 
that you keep firmly in mind just what we are trying to accomplish— 
the means to give us an acceptable and necessary degree of marine 
safety on United States waters of the Great Lakes. I will not repre- 
sent that what we ask for here is a perfect and final solution to the 
problem. 

I do feel strongly, however, that the authority we are seeking in 
this bill will give us reasonable and timely means to achieve greater 
marine safety on a very practical and workable basis. 

By section 1 of the bill, we would require that all merchant vessels 
of 300 gross tons or over, when navigating in United States waters 
of the Great Lakes, have on board a competent and well-qualified per- 
son, adequately familiar with the navaigation of the waters involved. 
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Personnel so engaged would be required to meet the standards: of 
qualification as established either by the United States Coast Guard 
or by the Department of Transport of Canada, as appropriate, and 
would need to possess the usual form of license issued by either of 
those two agencies for their respective countries. , 

You will note that the basic requirement here is directed at all 
vessels in this tonnage category, regardless of flag. This is most im- 
portant since, as I have stressed earlier, marine safety can be achieved 
only if competency in navigation is required across the board. 

Section 1 further specifies the particular waters of the Great Lakes 
for which the pilotage authority is sought. Obviously, we confine 
our language to just United States waters. Moreover, by stipulat- 
ing— 
the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence 
River as far east as St. Regis— 
we define precisely the total body of waters involved. 

In other words, we are seeking a requirement for safe navigation 
on all United States waters of what is usually regarded as the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River complex of waters. 

Section 1 also recognizes that not all of these waters are, in fact, 
restricted waters especially difficult of navigation. Some parts of the 
Great Lakes are truly confined waters in which a good skill in local 
navigation is essential; other portions of the Great Lakes can be 
logically likened to waters of the oceans. 

These are open waters in which a less specialized degree of naviga- 
tional competency would suffice. In respect to the former, or “re- 
stricted” waters, section 1 in its (a) provision would require that 
the qualified person be on the bridge, actually directing the navigation 
of the vessel under the normal “command” supervision of the vessel’s 
master. The extent of the “restricted” waters so envisaged, wherein 
the qualified person would have the direct navigational responsibility 
for the vessel, would be spelled out in supporting regulations issued 
under this legislation. 

For those of you acquainted with the Great Lakes, I might mention 
that these regulations would most certainly include as “restricted 
waters,” such channels and passages as the Detroit and St. Clair 
Rivers, the St. Marys River, the Straits of Mackinac, and the western 
portion of Lake Erie. 

You might say that this particular provision is the real heart of 
this bill. It is on these waters and others of like nature on the Great 
Lakes that there exists the great need for special skill and compe- 
tency in navigation because of the very real danger of serious marine 
casualty without such a requirement. 

Finally, the (b) provision of section 1 acknowledges that on other 
portions of the United States waters of the Great Lakes—on the “opert 
waters” as distinct from the “restricted waters”—it is not necessary 
that the navigation of the vessel be under the immediate direction of 
the specially skilled person in the usual situation. Here the prudent 
seamen of the oceans can successfully do the job, under normal con- 
ditions. However, the especially qualified person would be on board 
the vessel and would be available for call by the master at any time that 
safety of navigation became uncertain. 
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You will note, too, that the language of section 1 in its overall sense 
is such as to preserve the status quo of those vessels of the United 
States and Canada now regularly plying the Great Lakes. As I em- 
phasized earlier, these vessels under existing laws of the two countries 
aré presently required to have on board the “qualified” personnel per- 
tinént in this legislation. At best, then, this bill merely restates that 
requirement. It neither adds to nor takes away from the existing 
requirement in this respect. 

Section 2 of the proposed legislation is merely a “reciprocal treat- 
ment” provision to insure that personnel licensed by the United States 
would have the same authority when navigating in Canadian waters 
of the Great Lakes as we would extend to Canadian-licensed personnel 
when navigating in our waters of the Great Lakes. This is not unlike 
the reciprocal arrangement now in effect between our two countries 
on Great Lakes waters. 

Section 3 is a normal “penalty” provision which I believe is self- 
explanatory. We feel this is necessary if we are to have any “teeth” 
in this legislation. 

Section 4 would preserve the status quo for certain categories of 
smaller vessels on the lakes which presently are required to be manned 
with licensed personnel. For example, we now require that a motor- 
propelled vessel of above 15 gross tons and more than 65 feet in length, 
carrying passengers for hire, have on board a licensed pilot. 

There is valid reason for this requirement, and even though section 1 
of this proposal relates only to pilotage on vessels of 300 gross tons: 
or over, by section 4 we would continue the existing statutory require- 
ments for certain types of smaller vessels. 

As you can see, section 5 merely establishes an effective date for this 
legislation. We feel that the 3-month “grace period” after the issu- 
ance of supporting regulations would afford all concerned the neces- 
sary transition period to comply with the requirements of the 
legislation. 

That concludes my prepared statement on this measure, gentlemen. 

However, I would like to add some remarks that I have not pre- 
pared as such but are points which have come up since we were heard 
in the House. First, one thing I did not emphasize in my statement 
and one of the reasons that I think this bill is very important is this: 
Any of you gentlemen who have been on the lakes recognize that one 
of the big factors in the navigation on the Great Lakes is the ability 
to talk between vessels. 

I am talking about lake carriers now. They are all equipped with 
phones. A great deal of what we would call ordinary navigation 
pilotage is done by talking their way along, particularly in periods 
of reduced visibility. A master will get on the phone and will call a 
vessel down the line and coming the other way and say, “Where are 
you? How are the conditions there?” and that sort of thing. In spite 
of all that has been said about the competency and ability of foreign 
operators—and I am sure, as I have indicated in my statement, as far 
as the open oceans they are quite competent—you all know that there 
are many things about language that depend on colloquialisms. I 
mean the way you carry on a conversation with the person that you 
know fairly well, based a lot on local figures of speech. Whether that 
would be true with, we will say, a Scandinavian master or German 
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master who speaks English, yes, but school English, let’s put it that 
way, is not so clear. 
here i is, of course, obviously another point. As you all know, the 

Great Lakes rules are entirely different—collision rules—than thie in- 
ternational rules. Sure, the people coming from the outside can 
learn or should know the Great Lakes rules. They now, by the law 

assed this year, must comply with the Great Lakes r ules. Neverthe- 
ess, when you have for years complied with one set of rules and are 
suddenly confronted with another set of rules, you don’t always react 
to the proper set of rules. 

Senator Porrer. Admiral, about 2 or 3 weeks ago we had a foreign 
ship go wrong in the Detroit River. I don’t know the reason for it, 
but that happens frequently. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Of course, it may or may not. It may have 
been ~ of those circumstances that might have happened to any 
vessel. I don’t know the particular case. But it well could happen. 
One of the things that has developed, and we might as well face it, 
is that it has been customary, as I indicated in my statement, over 
the past few years 

Senator Lauscue. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that I will ask 
that there be a complete hearing on this bill. This is an executive 
session 

The Cuarrman. No; not yet. We haven’t gone into executive ses- 
sion yet. We were in open hearing on the nomination of Admiral 
Thiele, and I asked Admiral Richmond to give his statement while 
he is here. We will go back into executive session. 

Senator Lauscne. All right. 

Admiral Ricumonp (continuing). It has been customary, as I in- 
dicated in my statement, over the past few years for the foreign opera- 
tors on the lakes, as a ‘general prevention rule, to pick up a saving 
master, and ordinarily that sailing master has been a Canadian sailing 
master, to take them into Chicago from Kingston, take them from 
Kingston, ¢ Canada, to Chicago, if that is their destination, or Cleve- 

land, stay aboard and come back with them. Actu: ally, this bill only 
makes compulsory what these people have been doing up to, we will 
say, the last few months on a voluntary basis. 

Senator Porrer. Would this bill have anything to do with reci- 
procity with Canada, so that we will at least get our share of pilots? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. There is no way that the Coast Guard 
or the Federal Government ought to enter into that picture. We con- 
sidered that. I was leading up to that. 

There has of course been for a number of years a move on the Great 
Lakes to organize the officers on the lake carriers. Some of the lines 
are organized, some are not. 

Last year the Masters, Mates, and Pilots attempted not only to or- 
ganize into the group the American licensed officers who were quali- 
fied, but some of these Canadian sailing master officers who were in 
the sailing masters’ group, both—I believe I am right in this—to get 
greater wages and also to get a proportion of the ‘labor between the 
Canadians and the Americans. That has of course met with opposi- 
tion by the Shipping Federation of Canada, who are the agents rep- 
resenting most, I guess at the present time all, of the foreign lines 
entering the Great Lakes, and they opposed the bill in the House on 
the grounds that it was unfair to them to insist on carrying this pilot, 
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a sailing master or pilot, all the way from their point of entry into 
United States waters and back again. 

And they have proposed and have prevailed upon the Canadian 
Government to propose that instead of doing that, that we have point- 
to-point pilotage, that is, that these certain areas where we are goin 
to require a man to be on the bridge be serviced by a pilot taken aad 
at that particular point and discharged. 

I might tell the committee that we considered that at one period 
very, very carefully, and we discarded it as an idea, because we do 
not think it is practical. We don’t think that the people are avail- 
able in those particular areas, and it is not similar to, for example, 
entering the Chesapeake Bay area where you pick up a Maryland or 
Virginia Po to take you into the port, and for that reason we felt 
that this bill, as it is now proposed, is the best, most economical com- 
promise with the overall requirement of having a pilot. 

Senator Porrer. It is not intended, for example, that a pilot would 
board, for example, go through the Detroit River and then get off and 
then you would have a pilot to go through the St. Marys River and 
you would get a new pilot. 

Admiral RicumMonp. We think that would be impractical because 
we don’t believe there is any organization or group set up to provide 
the service in those various places. 

Senator Porrer. That has been one of the big problems that our 
pilots have complained about, the fact that the pilots that are used 
are Canadian pilots, that they come up and go to Chicago or Duluth 
and back and our boys are left out in the cold. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is true, sir, and that is one of the con- 
ditions that we recognize, and I don’t know any answer to it because 
the thing came about hundreds of thousands of years ago when nature 
made the St. Lawrence River the funnel into the Great Lakes. It is 
obvious that all ships entering the Great Lakes from outside are going 
to have to go through Canadian waters, so therefore, from a standpoint 
of a purchaser of services, or a seller of services, the Canadians are in 
a preferred position. 

But there is nothing we can do in this legislation, sir, to correct that. 

Senator Porrer. We could have a requirement that they have 
American pilots when they said American waters, couldn’t we? 

Admiral Richmonp. You could, but I think it would defeat the 
purposes of the bill. The bill would be a very difficult bill to ad- 
minister. I think it would probably be impractical. We considered 
the possibility of saying an outsider bound for Canadian waters should 
pick up a Canadian pilot, and one bound for United States waters to 
pick up a United States pilot. 

But that again means that you have got to guarantee a source of 
these pilots, and mind you, it is not the job of the Coast Guard or the 
Federal Government, in my opinion, to provide pilots for these people. 

Another point that has been raised, it has been also suggested that 
in order to avoid—for example, the people who are organizing this 
Masters, Mates & Pilots—to avoid them striking for greater wages 
or for distribution of the workload, that we ought to consider estab- 
lishing the rates. It is again not the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment in my opinion, or particularly the Coast Guard—I won’t go so 
far as to say the Federal Government. But it would be equivalent to 
saying, in effect: “If you adopt such a policy as that, we ought to 
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establish rates that an officer”—because that is all we are qualifying 
these people as, as competent officers on the United States side—“that 
we should establish the rates that the United States lines should pay 
their masters and mates.” Which is obviously not a function of ours. 

Senator Burier. You would immediately run into international 
complications. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not only international complications but dif- 
ficulties in the United States any time we attempted to say what the 
employer can pay his employees. 

enator Butier. In addition to that, in connection with the work- 
load, you would be bound to run into opposition from Canada and the 
State Department would probably oppose this bill. 
Admiral Ricumonp. Exactly. 
Senator Porrer. I think that the bill is desirable. But it still doesn’t 
et at the real heart of the controversy which I know our pilots have, 
the fact that the Canadian pilots are getting all the business. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I think under the present plans of this group 
they, the labor people themselves, that is, the people who are quali- 
fied, apparently have reached an agreement among themselves on the 
distribution of work. 

You see, under this bill, actually as it now stands, I don’t have the 
exact figures of how many people we have qualified for most of these 
waters in the United States, but there are some, I would guess, 2,000 
officers, any one of which would meet the requirements of our bill 
if employed. 

Obviously, most of those are employed on our own vessels. But 
they are all in the available labor market if they chose to go into 
this business. 

On the Canadian side, any Canadian officer who holds an inland 
water certificate, or greater—because that is the way their law is writ- 
ten—is alsocompetent. So that it is not, in spite of what has been said, 
a limited labor field that you are dealing with here as far as the 
legislation itself is concerned, to meet our requirements. 

We do not specify the requirements for these people in the law. 
We simply say that any vessel—and I don’t think anyone can debate 
the logic of it—any vessel entering the lakes should have at least one 
man aboard who is qualified by experience on the lakes to operate. 

Senator Porrer. And he can be qualified by American standards 
or Canadian standards? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. And in this bill we do not go back of 
the Canadian standards. We hope that the Canadians will improve 
their standards, because right now their standards are very general. 

Senator Lauscur. Mr. Chairman, I have here a communication 
submitted by the Shipping Federation of Canada through Mr. Lee 
C. Hensley, of Cleveland, objecting to any hasty consideration of this 
bill. I have not read the entire document. It does, however, point 
out what these opponents claim to be weaknesses of the two bills which 
are under considarstiin. And I think we ought to give these per- 


sons an opportunity to be heard. 

Word apart from this document has been delivered to me that 
this is primarily a pilots’ association bill; that these foreign vessels, 
when they enter waters of the Great Lakes will be obligated to take 
on pilots whose work will be primarily limited to the direction of 
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the ship while it passes through what are supposed to be narrow and 
dangerous areas. It takes about 21 days for a ship to be in the 
ports. These pilots will be paid for 21 days or more. Their work 
probably will be confined to the guidance of the ship while it is 
passing through these areas that were a moment ago identified by 
the admiral. 

I am not ready to vote on this bill, and I feel that there should be 
hearings on it. Ihave repeatedly 

The Cuarrman. No one said we are going to vote on the bill today. 
That was never contemplated. We announced 2 or 3 weeks ago that 
we would have the admiral up to talk about this bill, and he was here 
today and we announced we would do that. We don’t intend to vote 
on the bill today if there is any objection to it. 

I think we ought to be fair. This is a House-passed bill. There 
were lengthy hearings in the House. It was passed in the House 
without objection. I don’t know where these people were then. It 
has been over there for weeks. This was a bill sent up by the Treasury 
Department and not by pilots or anybody else. 

Admiral Ricumonp. May I 

The CuarrmMan. It was approved by every department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Admiral RicumMonp. May I say the American Pilots’ Association 
had nothing to do with this bill, sir. This is an administration bill. 
If there is any criticism of the bill, or any questions on the bill, the 
Coast Guard, myself primarily, is responsible for the bill, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. How many collisions have there been on the 
Great Lakes in which foreign vessels were involved ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Four, sir, in the last several years. 

The Cuarrman. On page 9 of the House report is a list of every 
one of them. 

Senator Lauscue. In what period of time have there been four 
collisions ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. About 3 years, sir. I think it is about 3 years. 

I will have to check that for the record. 

Senator Lauscue. You are not sure about that. 

I understand that there have been three in the period 1950 through 
the season 1957. Is that correct or incorrect 

Admiral Rtcumonp. I will have to verify it, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. What is the fact as to whether or not those for- 
eign ships that were in collision had pilots of American certification ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I don’t think any of them had pilots. I think 
they all had Canadian sailing masters. As a matter of fact one col- 
lision took place at the Blue Water Bridge. The sailing master was 
on the bridge at the time and I happen to know of this particular case. 
The sailing master died of a heart failure either just before or just 
after the collision. That is how I happen to remember the particulars ; 
and it was almost simultaneous. 

Senator Lauscue. Does that House record identify the accidents? 

The CHatrman. The collisions are referred to in the House hear- 
ings. Then they give an example of 3 or 4, listed on page 9. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Senator, I just received information from the 
commander of the district up there that this year alone—Senator 
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Potter referred to 1 that was grounded—there was 1 collision and 2 
groundings already this year, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. I am not going to approach a vote on this bill 
until I get adequate information. And I am not going to try to hastily 
get it in this way as we did today. 

Senator Bricker. There is a request that I have here from Ohio, the 
same document you have. 

Lee Hensley wants to testify. 

The Cuarman. We will be glad to do that. This bill passed the 
House April 29. The Treasury Department and other departments 
are anxious to get this up. We agreed in the committee, I think 2 or 
3 weeks ago at our hearing, to have the admiral up to give his explana- 
tion of why they thought the bill was necessary. That is what he is 
here for. 

Senator Porrer. If we can get it through this year it will be helpful. 

The CuHarrman. It has been in the House for months. They had 
lengthy hearings and it passed the House April 29 without a single 
dissenting vote. 

Senator Porrer. Also you have the Pilots’ Association which 
testified. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, we will have the pilots or anybody here that 
you wish to testify. 

Senator Lauscue. I have no specific interest in the bill except that 
I want to make certain that I have adequate knowledge justifying 
myself in casting an affirmative vote on it. And especially when I 
have such adverse reports about what the purposes of the bill are. 

weed Bricker. Can we notify Lee enehoy that they can testify 
here ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. We will havea hearing on it. In the mean- 
time I hope you will read the House hearings. They are very complete. 

Senator Bricker. Does this have any connection with the strike 
and picketing that took place? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I don’t think there is a bit of connection. I 
think the Shipping Federation of Canada would like to say there is. 

My own feeling, sir, is that the organization of the pilots—of the 
sailing masters—let’s use the words “sailing masters” rather than 
“pilots” because that is essentially what we are talking about—has 
come about more from the prospects of the opening of the lakes 
through the St. Lawrence seaway. That isan opinion. I can’t docu- 
ment that, sir. 

It is a subjective thing. But the reason I say that, sir, is that the 
seaway is going to open, we hope, the Great Lakes. It will be a big 
body of water. There is a tendency to compare the St. Lawrence locks 
with the Panama Canal. You would be surprised at the number of 
requests we have gotten from the Coast Guard from all over the coun- 
try, people saying, “How do you become a pilot in the St. Lawrence 
River?” I think that visualizing the ships coming in, the masters, 
mates, and pilots have stepped into the picture in order to accomplish 
the very thing Senator Potter asked for, to be sure that the Americans 
get a share of the work in bringing these vessels into United States 
waters. 

I think the timing—my own feeling—I am just sorry that they took 
this time to go on strike because I think it clouded the issue as far as 
a very necessary safety bill is concerned. 
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Senator Bricker. It was a very humiliating experience to have the 
tirst vessel coming into the Cleveland port struck and picketed. 

Senator Lauscue. What are they striking for, do you know? 

Admiral. Ricumonp. The Master, Mates, and Pilots Organization, 
organizing the lakes, trying to organize all ef the lake carrier op- 
eration—I am talking about the people who operate day-to-day in the 
lakes—went to Canada to the group that has been taking on this 
voluntary business that I mentioned. There are about 50 of these 
pilots or sailing masters who hold out in Kingston, and they have been 
making this 21- -day trip over the past few years. They were getting 
all of the work. So they finally prevailed upon them to agree that 
the Americans should join and the Americans aoe get a share of 
the work and all of them should get higher wages. I don’t want to 
go into the merits of it. 

Senator Lauscue. Are all these pilots members of this union ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. You are talking about the ones in Canada? 

Senator Lauscue. The pilots 

Admiral Ricumonp. There are very few of the people who are 
going to set themselves up as sailing masters who are members of 
the union. The last figure I saw—and that was some time ago— 
was that the organizer had about 52 or ganized, that is, that he had 
in this or ganization. 

Senator Lauscus. Are they organizing them now, trying to get 
them to join this pilots’ union ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Not the pilots’ union. The Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots Association, which is an officers’ union, not a pilots’ union. 

Senator Lauscne. Officer mates, are they usually pilots? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir, on the Great Lakes. 

Senator Lauscue. Whatever name we give to them, they are now 
trying: to organize those men who are in charge of the ships? 

Admiral Ricumonp. They have been for a number of years, sir, 
up there. Some of the companies are organized right now. 

Senator Lavscur. And they are picketing them, refusing to un- 
load their vessels unless they hire members of this union? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No. What they did was, having gotten these 
Canadians and some of our American officers into their organization, 
they then called out or had the Canadian group refuse to take these 
vessels through on a voluntary basis unless they got an increased wage. 

Since there is no requirement that these vessels have a competent 
man aboard, some of the vessels sailed without a competent 
man aboard. The net result of that was that they called a sympathy 
strike. I think the stevedores in Cleveland, if I am not mistaken 

Senator Bricker. The same thing in Chic: ago. 

Senator Porrer. And also in Detroit. 

Senator Bricker. And recently, I believe, there was an injunction 
issued in Chicago against them. 

The Crairman. I might say here, to keep the record straight—I 
had the staff check—we have a companion bill on this, S. 2096, in- 
troduced at the request of the Treasury Department. We considered 
that in executive session on March 12, 1958, and the committee agreed 
that at the request of Senator Lausche a brief hearing would be 
conducted to receive testimony from the Treasury Department— 
which is represented by the admiral—and from the Masters, Mates, 
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& Pilots’ Association, and Captain Lowe, who represents them, is 
in the back of the room. 

That was in March. 

In the meantime the House passed the bill. And then these people 
came in with their protests. 

So I don’t think there has been any rushing about this bill that I 
can see. 

Senator Payne. As a matter of fact, wasn’t it true that the discus- 
sion came up during the course of the testimony that the admiral was 

iving here on this small-boat safety bill, in which I think the junior 

enator from Ohio raised the question at that time. 

The Cuarrman. We have them both here to testify. If there are 
others who want to, we will surely give them an opportunity. But 
this has been here for 6 months, this bill. 

Senator Lauscne. I want to give you further cause for my concern 
about this. 

This is a statement: 

On two different occasions the vice president of the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots Union has announced that next year, when the seaway opens, his union 
will demand that there be three pilots on all foreign ships for the complete trip 
around the lakes from Kingston to Chicago or Duluth, and return to Kingston, 
which involves 21 days, about half of this time being in port. So, you see at 
$75 a day for three men for 21 days, plus the tolls, the foreign vessel owner will 
not be able to compete with New York or other Atlantic ports. 

So, I will want a complete hearing on this matter to find out what 
the ultimate goal is. 

The CHatrman. I want to put in the record also at this point a 
letter to Congressman Bonner from the administrator of the Sea Lake 
Development Corp. I will read the last paragraph: 

Although the St. Lawrence seaway as a whole will not be opened to deep-draft 
navigation until the spring of 1959, a major part of the United States portion of 
the seaway in the International Rapids section and the Canadian facilities of 
that section are scheduled to be opened for navigation on July 1, 1958. Conse- 
quently, the corporation respectfully recommends that H. R. 7515 be given every 
consideration as expeditiously as consistently possible. 

And they are urging early action. 

Are there any further questions of the admiral ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I would be very happy to explain it. 

I would like to clear one point. think you gentlemen should 
understand, whether it is right or wrong, the way it is worked. It has 
grown up over the years. 

On the lakes we have a different system with respect to our per- 
sonnel—I am talking about lake carriers now—than we do along the 
coast. I think it would be well for the committee to keep this in mind. 

Actually, as you know, a coastwise vessel or a registered vessel has 
a master, first, second and third mate. On the Great Lakes we don’t 
list our people that way. I might go one step further and say along 
the coast, if a vessel is enrolled, it must have a pilot, that is, one of 
the officers or all of the officers must have a pilot’s endorsement for 
the particular water in which he is traversing. I am talking of en- 
rolled vessels, which all of the ore carriers on the lakes are. That is 
to say, if we have a vessel operating from New York to Norfolk, if 
the master, first, second, third officer, each have endorsements for com- 
ing through the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal and into Chesapeake 
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Bay, they are taken care of. They must take an extra body aboard, 
somebody who has a Federal license and competency for those waters. 

Up on the Lakes, instead of having a master, first, second, and third 
mate, we have a master who has been a pilot. We call them pilots, we 
don’t call them officers. The examination the man takes to get that 
is breader than strictly a pilot. That is, it goes beyond course and 
local knowledge. It goes to the operation of the ship. It encom- 
passes, in other words, a first officer or a master’s license. 

Then, instead of having a first officer, we have first and second 
pilots. That is what we call them. 

Let’s say a man has operated on the lakes all his life—let’s say he 
ea on Lake Michigan alone. And he wants to go out of Lake 
Michigan, say into Lake Huron or Lake Erie. He has to make a 
certain number of trips prove to the Coast Guard his competency 
before we will even let him operate in these additional waters. 

What we are doing, if we don’t pass this legislation, we are saying 
to every foreign vessel—I don’t care what flag it is, outside of the 
Canadians with which we have reciprocal benefits anyway—that “you 
can come in our waters and run through here and we don’t care 
whether you are competent or not.” We feel that that is unfair to 
the people, discriminatory against the people who are operating on 
the lakes day to day, who eove shown their competency and whom we 
require to make so many trips on a particular body of water before 
we will license him as an officer on that ship. 

That is essentially all we are trying to do, is to say that we require 
those ships to have a master and three officers. We require them to 
have one of these competent men on the bridge all the time. We are 
giving these foreign vessels a break in saying “you have one man that 
you can put on in a restricted area.” We don’t say he has to be a 
pilot. They can hire him in their crew. He can be one of their 
officers. As long as he is available for call in the open waters. 

Take a United States registered vessel. Right now if you could 
get the United States—here is the anomaly of the situation as to the 
present laws—if you could get the United States into the Great Lakes 
right now, not a single officer on that ship would ever have to sail in 
the Great Lakes, yet he could run back and forth in the Great Lakes 
because it is a registered vessel. 

If he turned in his register and got an enrollment in the coastwise 
trade, then he would have to have officers that were certified this way. 

You say how about a United States-registered vessel that will run 
between Liverpool and Chicago. Let’s say the United States Line 
decides to put a freighter on between Liverpool and Chicago. The 
situation is this, and this is exactly what this bill says: If you have no 
officers in your complement, your master, first, second, third mate, not 
a single one ever operated in the lakes, when you get to St. Regis and 
you operate in United States waters you have to get somebody aboard 
who is qualified. If he wants to hire as his first, second, or third mate 
or master an officer who has operated in the Great Lakes and has an 
endorsement for the Great Lakes, this bill doesn’t impose any burden, 
financially, on him at all. 

Senator Payne. May I ask a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Justa moment. Let the record show that this bill 
was introduced by me in May of last year, 1957. The Navy and the 
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Coast Guard endorsements were up here in November 1957, the Navy 
asking expeditious action then, in November 1957, anticipating the 
seaway. We will put this letter in the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee’ ou-Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your request for comment on S. 2096, a bill to require 
pilots on certain vessels naviagting United States waters of the Great Lakes, 
and for other purposes, has been assigned to this Department by the Secretary 
of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon expressing the views of the 
Department of Defense. 

This bill would require merchant vessels of 300 gross tons or over to have a 
pilot or other officer licensed by the head of the department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating or by an appropriate agency of Canada, in order to lawfully 
navigate in United States waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting and trib- 
utary waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis. 

As this bill would apply only to merchant vessels, enactment of 8. 2096 would 
have no direct effect on operations of the Department of Defense. It is consid- 
ered, however, that enactment of this bill would promote safety of navigation 
on the Great Lakes and its tributaries and on the St. Lawrence River where 
applicable, and, accordingly, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the De- 
partment of Defense, supports enactment of S. 2096. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report on S. 2096 to the 
Congress. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. Y. McE troy, 
Captain, USN, Deputy Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, all I want to ask is, isn’t it true, 
Admiral, that all this bill does, and what you are speaking for here, 
is for some minimum safety standards to be undertaken to give the 
authority for a pilot, accredited by the Coast Guard, to carry 
through ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct. Accredited by the Coast 
Guard or by Canada, somebody who has local knowledge, so. that we 
feel that there is a minimum degree of safety on that vessel. 

Senator Porrer. And you are not concerned in any way—it is a 
matter of private negotiation between the steamship company and the 
unions, or whatever the groups are, as to whether it shall be one or 
more than one? 

' Admiral Ricnmonp. Yes, sir. I am not responsible in other words 
or 

Senator Porrer. All you are doing is setting forth minimums? 

Admiral Ricumonp. I am not responsible for setting forth what 
Captain Johnson will demand. I have no control and wouldn't 
want to. 

Senator Butter. It need not be a union member. It can be a mem- 
ber of the crew itself if they have traversed the waters frequently 
enough to know them. 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is true. 

The Carman. ‘Fhank*you, Admiral. If you want to hear from 
the masters, mates and pilots, we will ask them to come here. 
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Senator Porrer. I would like to have a hearing as soon as pessible. 

Senator Lauscue. It may be that all the admiral has said will 
finally have confirmation with me. Basically what you are urging is 
sound. But I do want to hear what those opponents have to say. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Obviously the committee would. Another 
organization that might want to bd heard and properly should is the 
Lake Carriers haben, 

The CuHarrman. I think we have a communication or statement 
from the Lake Carriers Association that opposes some provisions of 
the bill in the House, and amendments were made that they agreed 
with. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I might clear that. The Lake Carriers of- 
fered an amendment, as did also the American Pilots’ Association. 
Personally, I don’t think that either amendment was necessary, be- 
cause I think it simply said twice, said a second time what is already 
clear in the bill. So, therefore, we said all right, we don’t object 
toit. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. And the House took the amendment ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. The House took the amendments. 

Senator Porrer. And the Lake Carriers are satisfied with the bill 
now, I understand. 

The Cuatrman. I understand the Lake Carriers are satisfied. I 
don’t know. We will ask them for an indication. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

We will have to excuse Captain Lowe until we have a further hear- 
ing. We will hold it as quickly as possible. We will go into execu- 
tive session now. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the public meeting was adjourned and 
the committee went into executive session. ) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1958 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
G-16, the Capitol, Senator Norris Cotton presiding. 

Senator Corron. The committee will be in order. 

Today we hope to make some real progress on various of the bills 
set for hearing this week. We shall begin with S. 2096, which corre- 
sponds with H. R. 7515, to require pilots on vessels navigating United 
States waters of the Great Lakes. There are a number of witnesses, 


pro and con, but we will hear as many as possible before recessing 
for lunch. 


(S. 2096 and H. R. 7515 are as follows :) 


[S. 2096, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To require pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That no merchant vessel of three hun- 
dred gross tons or over shall navigate in United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as 
far east as Saint Regis, unless there is in the service of such vessel a pilot or 
other officer qualified for navigation on such United: States waters and licensed 
either by the head of the department in which the Coast Guard is operating 
under regulations issued by him or by the appropriate agency of Canada. This 
pilot or other qualified officer shall, subject to the customary authority of the 
master, direct the navigation of the vessel (a) on such of the United States 
waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the Saint 
Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis, as may in the interest of marine 
safety be designated in regulations issued by the head of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating and (b) on such other United States waters 
in the discretion of the master. 

Seo. 2. The authority extended in this Act to pilots or other qualified officers 
licensed by Canada to serve on vessels in United States waters shall be in effect 
only so long as Canada permits pilots or other qualified officers licensed by the 
head of the department in which the Coast Guard is operating similarly to serve 
on vessels when navigating Canadian waters of the Great Lakes, their connect- 
ing and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint 
Regis. 

Sec. 3. Any owner, master, or person in charge of any vessel subject to section 
1 of this Act who navigates the vessel in violation of the provisions of this Act, 
or the rules and regulations established hereunder, shall be liable to the United 
States in a penalty of $500 for each such violation, for which sum the vessel 
shall be liable and may be seized and proceeded against by way of libel in any 
district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the violation. Each 
day the vessel be so navigated shall constitute a separate violation. 
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Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as effecting any statutory 
requirement for licensed pilots on vessels of less than three hundred gross tons. 

Src. 5. This Act shall become effective on the first day of the third month 
following. the issuance of regulations pursuant hereto by the head of the de- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is operating. 


[H. R. 7515, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To require pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress assembled, That no merchant vessel of three hundred gross tons or 
over shall navigate in United States waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis, un- 
less there is in the service of such vessel a pilot or other officer qualified for navi- 
gation on such United States waters and licensed either by the head of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating under regulations issued by him or 
by the appropriate agency of Canada. ‘This pilot or other qualified officer shall, 
subject to the customary authority of the master, direct the navigation of the 
vessel (a) on such of the United States waters of the Great Lakes, their con- 
necting and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint 
Regis, as may in the interest of marine safety be designated in regulations issued 
by the head of the department in which the Coast Guard is operating and (b) on 
such other United States waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis, in the 
discretion of the master. 

Sec. 2. The authority extended in this Act to pilots or other qualified officers 
licensed by Canada to serve on vessels in United States waters shall be in effect 
only so long as Canada permits pilots or other qualified officers licensed by the 
head of the department in which the Coast Guard is operating similarly to serve 
on vessels when navigating Canadian waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis. 

Sec. 3. Any owner, master, or person in charge of any vessel subject to section 1 
of this Act who navigates the vessel in violation of the provisions of this Act, or 
the rules and regulations established hereunder, shall be liable to the United 
States in a penalty of $500 for each such violation, for which sum the vessel 
shall be liable and may be seized and proceeded against by way of libel in any 
district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the violation. Each day 
the vessel be so navigated shall constitute a separate violation. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as affecting any statutory require- 
ment for licensed pilots on vessels of less than three hundred gross tons. Nothing 
in this Act shall apply to any vessel of the United States which, in her navigation 
on the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the Saint Lawrence 
River as far east as Saint Regis, is required by any other Act to have in her 
service and on board pilots or other navigating officers licensed by the United 
States for such waters. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall become effective on the first day of the third month fol- 
lowing the issuance of regulations pursuant hereto by the head of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating. 

Passed the House of Representatives April 21, 1958. 

Attest : 

Ratpu R. Roserts, Clerk. 


Senator Corron. I want to thank all of the witnesses for their for- 
bearance with respect to our inability to get underway yesterday. 
You will understand, of course, that under the rules of the Senate, 
actually no committee can be in session or hold hearings without per- 
mission while the Senate is in session. Now, many times consent 
can be obtained in the Senate to permit a committee to proceed with 
hearings, but apparently the leadership, during the consideration of 
the present bill before the Senate, because there were so many amend- 
ments, technical amendments, decided not to grant that permission. 
So the committee was powerless to hold hearings yesterday, and the 
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consequent disappointment and inconvenience caused witnesses was 
something we could not foresee and could not help. That is one of 
the hazards attendant upon hearings at this stage,of the session. 
The Chair desires to insert at this point in the record various reports 
from the departments in relation to the bill under consideration. 
(The reports are as follows :) 
: DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your request for comment on H. R. 7515, a bill to 
require pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes, has been assigned to this Department by the 
Secretary of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. 

This bill would require merchant vessels of 300 gross tons or over to have a 
pilot or other officer licensed by the head of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating or by an appropriate agency of Canada, in order to lawfully 
navigate in United States waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis. 

As this bill would apply only to merchant vessels, enactment of H. R. 7515 
woulé have no direct effect on operations of the Department of Defense. It is 
considered, however, that enactment of this bill would promote safety of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes and its tributaries and on the St. Lawrence River 
where applicable, and accordingly, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the 
Department of Defense, supports enactment of H. R. 7515. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report on H. R. 7515 to the 
Congress. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. Y. McEL.roy, 
Captain, United States Navy, Deputy Director, Legislative Liaison. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE U NITED STATES, 
Washinyton, May 2, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of April 23, 
1958, acknowledged April 24, requesting our comments on H. R. 7515, 85th 
Congress, 2d session. 

H. R. 7515 would require certain vessels navigating United States waters 
of the Great Lakes and their connecting tributaries to carry a pilot or other 
officer who is qualified for navigation on such waters and is licensed by either 
the head of the Department in which the Coast Guard is operating or by the 
appropriate agency of Canada. The bill would also authorize the head of the 
Department in which the Coast Guard is operating to issue regulations in the 
interest of marine safety and to designate the waters to which such regulations 
are applicable. 

We have no special knowledge relative to the present need for legislation of 
this type and we therefore make no recommendation with respect to the merits 
of the bill. However, with respect to the language of the requirement that 
pilots or other officers be licensed by the head of the Department “in which the 
Coast Guard is operating,” we believe such provision may logically be construed 
to require a relicensing by the Secretary of the Navy in the event the Coast 
Guard is transferred to that Department, and a second relicensing upon transfer 
back to the Treasury Department. 
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We have been advised informally by a representative of the Coast Guard 
that the quoted language follows that used in section 6 (c) of Public Law 519, 
84th Congress (title 70, Stat. 154), and that relicensing is not contemplated 
either under such law or under the provisions of the present bill. Presumably, 
to the extent that such provisions would affect the Navy and Treasury Depart- 
ments, the intention of both Public Law 519 and the present bill would be 
clarified by the Executive order under which the Coast Guard would be trans- 
ferred. However, we note that section 2 of H. R. 7515 has also used the phrase 
“in which the Coast Guard is operating’ to describe the licenses which the 
Canadian Government is obliged to recognize in return for reciprocal recog- 
nition of Canadian licenses by the United States. While there is no reason 
presently apparent why the Canadian Government would question the validity 
of licenses issued by the Secretary of the Treasury during periods in which the 
Coast Guard is operating under the Department of the Navy, it is our opinion 
that the phrase “in which the Coast Guard is operating,” as used throughout the 
bill, is subject to interpretations other than those intended. Accordingly, your 
committee may wish to consider amending such language to remove any doubt 
that licenses issued by the head of a Department under which the Coast Guard 
was operating at the time of issuance shall continue to be valid notwithstand- 
ing the transfer of the Coast Guard to a different Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of April 23, 1958, 
for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 7515, an act to require 
pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes, 
and for other purposes. 

This Department recommends favorable consideration of the bill, which has 
passed the House. 

In summary, the bill provides that no merchant vessel of 300 gross tons or over 
shall navigate in United States waters of the Great Lake, their connecting and 
tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis, 
unless there is in the service of such vessel a pilot or other officer qualified for 
navigation on such waters and licensed by the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating or by the appropriate Canadian agency. The pilot or other 
qualified officer shall, subject to the authority of the master, direct the naviga- 
tion of the vessel in the said waters as may in the interest of marine safety be 
designated in regulations issued by the Coast Guard and on other United States 
waters of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence as the master may direct. 

A violation of the provisions of the bill, or the regulations issued thereunder, 
would be punishable by a fine of $500 for each violation, for which sum the vessel 
could be libeled. 

The privilege extended in the bill to pilots or other qualified officers licensed 
by Canada would be on a reciprocal basis with the United States. 

There is at present no statutory requirement for the service of pilots on ocean- 
going United States registered or foreign-flag vessels when navigating United 
States waters of the Great Lakes. There is a requirement that United States 
and Canadian vessels which navigate solely on the Great Lakes have qualified 
pilots in their service. Nevertheless, it is customary practice for most deep sea 
ships, proceeding to Great Lakes ports from Montreal and other points on the 
St. Lawrence River, to engage local mariners familiar with the waters which 
the ship must traverse and the lakes ports at which it is bound to call, to act in 
an advisory capacity to insure the vessel’s safe navigation. 

It is expected that with the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway the 
number of vessels navigating these waters will increase. In the interest of safety, 
it is essential that licensed pilots or other officers qualified for navigation be 
required by statute to serve on such vessels. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it: would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this letter to the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
April 25, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice concerning the bill (H. R. 7515) to require pilots on certain 
vessels navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill has been examined, but since the subje-t matter thereof is not related 
to any of the activities of the Department of J stice, we would prefer not to 
offer any comment concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, May $1, 1957. 
B-131885 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter dated May 17, 
1957, acknowledged on the same date, enclosing a copy of S. 2096, 85th Congress, 
1st session, and requesting our comments on this proposed measure. 

S. 2096 would require certain vessels navigating United States waters of the 
Great Lakes and their connecting tributaries to carry a pilot or other officer 
who is qualified for navigation on such waters and is licensed by either the 
head of the Department in which the Coast Guard is operating or by the appro- 
priate agency of Canada. The bill would also authorize the head of the De- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is operating to issue regulations in the 
interest of marine safety and to designate the waters to which such regulations 
are applicable. 

We have no special knowledge on the present need for legislation of this type 
and we therefore make no recommendation with respect to the merits of the 
bill. However, with respect to the language of the requirement that pilots or 
other officers be licensed by the head of the Department “in which the Coast 
Guard is operating,” we believe such provision may logically be construed to 
require a relicensing by the Secretary of the Navy in the event the Coast Guard 
is transferred to that Department, and a second relicensing upon transfer back 
to the Treasury Department. 

We have been advised informally that a representative of the Coast Guard 
that the quoted language follows that used in section 6 (c) of Public Law 519, 
84th Congress (70 Stat. 154), and that relicensing is not contemplated either 
under such law or under the provisions of the present bill. Presumbaly, to the 
extent that such provisions would affect the Navy and Treasury Departments, 
the intention of both Public Law 519 and the present bill would be clarified by 
the Executive order under which the Coast Guard would be transferred. How- 
ever, we note that section 2 of S. 2096 has also used the phrase “in which the 
Coast Guard is operating” to describe the licenses which the Canadian Gevern- 
ment is obliged to recognize in return for reciprocal recognition of Canadian 
licenses by the United States. While there is no reason presently apparent why 
the Canadian Government would question the validity of licenses issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury during periods in which the Coast Guard is operating 
under the Department of the Navy, it is our opinion that the phrase “in which 
the Coast Guard is operating,” as used throughout the bill, is subject to inter- 
pretations other than those intended. Accordingly, your committee may wish 
to consider amending such language to remove any doubt that licenses issued 
by the head of a Department under which the Coast Guard was operating at the 
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time of issuance continue to be valid notwithstanding the transfer of the Coast 
Guard to a different Department. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, August 6, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of May 17, 1957, 
for the views of this Department with respect to S. 2096, a bill to require pilots 
on certain vessels navigating;United States waters of the Great Lakes, and for 
other purposes. 

This Department recommends favorable consideration of the bill. 

In summary, the bill provides that no merchant vessel of 300 gross tons or 
over shall navigate in United States waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting 
and tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis, unless 
there is in the service of such vessel a pilot or other officer qualified for naviga- 
tion on such waters and licensed by the Department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating or by the appropriate Canadian agency. The pilot or other qualified 
officer shall, subject to the authority of the master, direct the navigation of the 
vessel in the said waters as may in the interest of marine safety be designated in 
regulations issued by the Coast Guard and on other United States waters as the 
master may direct. 

A violation of the provisions of the bill, or the regulations issued thereunder, 
would be punishable by a fine of $500 for each violation, for which sum the vessel}! 
could be libeled. 

The privilege extended in the bill to pilots or other qualified officers licensed by 
Canada would be on a reciprocal basis with the United States. 

There is at present no statutory requirement for the service of pilots on ocean- 
going United States registered or foreign-flag vessels when navigating United 
States waters of the Great Lakes. There is a requirement that United States 
and Canadian vessels which navigate solely on the Great Lakes have qualified 
pilots in their service. Nevertheless, it is customary practice for most deep sea 
ships, proceeding to Great .Lakes ports from Montreal and other points on the 
St. Lawrence River, to engage local mariners familiar with the waters which the 
ship must traverse and the Lakes ports at which it is bound to call, to act in an 
advisory capacity to insure the vessel’s safe navigation. 

It is expected that with the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway the number 
of vessels navigating these waters will increase. In the interest of safety, it is 
essential that licensed pilots or other officers qualified for navigation be required 
by statute to serve on such vessels. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection to 
the submission of this letter to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 10, 1957. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to your letter of May 17, 1957, 
to which an interim reply was made May 20, 1957, transmitting for the Depart- 
ment’s comments a copy of S. 2096, to require pilots on certain vessels navigating 
United States waters of the Great Lakes, and for other purposes. 

The bill would prohibit merchant vessels of 300 gross tons or over from navi- 
gating in United States waters of the Great Lakes, unless there is in the service 
of the vessel a qualified pilot or other officer licensed by the designated United 
States Department head or by the appropriate agency of Canada. The authority 
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extended to pilots or other qualified officers licensed by Canada would be in 
effect only so long as Canada permitted pilots or other qualified officers licensed 
by the United States similarly to serve on vessels navigating Canadian waters of 
the Great Lakes. 

United States law does not now require the carrying of pilots by either Ameri- 
can or foreign vessels navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes. The 
number of vessels operating between overseas ports and Great Lakes’ ports is 
increasing, and following the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway a very sub- 
stantial further increase is expected. The danger of collision incident to opera- 
tion in unfamiliar and, at times, congested waters is intensified because the Great 
Lakes rules for preventing collisions differ from the generally accepted inter- 
national rules. 

S. 2096 does not discriminate against foreign-flag ships and need not conflict 
with treaties to which the United States is a party. It would not place an 
unnecessary or heavy economic burden on shipping using the Great Lakes. 

The Department makes no objection to the proposed legislation and in accord- 
ance with its policy of favoring reasonable and necessary measures to promote 
safety of navigation, would favor its early enactment. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert C. HIr1, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 18, 1958. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Conmittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to your letter of April 23, 1958, 
requesting the comments of the Department of State on H. R. 7515, a bill “to 
require pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes.” Interim reply to your letter was made on 
April 24, 1958. 

The bill would prohibit merchant vessels of 300 gross tons or over from navi- 
gating in United States waters of the Great Lakes, unless there is in the service 
of the vessel a qualified pilot or other officer licensed by the designated United 
States Department head or by the appropriate agency of Canada. The authority 
extended to pilots or other qualified officers licensed by Canada would be in 
effect only so long as Canada permitted pilots or other qualified officers licensed 
by the United States similarly to serve on vessels navigating Canadian waters 
of the Great Lakes. 

H. R. 7515 does not discriminate against foreign-flag ships and need not 
conflict with treaties to which the United States is a party. 

United States law does not now require the carrying of pilots by either Ameri- 
ean or foreign vessels navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes. The 
number of vessels operating between overseas ports and Great Lakes ports is 
increasing, and following the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway a very 
substantial further increase is expected. The danger of collision incident to 
operation in unfamiliar and, at times, congested waters is intensified because 
the Great Lakes rules for preventing collisions differ from the generally accepted 
international rules. 

The Department of State favors legislation which will add to the safety of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, and it expressed its approval of the proposed 
bill in a letter to the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries dated 
June 10, 1957. The Canadian Government has, however, recently submitted 
some observations in opposition to H. R. 7515 in its present form, and a copy 
ofthe Canadian aide-memoire on the subject is enclosed for the information of 
the committee. Consultations between representatives,of the two Governments 
have so far not allayed the concern of the Canadian officials. 

The Department of State, mindful of the serious objections raised by the 
Canadian Government and believing that shipping on the Great Lakes will benefit 
from coordinated practice, cannot support enactment of this legislation until it 
has had the opportunity to consult further with the Canadian Government. 
These consultations, required by our formal agreements regarding the St. Law- 
rence seaway, are being undertaken on an urgent basis. 
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The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wr11amM B. Macomser, JR., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


AIDE MEMOIRE 


The Government of Canada shares with the Government of the United States 
the desire to ensure that all necessary measures are taken for the safety of 
navigation on the St. Lawrence River and in the Great Lakes and connecting 
channels, Bill H. R. 7515 now being studied by a committee of the House of 
Representatives seeks to accomplish this objective. As vessels passing through 
these waters cross and recross the international boundary line, it is obvious that 
all such vessels must in fact comply with the legislative measures and regula- 
tions of both countries. Accordingly, shipping to and from Canadian ports will 
be affected by the proposed United States legislation almost equally with ship- 
ping to and from United States ports. It is for this reason that the following 
considerations are urged with respect to the above-mentioned proposed leg- 
islation. 

The Government of Canada believes that it is not essential in the interests of 
safety that vessels carry accredited pilots during passage of the open waters of 
the Great Lakes. The interests of safety would be adequately served by requir- 
ing vessels to carry pilots in designated restricted waters. Pilots can be em- 
barked and disembarked as required. 

The Government of Canada hopes that the improved navigation facilities in 
the international rapids section of the St. Lawrence River now nearing comple- 
tion together with other improvements now being undertaken in the waterway 
will result in greatly increased traffic and will be of great advantage to the 
commerce of both countries. Compulsory pilotage throughout the Great Lakes 
could add so heavy a financial burden to shipping that it would discourage the 
increased use of this improved artery of commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1958. 


Senator Corron. As a matter of courtesy, the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, who would come first if he were here—he hasn’t 
arrived yet, I take it. When Senator Proxmire comes in, we may 
request whoever is testifying to be kind enough to suspend so he can 
be heard briefly. 

Capt. W. H. Lowe, president of the American Pilots’ Association. 
Is Captain Lowe present ? 

Captain Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Captain, we will be very happy to have you come 
forward and give us the benefit of your testimony. Do you have 
statements prepared ¢ 

Captain Lowe. I havea prepared statement ; yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Would you prefer to read it into the record, or file 
it to be printed in the record and speak from it? It is up to you. 

Captain Lowe. It is a short statement and I can read it, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. W. H. LOWE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Captain Lowe. I am Capt. W. H. Lowe, president of the American 
Pilots’ Association, an organization comprised of State pilot associa- 
tions whose members pilot foreign and domestic shipping into and out 
of the various seaports of the United States. 

A State pilot, soeeenely known as a bar pilot, is one who works a 
vessel into and out of port by guiding it over the bars and shoals which 
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frequent harbor entrances, and directs its course through available 
channels and passages into an anc horage or discharging berth. 

The art or science of piloting is of ancient origin. It came into 
being along with the first vessels that ventured upon the high seas 
beyond their own headlands to trade in distant ports and foreign lands, 
As maritime commerce developed every seaport of importance spon- 
sored a bar pilot service because the safety of ships moving into and 
out of port always has been an important factor in the development 
of maritime trading centers. 

Recognition by the commercial nations of the world of the services 
rendered by bar pilots is to be found in the fact that, uyjversally, 
vessels when entering or leaving coastal ports have, by statute, been 
required to engage the services of a local pilot, with penalties to be 
imposed for f: uilure to do so. Provisions of this kind are to be found 
as far back as the Roman law and the Hanseatic ordinances. Similar 
injunctions appear in the laws of practically every nation engaged in 
maritime trade. 

The history of pilotage in the United States will reveal that our 
country has always had similar laws. When the Constitution was 
adopted each State had its own regulations of pilotage. Congress 
recognized the need for pilotage services, and for competent personnel 
to handle vessels entering and leaving our ports, and therefore did not 
supersede the existing statutes of the States, but by an act of August 
7, 1789, delegated to the States the authority to regulate pilotage in 
conformity with the existing laws of the States respectively wherein 
such pilots may be, or with such laws as the States may respectively 
enact for the purpose. 

Successively, our various seacoast States saw the need for ante 
navigation in their respective States and harbors and over the year 
have established State pilotage authorities through which this ies 
portant need could be met. As a result there exists today an extensive 
system of State pilotage control covering virtually all the seaports 
of our country. 

Now, while the important need for pilotage has always existed on 
the Great Lakes, it has been somewhat different from the seacoast 
ports because it primarily concerned the movement of shipping con- 
fined to the limits of the Great Lakes. However, navigational prob- 
lems of the Great Lakes area lave become much greater within the 
past few years with the growing advent of foreign ships to the lakes. 

It will become greater still with the opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Along with the Coast Guard the American Pilots’ Associa- 
tion has been concerned with this development and, for the past 
several years, has given it careful study. The primary interest of the 
pilots has been to determine whether, in the interest of shipping, the 
State pilotage system should be extended to cover the ports and waters 
of the Great Lakes. From our study, we have concluded that the 
basic conditions and circumstances on the Great Lakes are different 
in many respects from those in our ocean seaports. 

The American Pilots’ Association recognizes that State control of 
pilotage on the Great Lakes would be a rather complex and cumber- 
some arrangement. To fully accomplish the need for safe navigation 
on those waters, each of the 8 States of the United States and the 2 
provinces of Canada bordering on the Great Lakes would have to 
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establish separate pilot authorities under their own respective laws. 
Each of these ought undoubtedly involve separate rules and regula- 
tions, separate pilot organizations and separate pilot stations, and 
other related facilities. 

We can foresee considerable difficulty in determining just where 
the authority of one State ceased and that of another commenced. 
There would, we feel, be considerable lost motion in transferring 
pilots from ship to ship and unnecessary delays in general ship move- 
ments. Moreover, we realize that an unwholesome economic burden 
would be imposed on much of the shipping using the Great Lakes. 

For the foregoing reasons and because there can be no doubt that 
competeney in navigation of a vessel is an important factor and a 
foundation stone in marine safety, and because we fully share the 
Coast Guard’s strong feeling for the basic purpose of H. R. 7515, 
and its companion bill, S. 2096, and further because we could not, in 
good conscience, advocate anything that would react against the total 
welfare of merchant shipping throughout the world, our organiza- 
tion of State pilots is supporting this bill, which will establish Federal 
control of pilotage on the Great Lakes. 

I thank the committee for giving me the opportunity to express the 
views of our membership on this legislation. 

Senator Corron. We thank you, Captain Lowe. 

What has been the situation heretofore, I mean up to the present 
time, without reference to the new shipping that is likely to result 
from the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway? Has the piloting 
been strictly in accordance with State rules and with the rules of the 
two Provinces of Canada involved ¢ 

Captain Lowe. I don’t think there have been any rules of the States. 
The States have made no rules or regulations regarding pilotage. 

Senator Corron. No requirements? 

Captain Lowe. Other than a Federal requirement on vessels that 
were confined to the lakes. 

Senator Corron. And that requirement was what ? 

Captain Lowe. That all vessels will have on board—I would have 
to quote the law—properly licensed pilots with license issued by the 
Coast Guard. I am only talking, of course, about the American laws, 
not the Canadian. 

Senator Corron. I am talking about the shipping that has been 
and is taking place in the Great Lakes without anticipating what 
changes there may be as a result of opening the seaway, so that you 
now have a requirement that every ship, American ship, shall have on 
board either an officer or a pilot with a license to navigate in the Great 
Lakes. 

Captain Lower. That is correct, for vessels that are confined to the 
lakes. That is not true of vessels, American vessels that are running 
foreign. Those vessels are under register, and, of course, by congres- 
sional action come under the control of the States, if there are State 
regulations. 

Senator Corron. And this bill which you support will extend this 
so that it would affect vessels coming into the iis from abroad ? 

Captain Lowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Now, has there been recently some trouble between 
your association and the shipowners ? 
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Captain Lown. We have no pilots up there at all. There is no trou- 
ble with our organization at all. 

Senator Corron. There has been, however, recently a strike that 
tied up some shipping because of some pilot organization ? 

Captain Lowe. That is true, the pilots licensed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or the Coast Guard. 

Senator Corron. That is another organization ? 

Mr. Lowe. ‘That is another; yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Mr. Bourbon. 

Mr. Bourson. You say it would not work to try to leave it to the 
States abutting on the Great Lakes and the two Provinces. This is a 
Coast Guard bill. Do you think that by itself it is adequate to do the 
job now ? 

Captain Lower. I would rather leave that question—I don’t know 
too much about the lakes, Senator. I can speak better about our coastal 
ports. My chief concern is that there should be a pilot aboard every 
ship, and that is what this bill would do. Whether or not it could be 
worked out in another method and be better for the lake pilots, I don’t 
think I am qualified to say. 

Mr. Bourson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Corron. We thank you, Captain, and appreciate your be- 
ing with us, and your contribution. 

Adm. Lyndon Spencer, president of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
Is Admiral Spencer present ¢ 

Admiral Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corron. Admiral, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Admiral Spencer. Yes, sir, I have. It was submitted te the clerk 
yesterday. I would like to read some parts of it, though. 

Senator Corron. You would like it all to appear in the record and 
to read what parts you desire. We would be glad to have you proceed 
inthat manner. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. LYNDON SPENCER, PRESIDENT, LAKE 
CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Admiral Srencer. My name is Lyndon Spencer. In my capacity 
as president of Lake Carriers’ Association, I desire at the outset to 
express appreciation for this opportunity to appear before this distin- 
guished committee with respect to 5. 2096. 

Lake Carriers’ Association is an organization comprised of some 
28 companies owning or operating in all some 324 bulk cargo vessels 
enrolled and licensed under the laws of the United States for trade on 
the Great Lakes. ‘These vessels represent better than 95 percent of 
the carrying capacity under American flag operating on the Great 
Lakes today. 

Since Lake Carriers’ Association was formed in 1892, it has dili- 
gently pursued as one of its primary objectives the advancement of 
safe navigation on the Great Lakes through the observance of sound 
navigation practices and the enactment of necessary laws. 

The association urged enactment through the act of February 8, 
1895, commonly known as the White law, of the present rules for the 
prevention of collision on the Great Lakes, their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters as far east as Montreal (33 U.S. C. A. sees. 241-295). 
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These rules were carefully drawn to meet conditions of navigation 
peculiar to the Great Lakes and the rivers connecting and tributary to 
them. An interesting historical discussion of the development of 
these rules is contained in report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 
1895, page 77. 

Since enactment of the White law, a remarkable record of safety of 
navigation has been achieved upon the Great Lakes with respect to 
Great Lakes vessels, a record which is the more impressive in view of 
the large number of vessels engaged in commerce on the Great Lakes 
and the tremendous volume of goods and commerce those vessels move 
in a single season of navigation. 

Earlier in this session the Congress enacted Public Law 350 which 
applies the Great Lakes rules for the prevention of collision to foreign 
vessels while navigating within the territorial waters of the United 
States upon the Great Lakes. The legislation proposed by S. 2096 
would further the interests of safety of life and property on the Great 
Lakes by assuring, among other things, that foreign vessels would 
comply with those rules while navigating the Great Lakes through the 
requirement that such vessels have on board and available for duty in 
such areas as would be determined by the Coast Guard an officer 
familiar with and licensed for those waters either by the United States 
or Canada. 

The Coast Guard, which is responsible for enforcement and admin- 
istration of maritime safety laws, has strongly endorsed S. 2096. 
Shipowners and shipmasters in the United States attest to its need. 
This association has advocated for many years the desirability in the 
interests of safety of having the navigation of foreign vessels within 
the Great Lakes under the direction and control of persons licensed 
specifically for those waters. 

For many years oceangoing vessels of overseas flag have entered the 
Great Lakes through existing canals and channels of the river St. 
Lawrence and traded between ports on the Great Lakes and overseas 
ports, and some on occasion have even traded between ports on the 
Great Lakes in the United States and Canada. 

In 1937, the last year for which complete information is available 
before World War IT, there were 20 such individuel vessels making 
a total of 43 trips into the Great Lakes. In 1957, data indicate that 
there were 133 such individual vessels making a total of 351 trips 
and carrying the flags of 11 overseas countries. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway in 1959, there is 
strong indication that the number of ocean vessels of foreign flag 
entering and trading upon the Great Lakes will be greatly increased. 
The history is that in the past these oceangoing vessels of overseas 
flag have, in their navigation of the Great Lakes, disregarded the 
rules and regulations adopted for those waters in the interest of 
safety of navigation. 

The alarming situation is that by no law are those vessels, while 
they are navigating the Great Lakes in United States waters, required 
to have in charge of their navigation, as are United States vessels, 
persons qualified for navigation upon the Great Lakes. 

S. 2096 would, among other things, impose upon foreign flag vessels 
of 300 gross tons and over navigating such areas within the waters 
of the Great Lakes in the United States as might be designated by 
the Coast Guard, the requirement that their navigation be in charge 
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of a pilot or other officer licensed either by the Coast Guard or by the 
appropriate agency of Canada. 

The need for such a requirement is partially due to the differences 
between the rules for the prereniien of collision on the Great Lakes 
and the international rules appertaining to vessels navigating the high 
seas and the peculiar conditions of navigation upon the Great Lakes. 

In any discussion of the Great Lakes rules it should be emphasized 
that the rules prescribed by the United States and the rules prescribed 
by Canada are identical. The differences between the Great Lakes 
and international rules are numerous. Some which bear more heavily 
upon safety of navigation are requirements as follows: 

I shall not read all of that, but there is differences in fog signals, 
differences in lights 

Senator Corron. You mean there are differences in requirements on 
the Great Lakes and international requirements. You do not mean 
differences between the American standard and the Canadian? 

Admiral Spencer. No, sir, the American and Canadian are the 
same. The wording is sometimes different, but the requirement is 
the same. I am speaking of differences between the rules for the 
Great Lakes and the rules for the oceans. 

Senator Corron. Very well. 

Admiral Spencer. There also are requirements for special channels. 
There is a great difference in the meaning and use of the danger 
signal, which is a very important thing. 

1. Fog signals: As to these signals, the basic difference is that un- 
der the international rules a vessel sounds a orolonged blast at inter- 
vals of not more than two minutes, while under the Great Lakes rules 
a vessel sounds 3 distinct blasts at intervals of not more than 1 
minute. Under the international rules vessels may exchange passing 
signals only when in sight of each other; under the Great Lakes rules 

signals for meeting and passing may ‘be exchanged whenever the 
vessels are within sound of each other. 

As a result, a fog signal which is readily distinguishable from a 
passing signal is necessary on the Great Lakes. For discussion of the 
reasons for the adoption of the three-blast fog signal on the Great 
Lakes reference is made to the case of The North Star, decided Janu- 
ary 25, 1890, and reported in 43 F. 807. Under the Great Lakes rules 
vessels at anchor or aground must ring a bell rapidly for some 3 to 5 
seconds and, in addition, sound a distinctive signal of the whistle. 
Under the international rules, the whistle signal is optional, only the 
sounding of the bell being required. 

The rules for the towage of vessels on the Great Lakes are different 
from those required by the international rules. A steam vessel with 
a raft in tow must sound at intervals of not more than 1 minute a 
screeching or Modok whistle from 3 to 5 seconds long. No comparable 
provision is found in the international rules. 

On the Great Lakes, where one vessel tows another, the towing 
vessel sounds the usual three-blast fog signal, while the towed vessel 
strikes a bell; under the international rules the towed vessel sounds one 
prolonged blast, followed by three short blasts. 

. Lights: There are numerous differences in the requirements of 
the two sets of rules with respect to lights, the most important relatin 
to lights of vessels at anchor. Under the international rules a vesse 
over 150 feet in length carries, in addition to the forward anchor 
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light, one such light near the stern. Under the Great Lakes rules, 
however, such a vessel is required to show two white lights forward 
on a horizontal plane not less than 10 feet apart and two white lights 
aft similarly situated. In addition to these four lights, a vessel at 
anchor on the Great Lakes is required to display white deck lights 
visible from any angle of approach at 100-feet intervals measured 
from the forward lights. 

3. Narrow channels: In all narrow channels on the Great Lakes 
where there is a current, and in the Rivers of St. Marys, St. Clair, 
Detroit, Niagara, and St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes rules make pro- 
vision for giving the descending vessel the right-of-way and such 
vessel is required to indicate by appropriate signal which side she 
elects to take. 

The reason for this provision, which has no counterpart in the 
international rules, is that in the narrow channels and the rivers of the 
Great Lakes a descending vessel, influenced by current and other 
conditions, is not able as well to control her movements as the 
ascending vessel. 

Furthermore, in the St. Marys River, as in some areas of the St. 
Clair and Detroit Rivers, the speed of vessels is restricted by regula- 
tion promulgated either by the Coast Guard or by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

4, Danger signal: Another requirement of the Great Lakes rules 
for which there is no comparable provision in the international rules 
is the right to dissent to a passing signal when the vessel to whom 
such signal has been sounded deems it unsafe to accept and assent to 
such signal. If the intended course of the approaching vessel is not 
fully understood, whether from erroneous signals or from other 
causes, several short rapid blasts are to be sounded. <A cross signal is 
expressly prohibited. If the vessels are within half a mile of each 
other, both are to reduce their speed to bare steerageway and, if nec- 
essary, stop and reverse. 

Under fairly recent amendments to the international rules a vessel 
which is privileged to keep her course and speed may sound a signal 
of five blasts when in doubt that sufficient action is being taken by the 
other vessel to avoid collision. Obviously this provision is merely 
intended to give the vessel a means of drawing the other’s attention 
to her duty to give away or hold back. 

The effect of the Great Lakes rule, on the other hand, is to forbid 
proceeding except under unusual circumstances until a proper ex- 
change of signals has taken place and positive agreement for passage 
reached. 

Practices on the Great Lakes also differ from those on the oceans, 
the most important difference being the observance by vessels on the 
lakes of separate upbound and downbound courses, in other words, 
the observance of separate traffic lanes for vessels proceeding in oppo- 
site directions. Initially established in 1911, these separate courses 
have greatly reduced the danger of collision in times of poor visibility. 
Cooperation has been secured from all Canadian and United States 
vessels and the lake survey office plots the separate courses on navi- 
gation charts. Such separate courses are observed on all of the lakes 
and only a navigator familiar with conditions on the Great Lakes will 
be familiar with them. 
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Senator Corron. May I interrupt, if you don’t mind? I believe 
your statement a few minutes ago said that by a recent survey, 133 
foreign vessels come in. Do those vessels comply with these channel 
route requirements you just, mentioned ¢ 

Admiral Spencer. I can’t make a general statement, sir, but there 
have been occasions on which they do not. 

Senator Corron. Have there been accidents? 

Admiral Srencer. I will mention at least one case here which has 
resulted from the failure to follow those courses. 

Senator Corron. But you can’t say in general whether we are fami- 
liar with and do follow these courses or not ? 

Admiral Spencer. No, sir, I would have no way of knowing that 
except by reports from masters of other ships, and there is a little bit 
of a desire not to report other masters by any one master. There is a 
little clan there. 

Finally, there should be mentioned the Great Lakes Radiotelephone 
Agreement, signed at Ottawa in 1952 and effective November 13, 1954. 
With certain minor exc eptions, that agreement makes mandatory the 
installation of approved radiotelephone apparatus on all vessels over 
500 gross tons, regardless of nationality, if they are to be navigated on 
the Great Lakes. 

At all times while such vessels are being so navigated they must 
maintain effective listening on the distress frequency. The important 
difference between use of the radiotelephone on the Great Lakes 
vessels and of communication facilities elsewhere is that on the Great 
Lakes the radiotelephone is an instrument of navigation. It is oper- 
ated and used directly by the person in charge of the vessel’s naviga- 
tion and, by the agreement, persons certified for operation and use of 
the radiotelephone must be able t6 speak the English language. 

It is no fiction that ocean vessels of foreign flag have been involved 
in disasters on the Great Lakes because persons in charge of their 
navigation were unfamiliar with the requirements of law and the 
practices of good seamanship. ‘These disasters include collisions and 
strandings and, without naming the vessels, some of the more promi- 
nent collisions may be summarized as follows: 

(1) A collision occurred between such a foreign-flag ocean vessel 
and a Great Lakes vessel where the facts were that the ocean vessel, 
during a fog, was sounding 1 prolonged blast, as required by the 
international rules, instead of the 3 distinct blasts prescribed by the 
Great Lakes rules. The Great Lakes vessel construed that blast to 
be the passing signal for a port-to-port meeting. 

(2) In another fog case involving a collision between an ocean vessel 
and a Great Lakes vessel, the ocean vessel sounded three short blasts 
apparently as a signal to signify to the other vessel that the ocean 
vessel was going full speed astern. There is no such sternway signal 
prescribed by the Great Lakes rules. 

(3) Ina third collision case which involved several infractions of 
law by both the ocean vessel and the Great Lakes vessel, there was 
indication that the ocean vessel was not observing the separate course 
for vessels proceeding in her direction. 

(4) In another case, an ocean vessel failed to establish a passing 
agreement with a downbound Great Lakes vessel in one of the con- 
necting rivers. The ocean vessel attempted to swing across the course 
and path of the Great Lakes vessel and the vessels collided, with the 
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result that the ocean vessel sank in an area of the river where the 
channel was narrow. The sinking occurred at one side of the channel, 
otherwise the channel might have been closed to traffic until the ocean 
vessel was salved and raised. 

(5) Several incidents of ocean vessels stranding in the connecting 
rivers and channels are known. The facts in those cases indicate a 
lack of familiarity with river and channel conditions. 

Fortunately, not all infractions of the rules and practices in effect on 
the Great Lakes have resulted in loss. Numerous times, however, 
disaster has been narrowly averted. The experience of Great Lakes 
masters indicates that the infractions of foreign-flag ocean vessels fall 
into one or more of the following categories: 

(1) Crowding in the connecting rivers and narrow channels ; 

(2) Making excessive speed in restricted waters; 

(3) Ov ertaking other vessels in violation of applic able regulations ; 

(4) Using improper signals and being lax in answering signals 
of other vessels ; 

(5) Neglecting to give security calls on the radiotelephone before 
leaving ber th; and 

(6) “Neglecting to follow prescribed courses for upbound and down- 
bound vessels. 

Under the laws of the United States, no vessel of the United States 
may be navigated on the Great Lakes unless she shall have on board 
the complement of officers and crew required by the certificate of inspec- 
tion issued by the Coast Guard. Navigating officers are licensed by the 
Coast Guard as masters and pilots on 1 the basis of their experience on 
Great Lakes vessels and knowledge of the Great Lakes. Knowledge 
of ocean navigation or the holding of an ocean license does not entitle 
a person to a ‘Great Lakes license or qualify him to serve as a master 
or pilot on a Great Lakes vessel. Canadian law is much the same as to 
Canadian vessels. 

Mr. Bourson. A statement has been made that under Canadian 
Jaw a master who has been qualified to run, we will say, from Nova 
Scotia to Cuba could, under that same license, be a pilot under this 
bill without ever having been on the Great Lakes. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Spencer. I believe that is true, but I know of no case 
where that has happened, sir. In other words, to the best of my 
knowledge, all the Cansiion vessels that come to the lakes are manned 
by men who have had experience on the lake, but the condition which 
you state could exist, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Bourson. And do you think that the Canadian requirements 
for operating on the Great Lakes compare favorably with the re- 
quirements of the Coast Guard, which are admittedly very strict? 

Admiral Spencer. I would have to think about that a minute. I 
think that under the present requirements of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, it would be possible for a Canadian officer who had not pre- 
viously been on the lakes to take a vessel up the lakes, but again I say 
I know of no case where that has happened. 

Mr. Bourson. That is all. 

Admiral Spencer. The deficiency in existing United States law is 
that, while it requires that domestic vessels be manned by competent 
masters and pilots, it does not require that foreign vessels be so 
manned. More is involved than the mere physical or legal control of 
a vessel. The functions of a master or pilot, as has been pointed out 
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by one authority, are not only to keep a vessel on her proper course, 
but to enable her to understand the local usages governing the naviga- 
tion of the waters in which she is sailing. 

By the foregoing comments it is not intended to say that foreign 
ocean vessels entering the Great Lakes never take Great Lakes pilots. 
While statistics are not available, the fact probably is that in most 
instances such vessels take aboard Canadian pilots while passing 
through the St. Lawrence River and that such pilots are kept on 
board during the remainder of the voyage in and out of the Great 
Lakes. The use of such pilots is, however, entirely voluntary and 
there is no assurance as to a given vessel whether the pilot will be on 
duty and in charge of the vessel’s navigation or not. 

We believe that prompt action on the bill is necessary in order that 
the safety factor which it provides may become effective before the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway and the expected influx of for- 
eign vessels. If, in the future, legislation concerning pilotage in 
Canadian waters receives consideration, it might be well that a joint 
commission of the two countries be established to provide the neces- 
sary international consideration. There is no reason, however, for 
deferring passage of this legislation to await possible developments 
in Canada. 

While the Lake Carriers Association is in full accord with the ob- 
jective of S. 2096 with respect to ocean vessels of foreign flag navigat- 
ing the Great Lakes, the association must express concern that the 
language of the bill is too far reaching. It has heretofore been men- 
tioned that under existing law a United States Great Lakes vessel is 
already required to carry a master and other competent pilots and 
personnel licensed by the Coast Guard for the particular waters of 
the Great Lakes wherein the vessel trades. The association’s con- 
cern is that, if enacted in its present form, S. 2096 could be construed 
as applying to United States Great Lakes vessels so as to require such 
vessels to take on additional pilots or other officers qualified and 
licensed, either by the United States or Canada, while such vessels are 
navigating within the areas designated by regulation. 

It is axiomatic that safety measures such as S. 2096 are strictly con- 
strued. Since S. 2096 would make provision for new measures not 
required by present law, there is a very real danger that additional 
personnel would be required despite the present stringent licensing 
requirements for United States vessels. The rule of construction 
which gives the association concern is found in two cases of the United 
States Supreme Court, Z'he Star (3 Wheat. 78), the syllabus of which 
reads in part: 

Two laws relating to the same subject are to be construed together and where 
the later contain no clause repealing any one of the provisions of the earlier 
ohne, both are to be considered in full force so far as there is no repugnancy 
between them. 

The other case is Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul v. United States 
(127 U.S. 406), where it was said: 

When there are two acts or provisions of law relating to the same subject, ef- 
fect is to be given to both, if that be practicable. 

For the Congress to require United States vessels navigating the 
Great Lakes to comply with the provisions of S. 2096 would be un- 
reasonable and unfair. Since the purpose of the bill is to bring the 
navigation of foreign vessels upon the Great Lakes in partial mea- 
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sure up to the standard of our own vessels, application of S. 2096 to 
United States vessels would not close the disparity which exists be- 
tween United States vessels and foreign vessels. Our vessels are al- 
ready subject to laws altogether adequate for safety. To apply S. 
2096 to them would be meaningless. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the House, upon con- 
sideration of H. R. 7515, the companion bill of S. 2096, amended it to 
make certain that United States vessels would not be obligated to 
comply with existing law, as well as that proposed by the bill. The 
House amendment inserted in section 4 of H. R. 7515 was as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall apply to any vessel of the United States which, in 
her navigation on the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and 
the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis, is required by any other act to 
have in her service and on board pilots or other navigating officers licensed by 
the United States for such waters. 

The association urges that this committee insert the same amend- 
ment in S. 2096. 

This legislation has been also endorsed by the Dominion Marine 
Association, which represents nearly all of the Canadian operators of 
vessels on the Great Lakes. 

Opponents of this legislation, principally foreign flag operators, 
have said that if enacted this legislation would so enhance the bar- 
gaining power of various pilots’ organizations that foreign-flag op- 
erators would have no alternative but to capitulate to ever-increasing 
wage demands resulting in an undue economic burden on them. 

his argument overlooks the fact that United States operators 
are already required to employ licensed pilots on the Great. Lakes and 
so experience a similar disadvantage in bargaining with pilots’ organ- 
izations. Yet no one has seriously suggested that existing pilotage 
requirements for United States vessels be withdrawn. The situation 
confronting foreign operators after passage of this legislation will 
be no different than that which always confronts an employer where 
he is required to utilize employees possessing peculiar skills for which 
a license must be obtained. 

Furthermore, on the Great. Lakes the wage rates of licensed navi- 
gating officers already reflect the increased skills necessary to obtain 
the required license. S. 2096 would place no different burden on 
foreign-flag operators. 

I would like to insert there, also, that there is nothing in this legis- 
lation that requires any ship operator to negotiate with any group of 
people. Under this requirement, there would be nothing to prevent 
a company operating vessels under a foreign flag from putting in 
its own employ a man who was a pilot and who could meet all the 
requirements of this law, so this talk about having to negotiate with 
certain groups of people, it seems to me, is not realistic. 

It should be emphasized that the Department of State, on June 
10, 1957, advised the chairman of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries that this legislation does not discriminate 
against foreign-flag vessels and places no unnecessary or economic 
burden on shipping using the Great Lakes. In favorably reporting 
the bill to the House, the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries expressed the opinion that this bill sets forth the best and most 
desirable plan for minimizing the hazards of navigation on the Great 
Lakes and urged its immediate passage so that it can be in effect before 
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the opening of the seaway (H. Rept. No. 1564, p. 3). Lake Carriers’ 
Association, therefore, respectfully requests that this committee also 
report favorably S. 2096 after appropriate amendment as suggested 
above. 

(Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman, now presiding.) 

The CHarrman. Mr. Spencer, when I happened to go into this 
matter in the Appropriations Committee the other day, there was some 
difference of opinion as to when the seaway will actually be opened. 

Do you know, or could you give us the approximate date as you 
understand it? 

Admiral Spencer. As I understand it, it will be open next spring 
for full operation. 

The Cuatrman. Because we did put in the bill a provision for 75 
voyages, or a minimum of 75 in hopes that the Maritime Board 
would by that time resolve some of this and be ready for next spring. 

Admiral Srencer. The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, the last time I talked with them, assured me they were on 
schedule and would open next spring for full operation. 

The Cuatrman. You do make a point about amendment to this act. 
I want the record to show this was introduced by myself, by request 
of the Coast Guard and the Treasury Department. I have no fixed 
ideas on the language, except we want to accomplish the broad objec- 
tives you speak about in your testimony. 

In section 4 of the bill, page 3, section 4, we say: 

Nothing in this Act shall apply to any vessel of the United States which in 
her navigation on the Great Lakes or connecting tributary waters in the St. 
Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis is required by any other Act to have in 
her service or aboard pilots or other navigating officers licensed by the United 
States for such waters. 

Wouldn’t that language take care of your suggestion ? 

Admiral Spencer. Yes, sir, I think it would. 

The Crarrman. If it does not, I want to assure you we would 
modify it. 

Admiral Srencer. The only thing we are afraid of is where we are 
already required to have licensed pilots on our vessels is that because 
this is a safety legislation, it might be interpreted that both rules 
must be applied to us. 

The Cuatmman. Are there any questions by members of the com- 
mittee of Admiral Spencer ? 

Senator Bricker, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Bricker. No. 

Senator Corron. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for your testimony. 

The next witness is Captain Bishop, of the International Organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates, and Pilots. 

Captain, we are glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. JOHN M. BISHOP, INTERNATIONAL SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF MAS- 
TERS, MATES, AND PILOTS 


Captain Bisuor. Mr. Chairman, if it please the committee, I have 
Captain Johnson, our vice president from the Great Lakes, to assist 
on any technical questions. 
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The Cuamman. Captain Johnson, we are glad to have you. — 

Captain Bisnor. My name is Capt. John M. Bishop, international 
secretary-treasurer and Washington representative of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots. 

The membership of our organization consists of masters, mates, and 
pilots licensed by the United States Coast Guard. . 

I am appearing today in support of S. 2906, a bill which would, 
upon enactment, formulate a long-needed safety factor in the fast- 
growing navigation program in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
seaway area. f 

The present laws regarding manning by licensed officers on United 
States and Canadian vessels provide for sufficient qualified personnel, 
licensed by the appropriate agency of the countries mentioned. How- 
ever, the fact remains that foreign vessels are not required by law to 
have aboard competent and qualified personnel to pilot their vessels 
in the area under consideration and covered by the provisions of this 
bill. The fact that this situation exists, certainly, indicates that, no 
matter how proficient and qualified the American or Canadian pilot 
may be in the execution of his duties, complications will arise over 
which he has no control. 

It may be readily seen that a hazardous situation will exist when, 
during even such an ordinary event as the passing of two vessels, 
where one is being piloted by a thoroughly competent, licensed pilot 
and the other is manned with a crew of individuals who may be mak- 
ing their first trip into the Great Lakes area and are unfamiliar with 
our passing signals, rules, and regulations. There are even cases 
when communication by radiotelephone is impossible, due to the lan- 
guage barrier between the foreign crew and the American or Cana- 
dian crew. 

Although the passenger-vessel trade is small in nature as compared 
to the bulk- and dry-cargo trade on the lakes, one major catastrophe 
caused by the lack of properly experienced pilot personnel would 
prove tremendously embarrassing to the opponents of this legislation, 
as well as a possible reflection of dereliction of duty on those charged 
with the safeguarding of the American public. 

The reciprocal feature of the bill involving Canada provides the 
solution to any possible problem which may arise due to the geo- 
graphic nature of the ports and channels of the seaway and the ports 
in the Great Lakes area. 

The significance of proper pilotage regulation can be best indicated 
by the fact that, in practically every seaport in the world, a pilot 
native to that country is required by law on entering or leaving the 
port or navigating in canals, rivers, or other areas which may be 
deemed dangerous. 

I think the record of casualties involving vessels without the proper 

rsonnel will indicate the necessity for regulation of vessels covered 

y this proposed legislation. 

In the interest of marine safety, it is essential that a pilot or other 
qualified officer direct and control vessels navigating on certain chan- 
nels and rivers of the Great Lakes system. We further maintain that, 
when a vessel is in the open areas of the Great Lakes, it would be 
sufficient if the pilot was on board subject to call to assume control 
and direct the navigation of the vessel. 
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One fact which we feel of equal importance is the feature of se- 
curity which would be provided by the enactment of S. 2096. Al- 
though the presence of an American or Canadian officer would not, by 
any stretch of imagination, stop any smuggling of contraband or 
narcotics into this country, we feel it would be a factor which would, 
at least, slow it down; also, the illegal entry of aliens could be more 
closely observed and reported to the proper authority. 

The American officer at the present time must be screened by the 
United States Coast Guard for security and loyalty wherein a great 
deficiency exists on foreign-flag vessles in this respect. 

The safety factor for American shipping alone warrants the en- 
dorsement and support of this organization. 

I wish to thank you for your consideration in allowing my organiza- 
tion an opportunity to be heard on this most important legislation. 

The Cuairman. Captain, on page 2 you make the point that, in 
every other country in the world, particularly seaport countries, a 
pilot is required, a native pilot is required on an American ship. 

Captain Bisuor. That is very true, sir. 

The Cuairman. So, there could be no cause for complaint by other 
countries if we had a similar requirement along, probably, somewhat 
more dangerous waters in this respect on the Great Lakes. 

Captain Bisnor. That is our assumption, sir. That is very true. 

The Cuarmman. And isn’t it also true that most of those countries 
not only require a native pilot coming into their harbors, no matter 
how small, or how open almost to the sea, but in many cases they have 
been charging fees to bring the ship in ? 

Captain Bisuor. I believe that isa common practice, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. Not only common practice, but sometimes their fees 
are not even set; they just get what the traffic will bear in some cases. 

Captain Bisnor. I believe the record will indicate that, sir. 

The CHairman. And it was up until a few years ago they even 
charged our vessels lighthouse fees coming into harbors. 

Captain Bisuor. That is very true, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Or anything they could find and get a fee, they 
would charge us. Then, in some cases, there was a little bit of dicker- 
ing going on, too, with the port officials. 

Captain Bisnor. That is common practice, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And we charge no fees at all except there might be 
a dockage or a port fee coming in. Those are set and standard, and 
the same for everybody; isn’t that correct ? 

Captain Bisnopr. That is very true, sir. 

The CuarMan. So, no country could complain about us suggesting 
that our regular procedures be adapted to the St. Lawrence seaway and 
the Great Lakes. 

Captain Bisnor. That is very true, Senator. 

TheCuarrmMan. Captain Johnson, let me ask you this: When you are 
licensed as a pilot on one lake, does that license blanket all of the 
Great Lakes? 

Captain Jounson. No, sir; just one lake. 

The Cuatrman. I wish you would give us a short statement on that, 
because that poses a problem for the American pilots. 

Captain Bisnor. Under the existing regulations provided by the 
Coast Guard on the waters of American territory, you are required, in 
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taking your examination for a pilotage route, to have a knowledge of 
the area, be able to draw a proper map, have sufficient trips over the 
area, and be endorsed by your employer or someone that you have 
worked with, and, thereupon, you actually take an examination for 
that route over which you plan to be licensed. 

The Cuatrman. And I also understand that you must have gone 
over that route for a given period of time before they will even 
consider your application. 

Captain Bisuor. That is very true. A given number of round trips, 
if you please. 

Senator Bricker. Is there any provision whereby a pilot can be li- 
censed for the whole of the Great Lakes area ? 

Captain Bisuor. As I understand it, sir, he can if he has experience 
and has traversed the Great Lakes area a sufficient number of trips in 
and out. A sufficient number of round trips qualifies him to be ex- 
amined for that particular area. 

Senator Bricker. There is no general license covering all the Great 
Lakes and connecting waters ? 

Captain Bisuor. He could sit, if he is qualified, and take the entire 
Great Lakes system and the connecting water; or, at his option, he 
can take one lake at a time, or one particular area at a time. 

Senator Bricker. What do most of the pilots do? 

Japtain Jounson. Most of them take the chain of lakes, which in- 
cludes all but Lake Ontario. Because Lake Ontario is off the regular 
route most of them don’t have Lake Ontario included in their license. 

Senator Bricker. What do you mean “off the regular route” / 

Captain Jounson. The regular route for ore, grain—— 

Senator Bricker. And interrelated shipments ¢ 

Captain Jonson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. The preponderance of shipping movements. 

The Cuatrman. With the opening of the seaway, undoubtedly there 
will be some of our pilots who will then make that longer trip and will 
try and qualify for the whole route, I would think. 

Captain Bisnor. There is no question about it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They wouln’t have experience there now because we 
just haven’t been going up there. 

Captain Jonnson. Many of them are trying to get those licenses 
now. 

The Cuatrman. Are there further questions, Senator Lausche? 

Senator Lauscue. Suggestion has been made that there ought to be 
an International Commission established to study this whole problem 
before any action is taken. Are you familiar with that, Mr. Bishop? 

Captain Bisnor. Senator, I am not familiar with that suggestion 
at all. However, if I may allude to your question, sir, the St. 
Lawrence seaway, like so many other situations will, if that be the 
case, be another one of the most studied situations of the time. It 
is very easy for people to set up a study group and refer to a subcom- 
mittee, so to speak, but the fact that this seaway situation is coming 
to a conclusion, I believe it was reported or testified to, in 1959, if we 
go into agreement that a study be made of the situation, the seaway 
will be open and a situation that existed up there for many, many years 
still will not have been corrected, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, the situation is that an International Joint 
Commission should be appointed by the United States and Canada to 
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regulate pilotage practices and fees, with processes of mediation and 
arbitration to be employed under governmental auspices to assure that 
shipping on the seaway may not be exposed to the repeated threat of 
paralysis by impetuous ‘labor leaders or groups. 

That is the suggestion. 

Captain Jounson. If I may answer you, Senator, we made a study, 
and we did attempt to get State pilotage up there for a number of 
years, and we could never get the States together. Every State was 
off in a different direction. We have 3 or 4 pilotage bills which we 
wrote in Ohio, and we were attempting to try to get them together so 
that it would be something that would be uniform. We finally came 
to the conclusion that it was almost impossible, and it would be too 
costly because of the tremendous amount of pilots that they would 
have to be taking on and off every time they came from one port to the 
other and crossing one boundary line over to the other. Then the 
Coast Guard took the bull by the horns and told us that they were 
going to set up something that was uniform and that would work; 
and we have been very happy to work along with them on that, or 
support them, even though it isn’t exactly what we had proposed. 

Captain Brsnor. If it please the chairman, I would like to make a 
further statement in regard to the question of Senator Lausche. 

The fact is that this bill is predicated on a safety measure. I regret 
that the allusion to a labor bill is being brought into this bill. As I 
read it—and it is the first direct interest we have had in the bill, I 
might add—is the fact that it is a safety bill, and the fact is that the 
Canadians are required by law and the American vessels are required 
by law, and, similarly, all we are talking about here is to require 
a foreign-flag vessel to at least come up to some semblance of equality 
from the safety provisions as the American and the Canadian vessels 
are. 

Senator Lauscue. The licenses are issued by whom ? 

Captain Bisnor. The licenses are issued by the United States Coast 
Guard. They set up the regulations, the qualifications, and after 
an individual is duly experienced and makes a study of the route, and 
shows that he is proficient in the operation of the vessel, then, and 
then alone, does he not only qualify but he qualifies to take an exami- 
nation as set forth by the Coast Guard. 

Senator Lauscue. To the preceding witness there was put the ques- 
tion about the ability of someone s: ailing the oceans under certain con- 
ditions having the right to sail on the Great Lakes even without a 
license as provided in this bill. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Captain Bisnor. Are you speaking of an individual that is licensed ? 

Senator Lauscue. I am pursuing the question that was put a mo- 
ment ago to the preceding witness. Will you follow that up, please? 

Mr. Bourron. I asked the question, Was it possible under a present 
Canadian seagoing license for a master to bring a ship into the Great 
Lakes without any further license, even though he had never sailed 
any part of the Great Lakes previously ? 

Captain Bisnor. I don’t believe so, sir. He must be qualified undet 
the Canadian law. 

Captain Jounson. He could under the present Canadian laws, but 
we are hopeful that the Department of Transport of Canada will 
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cooperate in setting up similar pilotage rules to what we have here 
now in the United States. 

Captain Bisuor. Then I am misinformed on that, Senator, if I may 
correct myself. I am under the opinion that the Canadian vessels do 
take pilots. 

The Carman. Well, I think you will find that the Canadian 

uirements are not as stringent as the American requirements. 
aptain Jounson. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. For sailing masters and pilots they are not as 
stringent, but Admiral Richmond did testify they have a series of 
conferences to be held, if and when such legislation is passed, where 
they would try to get Canada and the United States on a more uni- 
form basis than they are at present. 

Are there any further questions? 

Senator Bricker. I think the admiral testified it never has hap- 
pened on the Great Lakes. 

The Cyarrman. It hasn’t yet, and that is what they have been 
working on. 

Are there any further questions of Captain Johnson, or Captain 
Bishop? 

Thank you very much. 

Captain Bisnor. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Shapiro here? 

Mr. Suapiro. I submitted a statement for the record, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. The next witness is Jean Brisset. Mr. Brisset 
represents the Shipping Federation of Canada. 

Mr. Brisser. That is correct, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Brisser. I have already filed on Saturday a statement of the 

osition taken by the shipping federation. I do not propose to read 
it in its entirety, but I would like to pick up the salient features of our 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF JEAN BRISSET, COUNSEL, THE SHIPPING FEDERA- 
TION OF CANADA, MONTREAL, ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. ROLLA 
JOHNSON 


Mr. Brisser. I might say that we are also representing here the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, the International 
Chamber of Shipping of London, and the Baltic and International 
Maritime Conference of Copenhagen. These associations group to- 
gether the major portion of the ocean industry of the world, and the 
associations have a primary objective to present the views of the 
industry in matters having an international aspect. 

Now, the Shipping Federation of Canada is a Canadian association 
which at present represents all ocean-ship operators plying into the 
Great Lakes, and I would like you to keep in mind that at present there 
are no Canadian or American ocean ships going into the lakes. The 
lake ships are either captive ships, because they are too big to come 
down the St. Lawrence River, or they are small canalers that ply down 
the St. Lawrence River, but are not suited for ocean transportation. 

The same applies to the big lake ships not suitable for ocean trans- 
portation. 
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Now, the ocean-ship operators are, of course, vitally interested in 
this bill; and, if I may paraphrase, I would like to say here what this 
bill means insofar as particularly foreign ocean ships are concerned. 

It means this, that if you go up the lakes, in addition to the quali- 
fied officers that are aboard, and by that I mean the master and the 
other officers who have certificates issued by their national govern- 
ments, you must have, and I will use the word advisedly, a pilot 
certified by either the Coast Guard or the comparable Canadian agency. 
Therefore, this pilot is in addition to the other qualified officers, some- 
thing which the lake ships do not have to have because, of course, 
they have the qualified officers certified by the Coast Guard, or the 
comparable Canadian agency. 

Senator Lauscue. Is that the existing situation, that when a for- 
eign ship comes in from the high seas, by regulation or law they have 
to havea pilot? 

Mr. Brisser. No; not at the moment. There is no obligation to 
have a pilot, although I will say they have used, they have always 
used, a pilot on the lake, but I will go to that story a little later. 

The Cuarman. Is that coming into the St. Lawrence as far as 
oceangoing vessels go? It only applies to that section ? 

Mr. Brisset. The present legislation only applies 

The CHarrman. I meant the present practice is only when they 
hit the mouth of the St. Lawrence, or down the river ? 

Mr. Brisser. From further points up to Montreal, there is pilotage 
services by the Canadian Government, and they take pilots. From 
Montreal, up, pilotage is not compulsory. 

Senator Bricker. Do the organizations you represent here require 
a reciprocal hiring of a local pilot? 

Mr. Brisser. In restricted waters, and where it is deemed that a 
pilot is necessary, that is quite so, because they are specialists. 

Senator Bricker. Does that cover all ports, practically ? 

Mr. Brisset. I would imagine in all ports where there is traffic, 
there is a pilot required. 

Now, what is the purpose of this legislation? We were told in the 
House by Admiral Richmond that this is a safety measure, which is 
what we are also wanting, safety on the Great Lakes. But the legisla- 
tion says this pilot which you must have aboard will direct the naviga- 
tion of the ship in certain waters designated by the Coast Guard, and 
I think it is important here to quote the words of Admiral Richmond 
as to where the pilot must navigate the ship. He said this: 





The extent of the “restricted” waters so envisaged, wherein the qualified 
person would have the direct navigational responsibility for the vessel, would be 
spelled out in supporting regulations issued under this legislation. For those 
of you acquainted with the Great Lakes, I might mention that these regulations 
would most certainly include as “restricted waters,” such channels and passages 
as the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers ; the St. Marys River ; the Straits of Mackinac; 
and the western portion of Lake Erie. You might say that this particular 
provision is the real heart of this bill. 

I have supplied for the use of the committee charts of the Great 
Lakes which it might be advisable to keep before you as I proceed in 
my presentation. 

Now, what the bill says, contrary to what one might expect, is not 
that pilots will be put aboard ocean vessels in the areas where they will 
be required to navigate the ship, that is, in the restricted waters that 
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I have defined earlier, but they must be put aboard all through the 
lakes as well as in the open water where they will not take charge of 
the navigation of the vessel, but also in port while loading and dis- 
charging, where, of course, they have no responsibility for the naviga- 
tion of the ship. 

Now, I think here it is of interest to give you a bit of the story of the 
ocean trade into the lakes. There were few ocean ships that went up 
the lake before the last war. During the last war, they were all 
occupied elsewhere, and there was no trade i in the lakes by ocean ship. 

After the last war, the traffic started to increase. There was an 
interest in this tr ade, and I give you such statistics which show that 
in 1946 there were seven ships that went up the lakes from the ocean. 
In 1957, there were 130, that made 344 voyages to United States ports. 
There were regular liner services established. This year, in the first 
3 weeks of the nav igation, there were 60 ocean ships that went up the 
lake, and 130 right up to the end of May, and when the seaway opens, 
we expect, as everybody else, that there would be more ships. 

Well, at first, when the ocean ships started getting up the lakes, 
the owners thought it would be a good idea to have aboard an adviser, 
and they retained the services of sailing masters. Sailing m: isters 
were retired masters or mates that had spent their life on the lakes, 
and they took them aboard, and these sailing masters advised the 
masters of the ocean ships, and at times direc ted the nav igation of the 
ship where their services were required, that is where there was dan- 
gerous waters, and in the rivers, and so forth. 

The most difficult passage—and I would like you to have a look at 
the chart—was between Kingston and Montreal, where you have very 
tricky waters, rapids, small canals, and so forth, and the shipping 
federation made representations to the Canadian Government stating 
you must establish pilotage there, it is necessary for the ocean ships; 
you must regulate the pilotage and provide a pool of trained men to 
navigate our vessels in these waters. 

Ww ell, at first the traffic was not big enough, and the Government 
didn’t want to intervene, but finally in "1952 the Canadian Government 
agreed with the representation of the oceangoing ships, the foreign 
ships, and said we will establish a district. They did so, covering the 
district between Montreal and Kingston, I think 180 miles, and ‘they 
provided pilots who were navigating all the time in that district. 
They would come on the ship at Montreal and get off at Kingston, and 
they were doing many, many tripsaseason. T ‘hey were able to handle 
all kinds of ships, and gain considerable experience, and they are 
strictly supervised, rigidly controlled. The fees are set by the Gov- 
ernment. 

From then on the ocean ships continued to use sailing masters, but 
then from Kingston back to Kingston, and the system proved at that 
time still satisfactory. These sailing masters were engaged on a con- 
tract basis or a season, were paid so much a year, and took the ships of 
their employers. 

Now, in 1956, the sailing masters grouped themselves into an associa- 
tion for the first time, alled the Great Lakes Pilot Association of 
Canada, and the sy stem of the contract sailing masters was abolished. 

When they were paid on a daily basis, they were paid $25 a day. 
They wor ked really only in the restricted w aters, but nevertheless the "Vv 
stayed aboard all through the trip. 
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In 1957, there was a demand for additional pay, and the rate was 
set at $40 a day plus $2.50 expenses. Again, in 1956, the Great Lakes 
Pilot Association, Ww hich comprised only Canadian pilots, affiliated to 
an American organization, the United States organization called the 
International Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, and headed for the Great Lakes district b 
Captain Johnson, the previous witness. There were then three Amer1- 
can training pilots who joined the pool of Canadian sailing masters 
at Kingston. 

In November of 1957, these sailing masters went on strike in sym- 
pathy with the Kingston-Montreal pilots, who wanted to have com- 
pulsory pilotage in their district. The Canadian Government did not 
want to impose compulsory pilotage, possibly for the reason that part 
of the distance traveled is in American waters. Then the lake ships 
oppose compulsory pilotage; the federation was in favor of com- 
pulsory pilotage. 

Bore way, the strike lasted for a few days, but the ships went on and, 

1 1957, again, last year, in May, this bill was introduced in the House. 

W e were advised, I must say, at the last minute of the hearings, and 
we appeared and stated before the House that, in our considered 
opinion, the bill was discriminatory because it would impose on ocean 

ships the burden of having a pilot aboard in addition to the regular 
crew and qualified officers, not only where needed, but, also, all through 
the lakes. 

Senator Lauscuer. On page 6 of your statement, in the last para- 
vraph, you state, although the federation informed the Canadian 
Government that its members were opposed to compulsory pilotage 
between Montreal and Kingston, it 1s believed that the Canadian 
Government did not want to accede to the pilots’ request because of the 
international aspects of the problem, the ships having to travel part 
of the way in United States waters, and because no joint policy had 
as yet been formulated by the two Governments. 

Will you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Brisser. Well, between Montreal and Kingston, a ship traveling 

in that district has to cross from the Canadian to American waters 
all the time on the way. Now, I believe that our Government did 
not feel that they had the right to impose compulsory pilotage when 
part of the distance traveled was in American waters. How could 
the Canadian Government say there will be compulsory pilotage in 
American waters? They would have had to get the American Gov- 
ernment’s agreement, and, apparently, there was no policy worked out 
between the two Governments at the time. 

Senator Lauscner. Is there compulsory pilotage now in Canada? 

Mr. Brisser. There is what we call compulsory payment of pilotage 
dues in the River St. Lawrence below Montreal. This is because of an 
international problem, but, in fact, what happens is this: If you impose 
on a ship the obligation to pay the pilotage dues, the eae will take a 
pilot, and in this way we can say that we have in practice compulsory 
pilotage. 

Senator Lauscur. And the compulsory pilotage is in the limited 
area from Montreal to Kingston and other places that are—— 

Senator Bricker. No; there is no compulsory pilotage in that area. 
The Government refused to impose compulsory pilotage because of the 
international aspect. 
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The Cuarrman. You do collect the fee ? 

Mr. Brisser. No. 

The Cuarrman. That is, between Montreal and the ocean ? 

Mr. Brisser. Where it is all Canadian water and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has full jurisdiction. 

The Cuarrman. In that case, they take on a pilot anyway. If they 
are paying for him, they might as well take him on. 

Mr. Brisser. Exactly, and that applies to all ships, Canadian, lake 
ships, foreign ships, all ships there have to pay the dues. 

Senator Bricker. What is the rate of pay ? 

Mr. Brisset. There are two districts below Montreal, and there 
is a tariff of fees which is graduated, depending upon the tonnage of 
the ship, the size of the ship, and, perhaps, I may ask my technical 
adviser here. 

Captain Mapison. I think the best way we can answer that question 
is that the pilots in Montreal and Quebec earn an average of $9,500 
ayear. They pool their earnings, in other words. 

The Cuarrman, I didn’t hear how much? 

Captain Mapison. $9,500. 

The CHairMan. $9,500 is an average. 

Captain Mapison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brisser. The Government, though, provides the service free ot 
charge to all ships. In other words, the pilot ships, for instance, that 
have to hand or take the pilots to the ships are provided by the Govern- 
ment. It is a Government service, strictly controlled by the Goveri- 
ment agencies concerned. 

Senator Bricker. How much does that mean per trip ? 

Mr. Brisser. It varies with the size of the ship, sir. 

Senator Bricker. What is the variance; what is the minimum and 
what is the maximum ? 

Mr. Brisser. While Captain Madison is looking for the figures, I 
might mention that the waters below Montreal in that pilotage dis- 
trict are very tricky waters, and the requirements so far as capacity on 
the part of the pilots are very exacting. Before being entitled to 
pilot there, the pilot would have to have a master’s or a mate’s license, 
and then he will have to make or do 5 years of apprenticeship. In 
other words, during 5 years, he must pilot ships regularly in his dis- 
trict; for instance, between Montreal and Three Rivers, which is 1 
portion, 90 miles, he will do, perhaps, 3 or 4 trips a week during 5 
years before he is even allowed to direct the navigation of a vessel. 

The same things applies below Quebec. It used to be 7 years, in fact, 
of apprenticeship, but, in view of the increased traffic, 2 years ago, 
the Government relented and reduced that to 5 years of apprentice- 


ship. 

These pilots have either foreign-going or home-trade certificates 
which entitles them to navigate, in the case of foreign-going ships, all 
over the world, over all the oceans of the world, but, in spite of that, 
they must do 5 years of apprenticeship. 

aptain Mapison. The figures you were asking, sir, are based on 
Montreal-Quebec, $5.50 per foot, and three-quarters of a cent per net 
registered ton, minimum-maximum, 16 feet, 2,000 tons. 

ow, for a vessel, for a small-sized vessel of the type that proceeds 
up the lakes, the pilotage would amount to $406, with return. The 
largest would amount to $900, that is a large ore carrier. 
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Mr. Brisser. All the way from Montreal down to the lower portion 
of the St. Lawrence. 

The Cuarrman. On page 9 of your statement, you point out when 
the seaway operates the possibility is that three pilots would have to 
be on all foreign ships for a complete trip around the lakes from King- 
ston to Chicago, or Duluth, and return to Kingston, and pilotage fees 
from Kingston to Chicago and Duluth, you say, would amount to 
between $4,000 and $5,000. Where do you get that figure? I don’t 
question the figure, but I want the record to show how you arrived 
at, it. 

Mr. Brisser. It is, I will admit, an arbitrary figure, but let me 
explain how L arrive at it. 

According to the demand filed by the Sailing Masters Association 
some little while ago, a rate of $75 a day was the rate proposed, plus 
expenses. 

In public declarations made by representatives of the Great Lakes 
Pilots Association, it was stated that, when the seaway opens, not 
only would there have to be 1 pilot, but it would have to be 2 or 3 
pilots put on these ships to navigate all through the lakes. 

The Cuatrman. Now, an average trip making—let me clear this 
up; this is what I don’t understand. 

Do you mean there would be three pilots aboard the ship at the 
same time? Or they would have to pick up three pilots as they went 
along ¢ 

Mr. Brisser. No; at the same time. 

Senator Bricker. This law would not require that. 

Mr. Brisser. I am not saying the bill requires that. 

The Cuatrman. I can understand how you would have a pilot be- 
tween Montreal and Kingston, and 1 from Kingston, say, to Cleve- 
land, and 1 from Cleveland through the St. Marys River, and going 
to Duluth you might have 4 pilots along the way. There wouldn’t 
be all four aboard for the whole trip, would there? 

Mr. Brisser. That is the demand made. 

The CHamrman. That they stay aboard for the whole trip? 

Mr. Brisser. An 8-hour shift. 

The Cuatrman. The pilot that gets on at Kingston goes all the 
way and back? 

Mr. Brisser. No, we have Government pilots to Kingston. Back 
to Kingston, say, on a trip to Chicago, is an average of 20 days, 
roughly, including days in port. From Kingston 2 or 3 pilots would 
have to be put aboard so that they would work on shifts. 

Senator Bricker. Eight-hour shifts? 

Mr. Brisser. Eight-hour shifts, exactly, at the rate of $75 a day. 

Three times $75, plus expenses during 20 days gives you roughly 
the figure which we gave you. 

Senator Lauscur. Where was this demand made? 

Mr. Brisser. It was made in public declarations by the local presi- 
dent, lake district president of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, and I quote 
here from the Wall Street Journal, the issue of Thursday, May 1, 
1958. 

“We have already conceded on one point,” said Captain Johnson. 
“We will agree now to only 2 pilots when most American ships carry 
3 or 4,” he explains. 
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Now, I would like to warn you against these words: “qualified offi- 
cers and pilots.” When Captain Johnson says of American ships 
they have already 3 or 4 aboard, he spent of course, of the 3 or 4 
officers which under your laws you call pilots, the master and the 3 
officers. 

While an ocean ship has also a master and 3 officers, in addition it 
will have those 2 pilots that are pie certified either by the Canadian 
authorities, or by the comparable American agency, which, I under- 
stand, is the Coast Guard. 

The Cuatrman. Do you see any reason why, when you leave Mon- 
treal, a pilot that gets on there gets off at Kingston, when the ship 
leaves Kingston to, say, go down to Cleveland? Why couldn’t you 
have a pilot ; in that stretch? In other w ords, you might have 3 or 4 
pilots on the way to Duluth or Chicago, but they wouldn’t have to all 
stay aboard for the whole trip. 

Mr. Brisser. The legislation, as it is now, says that you must have 
one pilot at least aboard all the time, All through the lakes, although 
that pilot will only navigate the ship or direct ‘the nay igation of the 
ship in certain restricted areas. 

The Cuatrman. That is cael we want. 

How would you get through the St. Marys River without a pilot? 

Mr. Brisser. We want a pilot on the St. Marys River; that is one 
of the restricted areas. 

The CuatrMan. You have a restricted area between Montreal and 
Kingston; you work it there. Why couldn’t the same restricted area 
apply as you move into the lakes ? 

Mr. Brisser. I will explain to this committee what we have done 
to meet these requirements of pilots where they are needed. When 
the bill was passed, and when the new season of navigation of 1955 
came, I will say first of all that the pool of available sailing masters 
had been reduced by various reasons to 48 men, including 8 who were 
then over 65, overage, and we had to serve 60 0 ships that came within 
the first 3 weeks, and 130 that came within the first month and a half. 

I would like to read from my statement here at page 8. 

In view of the impossibility of waiting for the two governments to organize 
proper pilotage services in the restricted areas of the Great Lakes, the federa- 
tion decided to change the sailing masters’ system by disbanding its dispatch- 
ing office in Kingston and creating and servicing a pilotage district encompass- 
ing those parts of the Great Lakes where pilots are required to direct the navi- 
gation of the vessels in the type of voyages in which ships trading into the 
lakes are mainly engaged. Such district is called the Port Weller-Sarnia dis- 
trict, and the new dispatching office is located at Port Weller at the lower end 
of the Welland Canal where pilotage commences and where the pilots board 
from the Government dock the ocean vessels proceeding west of that location. 

To illustrate how the plan operates, let us take the case of a vessel proceeding 
from Montreal to Chicago and return. From Montreal to Kingston, a Canadian 
Government pilot is used; such a pilot would no doubt meet the competency 
requirements of the Coast Guard whenever his services are rendered in Ameri- 
can waters west of St. Regis and up to Kingston. They are qualified and 
highly experienced. From Kingston to Chicago and return, the voyage will last 
approximately 21 days. Experience indicates it is from 17 to 21. Fifty percent 
of this time will be spent in port loading and discharging. 

1. The first stage of the voyage will take the vessel through the Canadian open 
waters of Lake Ontario where no pilot is required, and none will be aboard. 

2. In the second stage, the vessel will transit the Welland Canal, which is all 
Canadian and which connects Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. This is restricted 
waters, there are many locks; the pilot is put aboard at Port Weller at the 
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lower end of the canal, The length of the canal is 28 miles and the steaming 
time between 12 to 18 hours, depending on congestion in the locks and weather 
conditions. 


3. In the third stage, the vessel will cross Lake Erie, which is open waters, 
a distance of 184 miles to Southeast 


Senator Lauscuer. What becomes of that pilot put aboard at Weller? 
Mr. Brisser. We keep him on board on Lake Erie, a distance of 
185 miles to Southeast Shoal at the eastern end. [Continuing:] 


The steam time is 15 to 18 hours and the pilot will remain on board but off 
duty. 

4. The fourth stage begins at the western end of Lake Erie, and the pilot is 
required to be on duty on the bridge from Southeast Shoal and remains on duty 
while the vessel is navigating through the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair and the 
St. Clair River to the lower end of Lake Huron where the pilot is disembarked 
in a launch and landed at Sarnia, also in Canadian territory. The distance 
covered on this passage is roughly 80 miles and the steaming time 12 hours. 

After careful consideration and consultation with Canadian and foreign masters 
familiar with the Straits of Mackinac, the federation is convinced that from a 
safety point of view, it is not necessary to employ a pilot on ocean vessels while 
navigating either eastbound or westbound in the Straits of Mackinac. 


We have masters here who will testify on this subject. 





If the vessel on the way to Chicago calls at any of the Lake Erie ports, such as 
Cleveland and Buffalo, the pilot aboard will direct the vessel into the port and 
into her berth. If the voyage terminates at any of the Lake Brie ports, the 
pilot used in the Welland Canal, can, if required, be provided to serve these 
ports out of the pool available. 


If the vessel stays for a long time in one port, the pilot can go back 
by car or otherwise to his station at the Welland Canal at Port Weller. 

On the way back from Chicago, ocean vessels eastbound from Lake Huron 
embark the pilot stationed at Sarnia from a launch at a suitable location in the 
vicinity of Point Edward and the pilot is required to be on duty on the bridge 
while the vessel is navigating the confined areas described above until the vessel 
reaches Southeast Shoal eastbound and again when passing the Welland Canal. 
The pilot is disembarked at the eastern end of the canal at Port Weller. 

In the voyage given as an illustration, the total steaming time return during 
which the pilot will be required to direct the navigation of the vessel will there- 
fore be between 48 to 60 hours, and the distance, 216 miles. However, under the 
arrangements put into effect by the federation for the Port Weller-Sarnia district, 
the presence of the pilot on board will only be required for 78 to 96 hours, and 
the steaming distance covered will be 584 miles. Compare this with the situation 
if the present legislation goes through its present form; the pilot then will have 
to be aboard for 21 days to render services during 48 to 60 hours and the distance 
covered for the greater part of which the pilot will simply be a passenger will be 
over 2,000 miles quite apart from the days spent in port. 

That is the distance back from Kingston to Chicago and return. 
Now we don’t want to go into too much the questions of safety here, 
as we represent ocean vessels, and we are Canadians, and we are not 
here to tell the Coast Guard or your Government, particularly the 
Coast Guard, for whom we have a high regard, where the present 
legislation has Se but we just want to state this, and ask you, 
Is such a system likely to foster the development of a body of tramed 
pilots thoroughly familiar with local conditions in restricted waters? 

If you keep a pilot 21 days aboard, on a voyage like this, how much 
experience is he going to gain in piloting all kinds of vessels that will 
come up later with the seaway in the River St. Clair, in the Welland 
Canal? waa 

Such development of a pool of trained pilots always working in the 
same district will become more necessary with the operating of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, which will see a great increase in the traffic. 
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The Cuatrman. Would your proposal here be taken care of if the 
bill were amended, where we say—and I am referring to Senate bill 
2096—no merchant vessel of 300 gross tons or over shall navigate 
certain waters, certain United States waters of the Great Lakes and 
their connecting tributaries ? 

Mr. Brisser. We have suggested an amendment very much like this. 
We said certain restricted waters of the Great Lakes. 

The Cuatrman. And then the Coast Guard, our Coast Guard, nat- 
urally, would lay out those so-called restricted waters ? 

Mr. Brisser. Exactly, and they are the experts, they know, they 
have already said which waters they are. 

The CuHatrman. In other words, your fear of the bill is that where 
we say it shall navigate in United States waters of the Great Lakes 
and their connecting tributary waters, the whole area‘ 

Mr. Brisset. The whole area, when the pilots—— 

The Cuarmman. I understand what you are saying. I don’t know 
that the committee will adopt this, but it would in effect pose the 
suggestion that wherever the Coast Guard, United States Coast 
Guard, said the waters were restricted that then there should be 
a pilot aboard. 

Wow. they might possibly call all Great. Lakes waters restricted, 
but at least they would have the flexibility of determining from 
their knowledge and experience the so-called restricted waters. 

Mr. Brisser. Exactly. 

Senator Lauscur. If I may interrupt here, under your present 
operations, after you get west of the St. Lawrence River, and so on, 
into Lake Huron, are there any narrows up there where you hire 
special pilots ? 

Mr. Brisser. No, except if the ships go into Lake Superior, then 
you have to go through the St. Marys River, and definitely there 
there should be a pilot, and we do provide pilots, actually, our- 
selves. 

Senator Lavuscur. What is your mode of operation up there as you 
go from Lake Huron into Lake Superior? You get a pilot there. 
Would you describe your mode of operation there? 

Mr. Brisser. Yes. I might say first of all that only three ships 
last year, ocean ships, went into Lake Superior. 

With respect to the St. Marys River area, that is the area—between Detour 
Passage and White Fish Bay, statistics show that only a very small per- 
centage of the total number of ocean ships entering Lake Huron later proceed 
through St. Marys River into Lake Superior. Until the volume of traffic 
is sufficient to warrant other measures, these exceptional cases have been and 
will be taken care of by arranging to provide a special pilot to navigate the 
vessel through the above area. 

Senator Lauscur. That answers my question. 

Mr. Brisser. I would like to bring this to the committee's at- 
tention. 

When we appeared before the House, we were told that what 
we proposed was impossible, that it was impractical, and could 
not done. Well, strange as it may seem within the space of a 
few weeks the pilotage district which I have described, was organ- 
ized. It was organized from bases in Canada, and frankly we do 
not see how the American Government any more than the Canadian 
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Government, should not be able to do what private operators have 
done. 

Mr. Bourson. What has been the result? Does that mean that 
the pilotage is now entirely in the hands of the Canadian pilots in 
those areas ? 

Mr. Brisser. It is in the hands of the shipping federation, which 
provides the pilots to serve that district. Now, we have, as pilots 
at the present time, 18 or 20—18 men in that district. I think 
they are all Canadians, but we are not adverse to having Amer- 
ican pilots. Quite to the contrary. 

We do have three Americans in that district now. We are certainly 
not adverse to having American pilots. Far from it. It is imma- 
terial to us whether they are Canadian or American, or both, provided 
they are specialists in their field and are trained ‘and can navigate 
ocean ships in those tricky passages and confined waters. That is all 
that we want. 

Now, I say this plan has been put into effect, and has worked 
spite of a position of harrassment by the Great Lakes Pilot Associa- 
tion, who have done everything possible to stop it, and have picketed 
in American ports, in Canadian ports, until the courts both in the 
States and in Canada have removed these pickets on the basis that was 
secondary, I would even say tertiary boycotts. And the members of 
the Great Lakes Pilots Asscoiation insisted that they should be car- 
ried all the time from Kingston back to Kingston, and our court said, 
“You are trying to legislate this, and it is not up to you to do so. It 
may be for the Gover nments of the two countries to say so, to legislate 
to that effect, but not up to you.’ 

Senator Lauscur. Where has this operation been put into effect 
that you described ? 

Mr. Brisser. It has been put into effect, at the beginning of this 
season, between those two points, Port Weller at the 1 Ww estern end of 
Lake Ontario just before you enter the Welland Canal, and it takes the 
ships right up to Sarnia, which is at the lower end of Lake Huron. 
All that is covered. 

Now, there were words spoken about pilotage in other maritime 
countries of the world. Well, we have this to say in this respect. 

In all maritime countries pilotage is a government matter, and its 
establishment and organization is a far cry from the presently pro- 
posed legislation which simply states that pilots must be put aboard 
ships trading from overseas into the Great Lakes, and then leaves the 
shipowners to get the pilots on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

But there is more, there is also the economic aspects of the matter 
which we must go into. 

First of all, I wish to point out that the cost of the new operation 
which the federation has instituted this year has proven to be con- 
siderably less than that of the sailing masters system in force pre- 
viously, last year, when they were only demanding $40 a day. 

This bill will create many vexacious problems for the shipping in- 
terests concerned, and I have taken it upon myself to annex to our 
brief, an editorial of the New York Journal of Commerce that stresses 
this very point, and I think very ably. 

We say that insofar as the open waters are concerned, the ocean 
ship masters and officers are quite able to navigate the open waters of 
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the Great Lakes without having to have at their beck and call on board 
a pilot as the present bill would force them to have. 

We have heard it stated that one of the reasons for the requirements 
of the pilot is because of the differences between the international 
rules and the Great Lakes rules of the road, but we submit that this 
argument is not well founded. Such differences are slight, and can 
be mastered by anybody with average intelligence within a matter of a 
few hours of study. 

In any event, the rules are provided by the Coast Guard in printed 
form, large cards that are posted in the wheelhouse of every foreign 
ship. 

We have heard about separate courses for upbound and down- 
bound ships, on the lakes, and I can assure this committee, and the 
federation is putting itself on record again on this, that it favors 
obligating the masters of ocean ships into the lakes to follow the 
inside and outside courses originated by the Lake Carriers Associ- 
ation, and will police its vessels to make sure that the practices are 
strictly followed. 

The United States Government charts, by the way, do show these 
courses, separate courses, and any master with ocean experience or 
officer can easily follow them. 

I have spoken of the difficulties that. were encountered through the 
Great Lakes Pilots Association last year, and I must say this: So 
far as labor is concerned, it did not appear to us that the rank and 
file of labor had much sy ‘mpathy for the action taken by the sailing 

masters when they refused to serve in the district we had formed. 

In certain ports, they worked in spite of the pickets; in other 
ports, they appeared to be quite anxious to have the pickets removed 
by injunction, as was done, and we are confident that labor unions— 
and we have in mind here the ones that will benefit from the seaway 
development if it is not stifled by vexatious controls like the present 
proposed legislation, Whose membership is much greater than the 
few sailing masters are 40 of them—who have refused to serve 
in the pilotage district established by the federation—are more in 
favor of seeing the seaway work and the ports which it will serve 
busy, than having the sailing masters gain the monopolistic control 
which they are now seeking over seaway traffic, and which can only 
have the adverse effect. of reducing such traffic to a mere trickle. 

Senator Lavscie. Where did these 2 or | 3 stoppages of work occur ? 

Mr. Brisser. We will have witnesses, aha will testify on that very 
point, I think better qualified than Iam. They come from the Ameri- 
can side. 

Now, we say this: If a vexatious control of this kind is imposed, 
it will certainly reduce traffic on the seaway, and I beg your apology 
for the choice of words, but we say it will be a breach of faith on 
the part of the United States Government toward the friendly ship- 
ping nations of the world that have already invested considerable 
money in ships that are intended to come up into the lakes. 

I say also, you can’t discount as insignificant, the effect on the 
steel and shipping interests of your country based in Canada, which 
have invested considerable sums of money in ships flying the British 
flag which are intended to carry iron ore from Labrador to your steel 
foundries on the Great Lakes. 
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Your President, in a recent address to a meeting of the American 
Management Association nominated, and I quote, “a whole kit and 
caboodle of economic notions for oblivion, and amongst others, the 
notion that you can export without importing.” 

We say this, the carriage of import goods into your country and 
conversely the carriage of e export goods from your country in foreign 
bottoms at reduced cost, such as the advent of the seawi ay will per- 
mit, is itself for your foreign customers a form of export and should 
be encouraged. 

Therefore, the waters that the seaway will open should be kept 
free of vexatious controls of monopolistic schemes and its users not 
burdened with unnecessary costs. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Brisset ? 

Senator Bricker. I have none. 

The Cuatrman. We will put your statement in the record in full, 
and we thank you for the charts. They are very helpful. 

If there are no further questions, we will have to get on as we have 
several more witnesses. 

( The entire statement of Mr. Brisset is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF POSITION TAKEN BY THE SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA ON BILL 
No. S. 2096+ 


The Shipping Federation of Canada, incorporated in 1903, is an association of 
owners and operators of vessels trading from overseas to eastern Canadian ports, 
St. Lawrence lower river ports and Canadian and United States Great Lakes 
ports. A list of its membership is appended. The lines listed on the left-hand 
side either own the ships or operate them under charter and the ships so owned 
or operated fly the flag of practically all the maritime countries of Western 
Europe, viz Great Britain, France, Italy, West Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Finland and also the flag of Israel; the members of the 
federation whose names appear on the right-hand side of the list are either the 
operators of the ships in Canada or the Canadian agents of the shipowning lines. 
The Chicago Overseas Shipping Association represents the American agents of 
such lines in United States Great Lakes ports. 

The federation represents, in fact, all oceangoing ships now trading from over- 
seas into both Canadian and American ports of the Great Lakes. There are at 
present no Canadian or American flag vessels trading from overseas into the 
Great Lakes. Save for the small canalers which trade from the lakes down the 
St. Lawrence River to the gulf, the Canadian or American vessels now trading in 
the lakes are captive vessels because of their size which does not permit them 
to navigate down the St. Lawrence Canal system; a great many of them, when 
the St. Lawrence seaway is opened, will be released to trade down the St. Lawrence 
as the canalers now do but neither are suitable for ocean navigation. 

The Federation has also been authorized to act here as the spokesman of the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, the International Chamber of 
Shipping of London, and the Baltic and International Maritime Conference of 
Copenhagen. 

The Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom is a voluntary organization 
controlled by a council representative of shipowners in all the ports of the 
United Kingdom; it brought into being the organization known as the General 
Council of British Shipping. The International Chamber of Shipping which was 
established in 1921, is a body which is primarily concerned with international 
relations, and in the field of international shipping it pursues similar objectives 
to those of the General Council of British Shipping, i. e., to formulate and present 
the views of the shipping industry as a whole on all questions of major policy. 
It groups together mainly British shipping interests but also includes in its 
membership shipping interests from France, Italy, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; the Baltic and International Maritime Conference pursues similar objec- 
tives to those of its British counterpart and groups together mainly Scandinavian 


2 The maps attached to this statement are on file with the committee. 
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shipping interests, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, but also Finnish, German, and 
ritish. 

As present and future users of the Great Lakes system of navigation in their 
overseas trade the shipowners and operators concerned are vitally interested in 
bill 8. 2096 introduced in the Senate of the United States on May 15, 1957. The 
proposed legislation would require every ship trading from overseas into the 
Great Lakes to have a pilot aboard at all times from the moment the ship enters 
the American waters of the St. Lawrence at St. Regis, just west of Montreal, 
until her return there and that such pilot would direct the navigation of the 
vessel in certain restricted areas designated by the Coast Guard. 

It was stated before the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
by Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond, Commandant, United States Coast Guard, that 
“this legislation would be an important step forward in the vital overall cause 
of marine safety.” 

With this objective, owners of ocean ships have no quarrel, for safety of 
navigation is just as vital to them as it is to Canadian and American lake 
shipping interests. Nor are operators of ocean vessels seeking to be treated any 
more favorably than the operators of lake vessels; quite to the contrary, they 
recognize that the respective Governments of Canada and the United States 
may impose on ocean vessels compulsory pilotage in the tricky passages and 
confined channels of the lakes where the head of the Department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating considers pilotage necessary for the protection of public 
works and the interest of navigation in general. 

As regards the “restricted waters” in which the pilot would have to actually 
direct the navigation of the vessel, Vice Admiral Richmond said: 

“The extent of the “restricted” waters so envisaged, wherein the qualified 
person would have the direct navigational responsibility for the vessel, would be 
spelled out in supporting regulations issued under this legislation. For those of 
you acquainted with the Great Lakes, I might mention that these regulations 
would most certainly include as “restricted waters,” such channels and passages 
as the Detroit and St. Claim Rivers, the St. Marys River, the Straits of 
Mackinac, and the western portion of Lake Erie. You might say that this 
particular provision is the real heart of this bill.” 

These areas are indicated by circles Nos. 1, 2, and 3 on the attached chart of 
the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, the western portion of 
Lake Erie being included in area No. 1. 

The bill in its present form, contrary to what one would expect in the light 
of Vice Admiral Richmond’s statement, does not require that pilots be put aboard 
ocean ships trading into the lakes from overseas only in the areas where it is 
intended they should be used ,that is, in the restricted or confined areas desig- 
nated by the Coast Guard, but all through the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes 
system west of St. Regis and therefore as well in the restricted areas where they 
will direct the navigation of the vessel as in the open waters of the Great Lakes 
where it is considered that their services will not be required as conceded before 
before the House by the spokesman of the Coast Guard himself and in ports 
while loading and discharging where it is evident that they are not needed. 

Very few oceangoing ships, trading between ports in Europe and St. Lawrence 
River ports had even gone up above Montreal before the last war and none, so 
far as the Federation records show, went up into the Great Lakes during the 
last war. After the last war, however, shipowners trading from overseas to 
St. Lawrence River ports began to show an interest in the Great Lakes trade 
and the following statistics show the considerable increase in the traffic which 
has taken place during the last 12 years. 

In fact, it was not very long before regular liner service were established, 
i. e., regular services between fixed termini with the vessels following recog- 
nized routes and keeping to an advertised fixed sailing schedule, whether or not 
commercial inducements offer, as compared to “tramps” which do not serve any 
particular trade but proceed anywhere at any time where freight inducement 
offers. The following table only shows the number of ocean vessels which have 
gone into the Great Lakes for purposes of calling at one or more United States 
ports thereto: 
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It is certain that a very substantial further increase will follow the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway, as the seaway will open the lakes to larger 
ships of a tonnage of 7,500 to 10,000 deadweight tons and over, and of a deeper 
draught, namely, 25 feet as compared to present-day oceangoing ships trading 
into the lakes of an average deadweight tonnage of 2,800 tons and limited to a 
draught of 14 feet by reason of the depth of water in the connecting canals, 
The trend toward an substantial increase in traffic is already quite pronounced 
and we mention here that this year no less than 60 oceangoing vessels entered the 
Great Lakes with their cargoes from overseas within the first 3 weeks after the 
opening of navigation on April 9-10 and 130 had done so by the end of May. 

In the early days, oceangoing ships entering the lakes from overseas employed 
contract sailing masters, who were retired lake mates or masters, for the 
purpose of assisting the masters of these vessels in the navigation of the canals 
und restricted waters of the St. Lawrence River, particularly between Mon- 
treal aind Kingston and the confined acreas of the Great Lakes, their con- 
necting and tributary waters. These contract sailing masters would board the 
ships at Montreal and remain on board until the vessel’s return to Montreal; 
they would be engaged by the agents of the line in Montreal on a seasonal salary 
basis. 

The most difficult passage was between Montreal and Kingston where the 

yaters are restricted with numerous tricky passages and confined channels and 

canals; at first the volume of traffic did not warrant Government intervention, 
but as the traffic developed, the federation made representations to the Canadian 
Government urging that a regular pilotage district be constituted between 
Montreal and Kingston with a view to developing a body of trained pilots 
thoroughly familiar with these waters. Finally, the Canadian Government 
recognized the necessity of establishing such a district and did so in 1952; 
the Canadian Minister of Transport became the pioltage authority for that 
district as he is for the districts that have been in existence for many years 
east of Montreal. 

The Canadian Government has now full control of the pilotage system on 
the St. Lawrence River as far west as Kingston at the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario. Special pilots rigidly trained for navigation in the canals and in the 
intricate channels of the St. Lawrence from Montreal to Kingston are made 
available by the Canadian Govenment to ships proceeding up the lakes and 
even though pilotage is not compulsory, the members of the federation have 
agreed to and did at all times use these pilots, who, by reason of the fact 
that they travel back and forth all through the season in the same district, 
have an intimate knowledge of these waters. 

Since the Montreal-Kingston pilotage district was established ocean ships 
going up the lakes continued nevertheless to use sailing masters from Kings- 
ton throughout the Great Lakes and return. 

Up until 1956, individual sailing masters who were not under contract were 
paid a fee of $25 per day while on board; in 1956, they were allowed in addi- 
tion $2.50 a day for expenses. By early 1956, the sailing masters had grouped 
themselves into an association called the Great Lakes Pilot Association of 
Canada, and the system of contract sailing masters was abolished and all sail- 
ing masters were put on a rotation basis being dispatched from the dispatching 
office maintained by the federation at Kingston. Following wage negotiations at 
the beginning of 1957, the rate of pay of sailing masters was set at $40 a day, 
plus $2.50 expenses. In 1956 also, the Great Lakes Pilot Association of Canada 
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affiliated itself to a United States organization called the International Organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates, and Pilots with headquarters in Cleveland and headed, 
for the Great Lakes district, by Capt. Rolla R. Johnson of Cleveland, and three 
American trainee pilots joined the pool of sailing masters at Kingston. In 
early November 1957, the sailing masters went on strike and were on strike 
for 10 days in sympathy with the Montreal-Kingston Government pilots who 
struck to force the Canadian Government to impose compulsory pilotage on all 
ships, lake and ocean, within their district. During this strike, ocean ships 
trading into the lakes proceeded without the assistance of sailing masters. 

Although the federation informed the Canadian Government that its members 
were not opposed to compulsory pilotage between Montreal and Kingston, it is 
believed that the Canadian Government did not want to accede to the pilots’ 
request because of the international aspects of the problem, the ships having 
to travel part of the way in United States waters, and because no joint policy 
had as yet been formulated by the two Governments. Undoubtedly, also the 
lake shipping interests were opposed to such compulsory pilotage and were not 
given appropriate assurance that their ships would be exempted. 

In the interval, on May 14, 1957, the present bill was introduced before Con- 
gress to require ocean ships trading into the lakes from overseas to carry 
pilots on board at all times when navigating in American waters of the Great 
Lakes. The real purpose of the bill is, therefore, to perpetuate what the feder- 
ation considers to be the now ill-suited and uneconomical sailing master system. 
The federation presented its case before the Subcommittee on Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Navigation of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives, and if we may summarize 
it, its case was that— 

1. The bill in its present form could be discriminatory if by regulations 
certain classes of ocean ships were exempted from the obligation to have 
a pilot on board at all times (such would be the case of ships having on 
board officers holding certificates endorsed by the Canadian Government, 
e. g., Canadian and British certificates, while such endorsement would be 
denied to Dutch, German, Norwegian, etc., masters and officers) ; 

2. It would place an undue economic burden on the oceangoing vessels 
trading into the Great Lakes; 

3. Pilots were not required all through the Great Lakes; 

4. Both the United States and the Canadian Governments should get 
together and establish properly constituted pilotage districts only where 
they are required in the Great Lakes system, i. e., in narrow waters and 
where navigation is intricate ; 

The Federation further stressed that the economics of the situation in the 
light of the expected demands of the sailing masters, if the legislation went 
through, would make is impossible to continue the present system, let alone the 
unavailability of sufficiently trained pilots to serve the ships in view of the 
increase foreseen in the traffic, particularly after the opening of the seaway. 
The federation also pointed out that the legislation would have the effect of 
unduly strengthening the position of the unions concerned. 

From remarks made by members of the House committee at the hearings 
here in January of this year, it appeared to the representatives of the federation 
that to the committee, the cost of about $850 for a sailing master for, say, the 
voyage from Kingston to Chicago and return, as it was in 1957, did not seem 
to be unreasonable and that on the other hand, the establishment of pilotage 
districts in the restricted areas of the Great Lakes was an enterprise which 
presented insurmountable difficulties. The bill in its present form was therefore 
passed. 

By the beginning of 1958, the pool of available sailing masters at Kingston 
had been reduced by retirement and other reasons to 48 men, but of these 48 
men, 8 were over age; i. e., over 65 years. It was indicated to the federation 
that the Great Lakes Pilot Association of Canada and its American affiliate, no 
doubt encouraged by the passage of the bill in Congress, would demand that in 
the future two pilots would have to be put aboard each vessel at Kingston, and 
that the daily fee of the pilots would be set at $75 plus expenses. On 2 different 
oceasions, the president for the Great Lakes district of the International Or- 
ganization of Masters, Mates and Pilots, announced that next year when the 
seaway opens, 3 pilots on all foreign ships for the complete trip around the 
Lakes from Kingston to Chicago or Duluth and return to Kingston would have 
to be employed. 
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On the basis above indicated, pilotage fees payable by an ocean-going ship 
proceeding from Kingston to Chicago and/or Duluth would amount to between 
$4,000 and $5,000, which is greatly in excess of the total wages paid to the whole 
of the crew of such vessel during the voyage up the Lakes. Furthermore, with 
the 60 ships that moved into the Lakes within the first 3 weeks of navigation 
this year, it is easy to apprehend that with the exigencies of the association 
requiring two pilots on board, there would not have been enough pilots to serve 
the ships which wanted to come to trade into the lakes. 

In view of the impossibility of waiting for the two Governments to organize 
proper pilotage services in the restricted areas of the Great Lakes, the federa- 
tion decided to change the sailing masters’ system by disbanding its dispatching 
office in Kingston and creating and servicing a pilotage district encompassing 
those parts of the Great Lakes where pilots are required to direct the navigation 
of the vessels in the type of voyages in which ships trading into the Lakes are 
mainly engaged. Such district is called the Port Weller-Sarnia district, and 
the new dispatching office is located at Port Weller at the lower end of the 
Welland Canal where pilotage commences and where the pilots board from the 
xovernment dock the ocean vessels proceeding west of that location. 

To illustrate how the plan operates, let us take the case of a vessel proceeding 
from Montreal to Chicago and return. From Montreal to Kingston, a Canadian 
Government pilot is used; such a pilot would no doubt meet the competency 
requirements of the Coast Guard whenever his services are rendered in Amer- 
ican waters west of St. Regis and up to Kingston. From Kingston to Chicago 
and return, the voyage will last approximately 21 days; 50 percent of this time 
will be spent in port loading and discharging. 

1. The first stage of the voyage will take the vessel through the Canadian 
open waters of Lake Ontario, where no pilot is required and none will be aboard. 

2. In the second stage, the vessel will transmit the Welland Canal, which is 
all Canadian and which connects Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. This is restricted 
water; there are many locks; the pilot is put aboard at Port Weller, at the 
lower end of the canal. The length of the canal is 28 miles, and the steaming 
time between 12 to 18 hours, depending on congestion in the locks and weather 
conditions. 

3. In the third stage, the vessel will cross Lake Erie, which is open water, 
a distance of 184 miles to Southeast Shoal at the western end. The steaming 
time is 15 to 18 hours, and the pilot will remain on board but off duty. 

4. The fourth stage begins at the western end of Lake Erie, and the pilot is 
required to be on duty on the bridge from Southeast Shoal and remains on duty 
while the vessel is navigating through the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, and 
the St. Clair River to the lower end of Lake Huron, where the pilot is disembarked 
in a launch and landed at Sarnia, also in Canadian territory. The distance 
covered on this passage is, roughly, 80 miles, and the steaming time 12 hours. 

After careful consideration and consultation with Canadian and foreign 
masters familiar with the Straits of Mackinac, the federation is convinced that, 
from a safety poinfof view, it is not necessary to employ a pilot on ocean vessels 
whilst navigating either eastbound or westbound in the Straits of Mackinac. 

If the vessel on the way to Chicago calls at any of the Lake Erie ports, such 
as Cleveland and Buffalo, the pilot aboard will direct the vessel into the port 
and into her berth. If the voyage terminates at any of the Lake Erie ports, 
the pilot used in the Welland Canal can, if required, be provided to serve these 
ports out of the pool available. As regards the ports on Lake Ontario and 
certain ports on Lake Michigan, it is suggested that the local port authorities 
may provide any necessary services to ships berthing, an arrangement which 
could easily be given effect. 

Ocean vessels eastbound from Lake Huron embark the pilot stationed at 
Sarnia from a launch at a suitable location in the vicinity of Point Edward, and 
the pilot is required to be on duty on the bridge while the vessel is navigating 
the confined area described above until the vessel reaches Southeast Shoal east- 
bound and again when passing the Welland Canal. The pilot is disembarked at 
the eastern end of the canal at Port Weller. 

In the voyage given as an illustration, the total steaming time, return, during 
which the pilot will be required to direct the navigation of the vessel will, there- 
fore, be between 48 and 60 hours, and the distance 216 miles. However, under 
the arrangement put into effect by the federation for the Port Weller-Sarnia 
district, the presence of the pilot on board will only be required for 78 to 96 
hours, and the steaming distance covered will be 584 miles. Compare this with 
the situation if the present legislation goes through in its present form; the pilot 
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then will have to be aboard for 21 days to render services during 48 to 60 hours, 
and the distance covered for the greater part of which the pilot will simply be 
a passenger will be over 2,000 miles, quite apart from the days spent in port. Is 
such a system likely to foster the development of a body of trained pilots 
thoroughly familiar with local conditions in restricted waters? Such develop- 
ment will, nevertheless, become the more necessary with the opening of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, which will see a great increase in the traffic and bring 
into the lakes ships of a greater tonnage and deeper draft. 

With respect to the St. Marys River area, that is, the area between Detour 
Passage and Whitefish Bay, statistics show that only a very small percentage 
of the total number of ocean ships entering Lake Huron later proceed through 
St. Marys River into Lake Superior. Until the volume of trafiic is sutticient 
to warrant other measures, these exceptional cases have been and will be taken 
care of by arranging to provide a special pilot to navigate the vessel through 
the above area. 

Actually, only three ocean vessels proceeded into Lake Superior during the 
entire 1957 season of navigation. 

The plan put into effect by the federation provides, at present, pilotage in all 
the areas designated by the Coast Guard on the voyage from Kingston to Chi- 
cago, except in the Straits of Mackinac. This plan, which entails a close check 
on the personnel selected, insofar as competency, knowledge of local conditions, 
and physical fitness are concerned, has been in operation since the beginning 
of the season of 1958, and, in the judgment of the federation and the Canadian 
Government, has proved to be practical and feasible, in spite of the harassment 
and opposition with which the federation has been faced on the part of the 
members of the Great Lakes Pilot Association of Canada. Indeed, save for eight 
who agreed to serve, the balance refused to do so, and organized pickets in 
American ports to prevent the ships from being worked, and also in Kingston, 
to induce the Goveriument Montreal-Kingston pilots, with whom they had gone 
on a sympathy strike the previous year, to refuse to board the vessels on the 
way down to Montreal. Injunction proceedings, commenced at the instigation 
of the National Labor Relations Board, removed the pickets in United States 
ports, and the longshoremen then worked the vessels. In Kingston, injunction 
proceedings also put an end to the picketing, and we should like to quote here 
an extract from the judgment of McRuer, J., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario, commenting on the ends which the sailing masters were seeking to 
attain: 

“What the defendants and their association seek to do is to accomplish what 
is, in fact, a legislative program. That is, to legislate that all foreign ships 
must carry sailing masters on the Great Lakes. There is a bill before the 
United States Congress directed to this end, but it is one thing for such legis- 
lation to be passed by a body that is representative of the people and it is 
another thing to bring about the result in the guise of a labor dispute by setting 
up picket lines for the purpose of bringing about that resulf The shipowners 
have a common-law right to operate their ships as owners of the ships until that 
right is interfered with by legislation. They may agree or refuse to agree to 
employ sailing masters, according to circumstances, and, likewise, the sailing 
masters may agree or refuse to agree to go on board the plaintiff's ships. In 
the absence of legislation, no man is compelled to work where he does not want 
to work; neither are the shipowners required to carry pilots or sailing masters 
except where, by law, that requirement has been placed upon them.” 

It is easy to conceive what a stranglehold the sailing masters would have on 
shipping in the Great Lakes if the present bill were passed. Furthermore, it 
is, you will agree, somewhat incongruous that a group of private shipowners 
would have been forced to organize, on their own initiative, in the space of a 
few weeks, pilotage services from bases in Canada to handle vessels partly 
within strictly American restricted waters, thereby proving that what they advo- 
cated was possible to achieve without too much difficulty. In all maritime coun- 
tries, pilotage is a government matter, and its establishment and organization 
is a far cry from the presently proposed legislation, which simply states that 
pilots must be put aboard ships trading from overseas into the Great Lakes, and 
then leaves the shipowners to get the pilots on a catch-as-catch-ecan basis. 

Insofar as economics are concerned, we may state here that the cost of the 
new operation, including fees paid to the pilots, dispatching, launch services, and 
so forth, have proven to be considerably less than that of the sailing masters’ 
system in force last year. Up to 16 pilots have been used so far in the district, 
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and the operation is resulting in the development of specialized pilots; hence, 
more efficient pilotage, which surely should be the aim of those interested in 
the safety of navigation on the Great Lakes. 

The Coast Guard, who have sponsored the bill, have not realized how many 
vexatious problems the present bill can create for the shipping interests con- 
cerned. In an editorial, the New York Journal of Commerce, issue of March 27, 
1958, a copy of which is appended, commented very strongly on this topic. 

In line with the New York Journal of Commerce, the federation submits that 
masters and officers of ocean ships holding certificates or licenses issued by the 
national governments of their respective countries, which qualify them to sail 
their ships all over the world and are accepted as such by all countries, are 
competent to navigate the open waters of the Great Lakes without having to 
have at their beck and call a pilot always on board, as the present bill would force 
them to have. It has been stated that one of the reasons for this requirement 
is because of the differences between the international rules of the road and the 
Great Lakes rules of the road, but the argument is ill founded, as any such 
differences are, in fact, slight and can be mastered by anybody of average intel- 
ligence with a few hours of study; the situation is not any different than else- 
where in the world where local rules of navigation have to be adhered to. The 
federation also wishes to put itself on record that it favors obligating the mas- 
ters of oceangoing ships into the lakes to follow the inside and outside courses 
on the various lakes as originated and adopted by the Lake Carriers Association 
and adhered to by Canadian lake ships and would, in the interest of safety, police 
the vessels of its members to make sure that the practices are strictly followed. 

On the subject of labor, the editorial referred to above states: 

“Shipowners, planning to use the seaway in the future know all too well that 
at certain times in the year any of their vessels west of the main seaway works 
would be peculiarly vulnerable to strikes and work stoppages. 

“Aside from the consideration that employment of a ‘sailing master’ for a 
trip up the lakes and return would cost them on the order of $700 to $900 extra, 
they know that any of their vessels caught in the lakes by a pilots’ strike just 
before the season closed could be held there for the entire winter. Even if the 
captain had plenty of time to get down the lakes and ut of the St. Lawrence 
before the ice closed in, he would be unable to start witliout the ‘sailing master’ 
aboard. The ‘sailing masters’ could thus exert a stranglehold on seaway ship- 
ping more powerful than that of the longshoremen. This threatens one new 
element of uncertainty into a picture which, as it is, looks uncertain enough.” 

We should like, however, to state here that in the recent events described 
above, it did not appear to the federation that the rank and file of labor had 
much sympathy for the action taken by the sailing masters; in certain ports 
the longshoremen worked in spite of the picketing organized by the sailing 
masters, while in other ports the longshoremen appeared to be anxiously await- 
ing the removal of the pickets by injunction. The federation is confident that 
labor unions, and we have in mind here the ones who will benefit from the 
seaway development, if it is not stifled by vexatious controls like the present 
proposed legislation, and whose membership is much greater than the few 
sailing masters who have refused to serve in the pilotage district established 
by the federation, are more in favor of seeing the seaway work and the ports 
which it will serve busy than having the sailing masters gain the monopolistic 
control, which they are now seeking over seaway traffic, and which can only 
have the adverse effect of reducing such traffic to a mere trickle. 

But there is more; the imposition of vexatious controls by the United States 
Government on ocean shipping intending to use the seaway would be a breach 
of faith on the part of the United States Government toward the maritime 
countries of the Western World, whose nationals have already invested con- 
siderable sums of money in building and equipping ships primarily intended for 
the seaway traffic; such a breach of faith would certainly not enhance the 
prestige of the United States abroad. We have already indicated that the 
Canadian Government was deeply concerned over this legislation and need 
not emphasize what the effect would be in Canadian circles ; we cannot discount 
either as insignificant the effect on the steel and shipping interests of your 
country based in Canada, which have invested considerable sums in ships ‘lying 
the British flag, which are intended to carry iron ore from Labrador to your steel 
foundries on the Great Lakes. 

Your President in a recent address to a meeting of the American Management 
Association nominated “a whole kit and caboodle” of economic notions for 
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“oblivion” and amongst others, “the notion that you can export without 
importing.” 

The carriage of import goods into your country and, conversely, the carriage 
of export goods from your country in foreign bottoms, at reduced cost, such 
as the advent of the seaway will permit, is itself for your foreign customers 
a form of export and should be encouraged. Therefore, the seaway and the 
waters which it will open to ocean navigation must be kept free of vexatious 
controls, of monopolistic schemes and its users not burdened with unnecessary 
costs. 

The federation respectfully requests that the bill in its present form be not 
passed, that further time be given to both Governments to work out some 
practical solution of the pilotage problem on the lakes. We should like to men- 
tion here that the Canadian Shipowners Association, the Shipping Federation 
of Canada and the Dominion Marine Association, which is the counterpart of 
your Lake Carriers Association, have made representations to the Canadian 
Government requesting that the latter appoint an investigating body to survey 
the whole of the pilotage question; this body is expected to convene at an early 
date. The problems are complex and require further study; the present legis- 
lation ean have far-reaching effects and unexpected and undesirable results 
so far as the seaway is concerned. 

It is further suggested that the pilotage plan now put into effect by the 
federation On the Great Lakes, and which both Governments could take over, 
should be given a fair trial. In fact, to foster the development of the pool of 
trained pilots that will be required to service the greater number of oceangoing 
vessels which will enter the lakes in the future, the federation advocates that 
after consultation between the United States Government and the Canadian 
Government a joint policy be formulated for the setting up of Government- 
controlled pilotage districts in these restricted areas of the Great Lakes where 
pilotage is necessary in the interest of marine safety. The Governments would 
fix the pilotage fees for the service, the wages and working conditions of the 
pilots, set their qualifications, prescribe rules of conduct, arrange periodical 
medical examinations, including eye and ear tests, and provide for fines and 
suspensions, in case of breach of regulations. Only by such a policy can it be 
hoped that the required number of trained and competent pilots to serve the 
ships trading in the Great Lakes will be made and kept available. 

The federation is informed that the Canadian Government is in favor of 
such a policy and will work jointly with the United States Government to put 
it into effect. Further, it has advised the federation that it was very much 
alive to the adverse effect which the present legislation contained in bill S. 2096 
would have on the seaway. 

However, if the United States Government feels or considers that the present 
legislation should be passed at this time, the federation humbly suggests that 
the present bill be amended to require pilots to be put aboard ocean ships 
trading from overseas into the Great Lakes only in restricted waters, and to 
that effect paragraph 1 of the present bill should read as follows: 

“That no merchant vessel of 300 gross tons or over shall navigate such con- 
fined United States waters of the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary 
waters and the Saint Lawrence River as far east as Saint Regis as may in the 
interest of marine safety be designated in regulations issued by the head of 
the Department in which the Coast Guard is operating unless there is in the 
service of such vessel a pilot or other officer qualified for navigation on such 
United States waters licensed either by the head of such Department or by the 
appropriate agency in Canada. This pilot or other qualified officer shall, subject 
to the customary authority of the master, if he is not himself the master, 
direct the navigation of the vessel on such waters,” 

Respectfully submitted. 


J. P. Boye, 
Chairman of the Pilotage Committee, 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Ine. 
JEAN BriIsseEt, 
of Counsel. 
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t THE SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA 
e Line Firm 
a Argonaut Navigation Co., Ltd____---- Argonaut Navigation Co., Ltd., Mon- 
Ss treal, Quebec. 
e Andros Shipping Co., Ltd_.....-_____ Atlantic Shipping Agencies, Ltd., Mon- 
Ss treal, Quebec. 
y Ganadian Import O0.....csccmeanee Canadian Import Co. Montreal, 
Quebec. 
t Canadian National (West Indies) Canadian National (West Indies) 
e Steamship, Ltd. Steamships, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
\- Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd-___. Canadian Pacifie Steamships, Ltd., 
Dn Montreal, Quebec. 
f PE OE RN ste coviileok dissec ecahiigiabaaate orcs Canadian Overseas Shipping (1956), 
n Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
y ie PIO TN icine leaiecia Do. 
y GL Sam iaiicisin tes coksiaietduaeiasmactias Do. 
;- *Swedish Chicago Line._.___._-_..___ Do. 
s RGA BAND) Mies dacsicniecessmasstbianiniils County Line, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
mite, Dunne! Lin@en ssn the The Cunard Steam-Ship Co., Ltd, 
e Montreal, Quebec. 
3 *Cunard Donaldson and Dominion Do. 
f Line. Do. 
g *Cunard Steam-Ship Co., Ltd__._-_--_ Do. 
t *Donaldson Line, Ltd_...--....-... Do. 
n Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd-__-______-~ Do. 
Fe Java-New York Line. «—..5..c uss Do. 
e Watte,. Watts.&: Oo, L6G cns Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
d Dominion Goel Oo., EAs ciceccniitccces Quebec. 
e Do, 
il Dominion Shipping Co., Ltd__.________ Federal Commerce & Navigation Co., 
d *Federal Commerce & Navigation Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
e Ltd. Do. 
e Canada-Levant Line__.-.-...-__.____ Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Bristol City Line (Canada), Ltd._.__ Quebec. 
yf Do. 
it Bristol City Line of Steamships, Ltd__ Do. 
h Cairn-Thomson Line_...--_--.---_-_- Do. 
6 Canada Europe Line__.-----_-----_- Do. 
*Furness (Montreal), Ltd_.._.__.______ Do. 
t Furness Red Cross Line-.-.-__-._--- Do. 
t Furness Warren Line_...~.......... Do. 
S SMI CES ERIN as ak cx naps kena snsmicrieeehthaleasccenic Do. 
0 Holland America Line....__........ Do. 
PU ae Do. 
“a *Manchester Liners, Ltd----.----..__ Do. 
y RCO Ca TO aii ican tedden Gouldandris Bros. (Canada), Ltd., 
e Goulandris Bros. (Canada), Ltd_____ Montreal, Quebee. 
vf Imperial Oil, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
e Christensen Canadian African Lines_. Kerr Steamships, Ltd., Moutreal, 
h (Juebec. 
e Leif Hoegh & Co; A/S... un - Do. 
t Norwegian American Line_____________ Do. 
r VW OOD EANGriiuels. le Do. 
, *Hamburg American Line__--__________ Do. 
"Noren German LIGVG. ou... isi cee Do. 
"Anpremnier @ Bese... .- a Do. 
*A. Kirsten-Sartori & Berger___________ Do. 
eo es eee eee Do. 
Lunham & Moore Shipping Ltd________ Lunham & Moore Shipping, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec 
Kingsport Shipping Co., Ltd__..-_____ Kingsport Shipping Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec 
Lawes Shipping Co., Ltd_........_____ Lawes Shipping Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
(Juebec 


*Asterisks indicate lines operating foreign oceangoing ships into the Great Lakes. 
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THe SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA—Continued 


Line Firm 
Bree tame ae ee Se So woe March Shipping Agency, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec 
Canada South Africa Line____-------- Do. 
GIO BAD nncadabecikehgowannne Do. 
Repere & Holt Lave. ou. Secu. Do. 
I iit et lmmaimsen Do. 
en Se. es es ee Do. 
*Zim-Israel American Lines____.__-_-~~ Do. 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., 
MN Bi ices ap teee ee Dn te ie a eep atin McLean Kennedy, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec 
Canada Far Mast’ Line. =~... ......- Do. 
Canada India Pakistan Service_____-~- Do. 
*Ellerman’s Great Lakes Line ___----~- Do. 
Ellerman’s Wilson Line__-_~ AE iwi cite Do. 
*Head & Lord Line.___~--__.---_ tee Do. 
Seandinavian American Line____----~- Do. 
sdynia American Line__-__._--_--_--- Do. 
Montreal-Australia-New Zealand Line, 
re. Bo ee Shee EY Bes i IRR Bee Montreal Australia New Zealand Line, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
Brodin Line__..___._....._._.__---_._._-_-_.. Montreal Shipping Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec 
Canada Continental Line, Ltd___ i Deo. 
Canada Mediterranean Line. Ltd. -_--- Do. 
OG ee os aes oe. Do. 
"eee tee, TRO WW.~ 52320 ows Do. 
Moore-MeCormack Lines______-_-____. Moore-MceCormack Lines (Canada) 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
New Zealand Shipping Co., Ltd__----- New Zealand Shipping Co., Ltd., Mont- 


real, Quebec 
North American Shipping Agency, Ltd_. North American Shipping Agency, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Northern Seaboard Agencies, Ltd_--~- Northern Seaboard Agencies, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Quebec Steamship Lines, Ltd__-.-----. Quebec Steamship Lines, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Quebec 
Te es ici Stes Robert Reford Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. 
Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, S. A_- Do. 
DENK: TRING. 5 Sorts ied Do. 
*Newfoundland-Canada Steamships, Ltd_ Do. 
ORR O en: BALC sfc 3t seen Saguenay Shipping, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. 
*Saguenay Shipping, Ltd__.__.--------- Do. 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Ltd__.....__. Shell Canadian Tankers, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. 
Deep-Sea ‘Tankers, Ltd___..-.-.------- Do. 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd_---- Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. 
Argentine State Line_____._____--__--_. Shipping, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
McColl Frontenac Oil Tankers (Deep- 
Nn De a an eth sence Do. 
I i I iii micies erin lmneiemne Do. 
Rie I BA nn eb ini docs Do. 
South African Marine Corp__-------~- Do. 
British American Oil Tankers_______~- Do. 
*Sealakes Shipping Corp., Ltd________-__ Sealakes Shipping Corp., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 
Sincennes-McNaughton Line, Ltd______- Sincennes-McNaughton Line,  Ltd., 


Montreal, Quebec. 
_.......----. Swedish American Line, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


*Swedish American Line__- 


* Asterisks indicate lines operating foreign oceangoing ships into the Great Lakes. 
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THE SHIPPING FEDERATION oF CANADA—Continued 


Line Firm 
TPramelent, VOGGOl B64) cis need Wimeheind ies St. Lawrence Freighting Corp., Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 
General Steam Navigation Co., Ltd_._._. St. Paul Shipping Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec. 


*Talabot Shipping & Trading Co., Ltd__.. Talabot Shipping & Trading Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Transocean Shipping & Coal Co., Inc_._. Transocean Shipping & Coal Co., Inc., 
Montreal, Quebec. 
American Pioneer Line____..._________ United States Lines Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


* Asterisks indicate lines operating foreign oceangoing ships into the Great Lakes. 


{The Journal of Commerce and Commercial, New York, March 27, 1958] 
HAZARDS IN THE SEAWAY 


The extended series of articles on recent developments along the St. Lawrence 
seaway, concluded yesterday in this newspaper, made it plain that both the 
builders and potential users of that waterway are beset by a host of problems— 
some of them inevitable, some unexpected, some present now, and others looming 
on the horizon. 

No undertaking of this magnitude could be free of them altogether. Nor should 
the fact that the impact of these issues has rubbed some of the bloom off the 
rosier anticipations of a new and glorious era along the Great Lakes be allowed 
to detract from the undeniably great value of the seaway itself. 

It is clear; for example, that not everybody, and perhaps nobody at all, is 
going to be altogether satisfied with the way in which the toll issue is worked 
out. The range of opinion from those in the United States of America who 
want them high and those ship operators in Canada who oppose any at all is 
much too great for that. We simply have to face the fact that under the law as 
it stands, no matter how high or low they are, or how they are applied, some- 
body will have to pay them and somebody won't like them. 

But if it is one thing to have to face unavoidable problems of this sort, it is 
quite another to be forced to grapple with vexations interposed unnecessarily 
by officials or legislators who, no matter how good their intent may be, do not 
always look to see just where they are going. 

One such example is the bill recently reported by the House Merchant Marine 
Committee requiring all vessels of more than 300 tons to employ a qualified 
United States or Canadian pilot or sailing master while transiting the Great 
Lakes or their tributary waters. 

On the face of things, this is quite an innocent measure. It can and has been, 
in fact, made to look like a highly sensible one. After all, virtually all nations 
require foreign vessels moving through constructed waterways to employ local 
pilots. Moreover, most shipowners would be prudent enough to do so even with- 
out the requirement. So far as the Great Lakes are concerned, foreign vessels 
transiting the present Canadian 14-foot waterway usually employ sailing masters 
without any prompting from the law. 

There is a difference, however, between expecting a shipowner to exercise 
prudence in operating his vessel in waters like the Great Lakes and in laying 
down unilaterally a series of requirements as to just what the precautions shall 
be. 

We do not for a moment question the wisdom of requiring the use of local pilots 
in the seaway itself, in the narrower channels up the lakes, or in the approaches 
to port areas. But over broad areas the Great Lakes are as easily navigated as 
the Baltic, and certainly more easily than certain areas of, say, the Aegean Sea, 
where international shipping traffic is heavy but in which the employment of a 
sailing master is left strictly up to the operator’s own judgment. 

This factor makes the requirement now before Congress debatable at least, but 
it is not the only factor involved. 
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Shipowners, planning to use the seaway in the future, know all too well that 
at certain times in the year any of their vessels west of the main seaway works 
would be peculiarly vulnerable to strikes and work stoppages. 

Aside from the consideration that employment of a sailing master for a trip 
up the lakes and return would cost them on the order of $700 to $900 extra, they 
know that any of their vessels caught in the lakes by a pilots’ strike just before 
the season closed could be held there for the entire winter. Even if the captain 
had plenty of time to get down the lakes and out of the St. Lawrence before the 
ice closed in, he would be unable to start without the sailing master aboard. 
The sailing masters could thus exert a stranglehold on seaway shipping more 
powerful than that of the longshoremen. This threatens one new element of 
uncertainty into a picture which, as it is, looks uncertain enough. 

But it is not the particular merits and demerits of this measure that disturb 
us. It is the fact that Congress is considering unilateral action affecting shipping 
on what both the United States and Canada agree is in good part an international 
waterway. 

Granting that a measure such as this would not and could not doom the sea- 
way; granting even, for argument’s sake, that it might prove beneficial. Why is 
Congress weighing legislative action on such a matter at all? Should it not have 
been worked out first between the United States and Canadian Governments? 
Failing that, would it not properly be a treaty matter? 

The precedent Congress would set by adopting this measure—limited though 
it might be in its initial effect—would not be encouraging. If the bill itself looks 
like a safety measure in some respects, it looks like a “make work” venture in 
others. And those who are now considering building ships for the seaway or 
debating whether to route important future cargo movements along its course 
will naturally wonder, and wonder long, as to whether there will not be more to 
come, 


{Extract from report by H. Leslie Brown, Commercial Counselor, Office of High Commis- 
sioner for Canada in London] 


Economic Errects or SEAWAY 


The interior Great Lakes system of water transportation has already become 
highly efficient for the carriage of bulk goods. Wheat and other grains cur- 
rently move in great volume from the lakehead to various points between Port 
Colborne and Prescott in Great Lakes ships. At these points the cargoes are 
transshipped either to small canalers or to the railways. It has been estimated 
that the seaway will, by enabling bulk cargoes of grain to be carried from the 
lakehead all the way to Montreal, thus obviating any transshipment, decrease 
the shipping costs of this cargo by from 8 to 5 cents per bushel. This will place 
Canadian grain in a better competitive position on the world market. The 
economies of the reverse journey, from open sea to lakehead, are equally true. 

Another large-scale movement within the confines of the Great Lakes system 
is the iron-ore trade. At present this trade is confined between the western end 
of Lake Superior and the large industrial markets of the United States and 
Canada which border Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. However, with a rising 
steel-production trend in Canada and the United States and the dwindling of the 
reserves of suitable ore bodies in the famous Mesabi Range, there will be a grow- 
ing need for the importation of high-grade ores. Canadian Labrador ore is 
already available in abundant quantities. The cheaper water-transportation 
facilities afforded by the seaway will enable this ore to be shipped into the 
heart of North America at a price more competitive than that currently possible. 
This, in turn, by avoiding the higher cost of resorting to the less suitable ore 
bodies in the Mesabi Range area, will postpone increases in iron-ore costs in the 
Great Lakes region and lower the price of finished steel products. 

The importance of the St. Lawrence seaway is difficult to overestimate. 
Fundamentally, it provides deepwater transportation right through the heart 
of industrial North America. Over 60 percent of the Canadian population, for 
example, is located in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec adjoining the seaway 
on the north. These two Provinces account for nearly 80 percent of Canada’s 
manufacturing and processing capacity. Similarly, the 8 States adjoining the 
seaway on the American side to the south contain 35 percent of the United 
States population. Over one-half of the value added to products by manufac- 
turing in the United States is attributable to the industries of these States. 
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The seaway will be a funnel into which world shipping routes will converge 
from many quarters. The export and import traffic with Europe and other 
overseas ports has been building up in volume ever since the war; a growing 
number of services are being provided; trade connections are being developed; 
in fact, all the preliminary work necessary for the expansion of a new trade 
route has been carried out. In the long run perhaps it is this trade, based on the 
savings to be obtained from direct shipment by water, which will provide the 
most conspicuous evidence of the seaway’s existence deep into Great Lakes 
territory. The expansion of export and import trade at Great Lakes ports will 
bring not only different types of traffic at these ports in ships of various flags, 
but newer and more complete auxiliary services, and a greater consciousness 
of the importance and value of foreign trade to our own prosperity. 

The power developments, including a future one at Lachine, are to be a basic 
power source for the adjacent territory on both sides of the boundary. The 
Canadian share of this power will be readily absorbed by the expanding popula- 
tion and industry of Ontario, so much so that it has not delayed in the least a 
parallel expansion in steam power development in the Province, nor made the 
research into production from atomic energy any less urgent. The Long Sault 
is the last large source of hydroelectric power within the Province of Ontario. 

Last, but not least, the seaway is a magnet to which future industry will be 
attracted, not merely in the vicinity of the canals, but throughout the whole area 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes. The seaway is thus becom- 
ing available at a time when industry is more and more seeking locations at 
the water’s edge. For some industries it is the supply of water itself for indus- 
trial use that is important, but for most it is the attracting of lower transport 
costs. 

The first canals were completed in 1848, at a time when traffic was leaving the 
water routes in favor of the new railway routes. The second canals, our present 
ones, were completed in 1901, found our economy more advanced, but still not 
at the stage where water transport had recovered some of its former advantages. 
The St. Lawrence seaway is appearing in a mature economy, whose industries 
have the strongest incentives to cut transport costs, and the volume of traffic 
available to enable them to bring this about. 

By the spring of 1959 a new system of canals on the St. Lawrence will be open 
to navigation. But history is not repeating itself. We are in a new situation, 
undoubtedly the most favorable in which the St. Lawrence route has ever found 
itself in the course of its long history. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Hinslea is the counsel of the Chicago Over- 
seas Shipping Association. 

You have your oflice in Cleveland ¢ 

Mr. Hinstna. We have an office in Chicago, too. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead. 

We are glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF LEE C. HINSLEA, ON BEHALF OF THE CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS SHIPPING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hinstea. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
not going to read my statement. You will find that is about 23 pages 
long. 

The Cuatmrman,. We will put it in the record in full. 

(The full statement of Mr. Hinslea is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE CHICAGO OVERSEAS SHIPPING ASSOCIATION IN 
CONNECTION WITH BILL S. 2096 


My name is Lee C. Hinslea, and I represent the Chicago Overseas Shipping 
Association which is composed of representatives of the operators of ocean 
vessels trading between Great Lakes ports and overseas destinations. At the 
present time, there are 18 member steamship lines in our organization. A 
membership list is attached hereto and labeled ‘Exhibit A.” 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you at this hearing to 
present some of the views of the operators of ocean vessels who are how en- 
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gaged in the general cargo trade between Great Lakes ports and foreign ports 
for your consideration in connection with S. 2096 and H. R. 7515, said bills 
“to require pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the 
Great Lakes, and for other purposes.” For more than 40 years, I have been 
an admiralty attorney with offices in Cleveland, Ohio. In the practice of 
admiralty and maritime law, I have dealt with many navigation problems 
arising on the Great Lakes. 

In order to fully understand the legislation now proposed, we believe the 
committee should know that for at least 25 years ocean vessels operating be- 
tween European ports and Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes have employed sailing masters to assist their officers in the navigation 
of the entire Great Lakes. Therefore, the employment of mariners familiar 
with Great Lakes waters is not a recent innovation. Almost every vessel which 
traded into the Great Lakes from abroad subsequent to the end of World War II 
employed such a sailing master in navigating the Great Lakes west of Kingston, 
Ontario, which is located on the east end of Lake Ontario. 

When only a limited number of ocean vessels traded into the Great Lakes, 
the majority of such sailing masters were retired or semiretired masters of 
Great Lakes vessels. These men were eminently qualified and experienced. 
While acting as sailing masters, they advised the masters regarding local navi- 
gational hazards, rules, local practices, and courses, particularly in narrow 
channels and where heavy vessel traffic is encountered. In open waters, the 
regular ships’ officers of these vessels set their own courses and otherwise 
handled their own ships. 

Ocean shipping into the Great Lakes has increased greatly in recent years. 
In 1946, 7 different vessels made a total of about 19 separate voyages into the 
Great Lakes; this traffic increased to 130 different vessels making a total of 
about 321 separate voyages in 1957. Consequently, it became necessary to 
employ larger numbers of sailing masters and inany of the newer employees did 
not possess the experience, ability, skill, and training of their predecessors. In 
some instances, we regret to say, some of these sailing masters were of little 
or no value to the masters in the narrow channels and when encountering heavy 
vessel traffic. 

The operators and owners of ocean vessels thus instituted a system of pilotage 
by the employment of sailing masters at a time when no pilotage was necessary 
under any of the laws or regulations of the United States or Canada. Hence, 
the owners and operators of these vessels are not adverse to the principle of 
pilotage. However, pilots who are not qualified cannot improve the safety of 
navigation on the Great Lakes or elsewhere. This hus heen demonstrated 
through actual experience with pilots who did not have sufficient knowledge 
and ability. Marine casualties involving ocean vessels on Great Lakes waters, 
which have been remarkably small in number considering the hundreds of 
voyages the vessels make each year, have occurred even though a sailing master, 
supposedly qualified, was aboard the vessel involved and in charge of the vessel’s 
navigation. 

The bill under consideration has received our careful study and we do not 
believe that it will improve the safety of navigation on the Great Lakes in its 
present form. In section 1, it provides that no vessel shall navigate in the 
United States waters of the Great Lakes without having aboard a pilot or other 
officer qualified for navigation and licensed either by the Coast Guard or by 
the appropriate agency of Canada. This would merely formalize the previous 
sailing master system which deep-sea vessel operators inaugurated voluntarily 
and followed for many years and which was found to be unsatisfactory to meet 
present-day conditions. Inasmuch as this bill does not regulate the qualifications 
or experience of pilots in any respect, the owner of a vessel employing a pilot 
will have no assurance that such a pilot is competent. As matters now stand, 
the licensing authority of Canada does not issue or require any special pilot’s 
license for any of the waters of the Great Lakes west of Kingston, Ontario, 
which include all of the Great Lakes and their connecting and tributary waters. 
A mariner licensed by Canada could be employed as a pilot aboard ocean vessels 
trading into the Great Lakes and satisfy all of the requirements of this bill 
even though such pilot had no previous experience on the Great Lakes. Ob- 
viously, such an officer cannot have any qualifications superior to those possessed 
by the masters and officers of ocean vessels trading into the Great Lakes to 
navigate these waters; the very essence of pilotage is local knowledge and 
skillful ship handling in restricted waters. 
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The licenses of mariners under Canadian law are covered by the Canada 
Shipping Act of 1934. Under section 116 of that act, which may be found in the 


Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952: 


“(1) Certificates of competency shall be granted to masters and mates in 
accordance with this act for each of the following grades: 

“(a) foreign going; 

“(b) home trade; 

“(c) inland waters; and 

“(d) minor waters. 

(2) The grades set forth in subsection (1) shall rank according to the order 
stated therein, so that the holder of a certificate of any grade shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of holders of certificates of lower grades.” 

Under section 117 of the Canada Shipping Act: 

“A certificate of competency entitles the lawful holder thereof to be employed 
in the capacity stated in the certificate and in the class of ship stated in the 
certificate whilst said ships are engaged on voyages within the following limits, 
that is to say— 

“(a)- the holder of a foreign-going certificate, in any part of the world; 

“(b) the holder of a home-trade certificate, on waters within the limits of 
home trade, * * * 

“(c) the holder of an inland waters certificate, on any voyage to any place in 
Canada or the United States of America on inland waters; 

“(d) the holder of a minor waters certificate, on any voyage between places 
in Canada or the United States of America on minor waters.” 

Under section 2 of the Canada Shipping Act entitled “Interpretation,” “foreign 
going” means a voyage extending beyond the area of a home-trade voyage and 
not being an inland or minor waters voyage; and “home trade” means a voyage 
not being an inland or minor waters voyage between places within the general 
geographic limits of Canada and the United States, namely, a voyage in the 
course of which a ship does not go south of the sixth parallel of north latitude 
or through the Bering Strait. 

It is evident from the regulations and laws governing the issuance of licenses 
for the mariners of Canada that it is possible for a Canadian vessel officer who 
has served exclusively in the coastwise or foreign trade of that nation to 
qualify as an acceptable pilot under this proposed legislation for a foreign-flag 
vessel in Great Lakes waters despite the fact that he has never had any experi- 
ence whatsoever in the waters of the Great Lakes. Therefore, the proposed 
legislation does not set up any reasonable standards of competency to assure the 
prospective employer that a Canadian vessel officer, duly licensed under the laws 
of Canada, possesses the necessary experience on the Great Lakes waters and 
is reasonably competent; nevertheless, such an officer would, if employed, fully 
satisfy all of the requirements of this legislation. 

The present licensing requirements of the United States Coast Guard for 
Great Lakes waters do not furnish satisfactory assurances of competency to the 
prospective employer of a pilot under this bill. Although the regulations of the 
United States Coast Guard for Great Lakes pilot’s license require an applicant 
to have a certain amount of experience in sailing the waters of the Great Lakes 
as an unlicensed seaman and to demonstrate his knowledge of these waters by 
passing.an examination, the applicant for such a license is not required to have 
any experience whatsoever in actual charge of navigation on a vessel on Great 
Lakes waters. Approximately 3 years’ service as an unlicensed seaman qualifies 
the applicant to take the Coast Guard examination for a Great Lakes pilot’s 
license. Moreover, the applicant is not required to demonstrate his actual 
ability to pilot a ship. 

Consequently, a young man, 21 years of age, can obtain a first-class unlimited 
pilot’s license after serving as unlicensed seaman for the stipulated period of 
time. Again a young man under 21 years of age serving the required time and 
passing the examination can receive a second-class pilot’s license. The Amer- 
ican vessel owner insists that a newly licensed officer be employed as a third 
mate aboard its vessel on the Great Lakes and stand his watches under the 
close supervision of the master. At no time is he entrusted with the navigation 
of the ship in narrow channels where traffic is heavy or at any other time when 
the vessel’s safety is jeopardized by the elements, navigational hazards, or other 
factors, until he has acquired several years’ experience as a ship’s officer. Never- 
theless, under this legislation, such a newly licensed Great Lakes pilot without 
any experience whatsoever would fully qualify to act as a pilot on any vessel 
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regardless of size, although he can be hardly regarded as an expert to assist 
the masters of ocean vessels or safely pilot a vessel by himself in restricted 
waters. Is this fair to any shipowner, foreign or otherwise, to subject his 
property worth millions of dollars to a mere youth without a minute of 
experience? 

Failure to satisfactorily regulate the qualifications of pilots for ocean vessels 
on Great Lakes waters is an obvious defect in this proposed legislation if it is 
designed for safety of navigation. It is in fact a backward step as compared 
to the voluntary practice instituted by ocean-vessel operators many years ago 
when they commenced hiring “sailing masters.” At least having control of 
the hiring, they made sure that any sailing master engaged had a certain 
amount of experience in and knowledge of the restricted waters and confined 
areas where he would direct the navigation of the vessel. On the contrary, this 
legislation which takes away from owners the control over hiring does not 
furnish any assurances that a prospective pilot would have adequate ability 
and experience there. 

We concede that special regulations could be enacted by the Coast Guard 
governing the issuance of pilots’ licenses and Canada could revise its present 
practice of deeming ocean and coastwise licenses of its mariners as sufficient for 
navigating the waters of the Great Lakes west of Kingston, Ontario. However, 
we are informed that Canada does not contemplate making any changes in its 
present requirements and the Coast Guard has given no indication that the 
present licensing requirements of pilots for the Great Lakes will be revised. Con- 
sequently, the passage of this legislation will in no way improve safety of naviga- 
tion over the previous sailing masters system because it does not establish any 
reasonable standards for the qualifications and competency of pilots. 

There is another objectionable feature to this proposed legislation which 
should also be carefully considered. It would be mandatory, if this bill is 
passed, for any vessel (over 300 gross tons) navigating United States waters 
of the Great Lakes to have in her service at all times a pilot or other officer 
licensed by the Coast Guard or an appropriate agency of Canada. Otherwise, the 
vessel would be in violation of the law and subject to a fine of $500 a day for 
every day of violation. Consequently, any vessel which lost the services of her 
pilot through no fault of her own could not proceed until a replacement could 
be found. However, there are no commitments or assurances under this pro- 
posed legislation that ocean vessels can obtain and retain the services of pilots 
for the entire voyage in the Great Lakes. Hence, such a vessel could be delayed 
at great cost to her owners and perishable cargoes could be damaged merely 
because a pilot is not available. Wherever compulsory pilotage is required, 
some assurances are available to the shipowner that his vessel will be able to 
complete her voyage through the pilotage district without delays and stoppages. 
This bill says, in effect, “It is up to you, Mr. ocean-vessel owner, to find the 
pilot; if not, pay the penalty.” The owner could hire the old, the young, the 
decrepit. If the agency behind this bill wants safety, let’s have able pilots 
and assurances there will be pilots. 

A system of pilotage now exists in the St. Lawrence River under the super- 
vision of the Government of Canada. Under the Canada Shipping Act of 1934, 
part VI, entitled “Pilotage,” sections 322-375, pilotage districts are created in 
portions of the St. Lawrence River which all vessels using the St. Lawrence sea- 
way must navigate from Father Point to Quebec, from Quebec to Montreal, 
and from Montreal to Kingston. The pilotage authority for these districts is 
empowered to determine the qualifications of pilots, to make regulations regard- 
ing pilot boats, to license pilots and apprentices, to fix the terms and conditions of 
licenses and certificates to pilots, to make regulations for the government of pilots 
in these pilotage districts, to make rules for punishing any breach of regulations 
by pilots, to fix the rates and mode of remuneration of pilots, to provide for 
the compulsory retirement of licensed pilots, to provide for the adjustment and 
decision of questions and disputes, to establish and regulate pilot funds, to 
determine beneficiaries of pilot funds, to limit the period of licenses granted to 
pilots, to renew for prescribed terms any pilot licenses, and to authorize the 
delegation of powers to specific persons acting as pilotage authorities. 

The system of pilotage on the St. Lawrence River, with its close supervision 
by the Canadian Government, is not unique. A similar system exists for the 
waters of the Panama Canal. Moreover, State regulation of pilotage follows 
a similar concept. Under the Consolidated Laws of New York Annotated, 
Book 36; Navigation Law, Article 6, New York City, Section 90: Pilots, a board 
of commissioners of pilots for the city of New York has been established. This 
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board is authorized to license pilots and to determine the qualifications, term, 
revocation for misconduct, and other authority with respect to pilots’ licenses, 
The Board is authorized to examine applicants regarding their knowledge, 
ability, skill and experience, moral character, and temperate habits. In order 
to assure continuity of service and the obedience of pilots to the regulations 
enacted by the board of commissioners, a bond of $500 conditioned upon diligent 
and faithful service and obedience to rules, regulations, and decisions of the 
board, ete., is required from each pilot. The board may impose fines upon pilots 
for misconduct. Pilots may be suspended for failure to obey rules and regula- 
tions. Provision is made for hearing complaints of any interested party regard- 
ing the pilotage. A term of apprenticeship is required to qualify persons as- 
piring to be pilots. The pilotage fees are set by the commission. 

Under the laws of Massachusetts, chapter 103, pilot, pilotage districts are 
set up for Boston, Mass., and for other parts of the State. Commissioners and 
deputy commissioners of pilots are established and empowered to enact rules 
and regulations for pilotage, to set pilotage rates, to grant commissions as pilots 
to qualified persons, and to supervise and regulate the pilots in the carrying out 
of their duties. This commission has jurisdiction over the accounts and com- 
pensation of the pilots. In order to insure faithful performance of their duties, 
pilots are required to post a bond. Pilots are required to respond in damages 
caused by negligence, unskillfulness, or unfaithfulness. Controversies between 
pilots are settled by a board of three master pilots appointed by the commission 
for that purpose. 

The State of Pennsylvania has also enacted laws governing pilotage. Under 
Title 55: Navigation, chapter 2, of the laws of Pennsylvania, a board of com- 
missioners of navigation has been established to license pilots, to promulgate 
rules for resolving disputes, and to make rules for the government of pilotage. 
Qualifications of pilots, apprentices, bonds for pilot licenses, type of applica- 
tions required for a pilot’s license, and the examination of prospective pilots are 
all covered by these statutes. Pilots under Pennsylvania law must take an oath 
to perform their duties faithfully and post a bond for that purpose. Any neglect 
of duty, intoxication, misconduct, or other infractions of the regulations will 
justify the board of commissioners of navigation in revoking the license of a 
pilot. Pilotage rates are fixed by the board of commissioners. 

We believe that wherever compulsory pilotage has been established, the pilot- 
age district and service have been closely supervised by governmental authorities 
to make certain that competent pilots are available. Such assurances are lacking 
in this proposed legislation. With the influx of ever-increasing numbers of vessels 
into the Great Lakes from abroad, the shortage of qualified sailing masters, 
which has already been experienced, will grow more acute. Therefore, this bill 
will not satisfactorily provide for safe navigation on the Great Lakes. 

Many difficulties would confront the ocean shipowner under this proposed 
legislation. Unless revised, these unreasonable and impracticable pilotage 
requirements will discourage use of the seaway just as surely as excessive tolls. 
Therefore, this pilotage problem must be resolved on a reasonable basis. 

We recommend the establishment of a joint international commission on 
pilotage of the Great Lakes composed of representatives from the United States 
and Canada. Inasmuch as the waters of the Great Lakes are divided between 
these two nations, unilateral action by either Government will not suffice to solve 
this problem. Without having any uniform regulations governing the waters 
of both nations, safety of navigation would not be adequately protected. In addi- 
tion, other problems could be thoroughly investigated by such an international 
commission on pilotage and action taken to insure that deep-sea shipowners 
would have qualified pilots available; that pilotage service would be efficiently 
administered; that pilotage districts would be established in waters of both 
Canada and the United States wherever necessary; that administrative safe- 
guards could be enacted to insure the continuity of pilotage service ; that pilotage 
fees would be fair; that the pilotage problem is treated on a continuing basis 
to take into consideration the experience accumulated by masters of oceangoing 
vessels regularly trading into the Great Lakes; and that the pilotage regulations, 
districts, and qualifications are flexible enough to be promptly changed without 
unreasonable delays to meet the problems engendered by a developing trade. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, which has been created by 
the United States and now has authority to negotiate with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority of Canada regarding the use and tolls of the seaway, could 
be similarly empowered to negotiate with respect to pilotage of ocean vessels 
with say the Minister of Transport in Canada, Other interested agencies of both 
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Governments could be included on the United States commission, such as the 

Coast Guard. This could be accomplished by amending this bill or amending 

the St. Lawrence Seaway Act (title 23, U. 8. C. A., sec. 981, et seq.). Once formed, 

such a joint commission could study all the problems we have mentioned and 

7p ea aied necessary regulations to properly safeguard navigation on the Great 
kes. 

We believe our proposal will be favorably received by interested agencies of 
Canada. After all, the pilotage districts in the St. Lawrence River provide all 
of the necessary safeguards we have mentioned under the statutes of Canada. 
Our own States have found that regulations of pilotage is a necessity for a 
developing trade. Pilotage fees have been equitably regulated under these 
other pilotage systems we have mentioned, to the benefit of all concerned. Con- 
stant supervision of pilots and pilotage has resulted in preserving continuity of 
service, while insuring the competency of the individuals employed as pilots. 
Unless reasonable safeguards are taken to supervise pilotage service upon which 
the maintenance of shipping schedules will depend, the millions of dollars spent 
upon the construction of the seaway will be wasted. We might state at this 
time we received word at the time of writing this statement, through the Cana- 
dian counsel of the Shipping Federation of Canada, that the Dominion Marine 
Association of Canada, an association similar to the Lake Carriers’ Association 
composed of American Great Lakes shipowners, has requested the Minister of 
Transport to appoint a commission to study the entire pilotage system in Cana- 
dian waters, so it would seem that a few months will elapse before pilotage legis- 
lation is enacted for the Great Lakes. 

It has been suggested by one of the proponents of this bill that for “security” 
reasons, it would be good policy to have a pilot aboard foreign vessels at all 
times on the lakes. At its face, the bill is or at least pretends to be a safety 
measure and it would be torturing the facts to claim that it is a “security” 
measure. The appropriate agencies of the United States Government are cer- 
tainly able to devise other more appropriate arrangements when deemed neces- 
Sary to insure security on the Great Lakes than to rely on pilots licensed either 
by the American or Canadian authorities to act as security agents on board 
foreign ships on the Great Lakes. We cannot but question the capabilities or 
willingness of pilots to take on duties of security agents, 

It has been urged by one interested party that the differences in pilot rules 
applicable to the Great Lakes and the oceans make it necessary to have a pilot 
aboard any vessel on the Great Lakes at all times. We do not believe that navi- 
gation on the open waters of the Great Lakes would pose any problem to ex- 
perienced masters of ocean vessels who trade all over the world. Although 
there are differences between the pilot rules for the Great Lakes and the inter- 
national rules which apply to the oceans, these are not the only areas in the 
world where dissimilar rules exist. For example, the inland waters of the 
United States on both coasts have the so-called inland rules which differ from 
both the international rules and the Great Lakes rules. The rivers of the 
United States are also covered by special rules of the road. The masters of 
ocean vessels trading to various parts of the world are constantly confronted by 
various sets of rules which are applicable in specific localities. An experienced 
officer of an oceangoing vessel can certainly adapt himself to the differences 
which exist between international rules and Great Lakes rules as he has been 
required to do with many other sets of pilot rules all over the world. In fact, 
the international rules of the road foresee such a situation and rule 30 provides 
as follows: 

“Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the operation of a special rule 
duly made by local authority relative to the navigation of any harbor, river, 
lake, or inland water, including a reserve seaplane area.” 

When a Canadian or American Great Lakes vessel trades east of Montreal, 
the master must adapt himself to international rules. Can one say the deep-sea 
master is so incompetent or inexperienced that he cannot change from interna- 
tional to Great Lakes rules? However, we would be content to have this issue 
disposed of by an international joint commission of the type we have proposed 
after due study and deliberation. No doubt, special regulations will be promul- 
gated by such a joint commission so as to allow masters and other officers of 
ocean vessels to navigate in open waters of the Great Lakes in accordance with 
their experience. In this connection, we wish to point out that section 1 of this 
proposed bill tacitly recognizes the fact that pilotage is unnecessary in all of 
the waters of the Great Lakes, for it states that the pilot or other qualified 
officer shall, subject to the customary authority of the master, direct the navi- 
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gation of the vessel upon such of the United States waters of the Great Lakes, 
their connecting and tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far east as 
St. Regis, as may in the interest of marine safety be designated in regulations 
issued by the head of the department in which the Coast Guard is operating. 

The context of this proposed legislation clearly indicates that the Coast Guard 
recognizes the ability of experienced ocean masters to navigate the open waters 
of the Graet Lakes without a pilot. Only the restricted channels and congested 
areas where navigation hazards are numerous would be designated as areas re- 
quiring compulsory pilotage. At other places, the master and officers of the 
ocean vessel would be allowed to perform their own navigation. Nevertheless, 
this bill would require the employment of a pilot or other qualified officer at all 
times in United States waters of the Great Lakes whether such officer is work- 
ing or not. This requirement is not reasonable. It does not add to the safety 
of navigation for the obvious reason that even though the pilot may be aboard, 
the master and other officers of the vessel are left free to navigate their own 
vessel. Consequently, due consideration must be given to the unreasonable cost 
inflicted upon the deep-sea vessel operator by such a provision. 

We have reviewed the report of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representatives, Report No. 1564, regarding bill H. R. 
7515, which is the House counterpart of 8. 2096. This report recommended pas- 
sage of this legislation because of “Need for personnel familiar with, and 
skilled in, lakes operations is obvious in view of the restricted waters, sudden 
storms, and heavy traffic.” In another portion of this report it was stated that 
“experienced lakes navigators and the Coast Guard point out that even in the 
relatively open waters of the lakes, storms of considershre severity are not un- 
common and that it is highly desirable to have on board at least one person 
qualified to handle the ship under such adverse conditions.” 

We cannot reconcile these stutements contained in the House report with the 
actual facts. It is true that storms occur in the Great Lakes region, but, to 
any experienced navigator, it is absurd to say that weather conditions en- 
countered in the Graet Lakes compare in severity to the rigors of the North 
Atlantic and other oceun waters. During most of the navigation season favor- 
able weather prevails on the waters of the Great Lakes. Severe storms are 
usually limited to the early spring or late fall, when lakes navigation is just 
beginning or almost at an end. Ocean vessels are more heavily constructed than 
lake vessels because of the more severe weather and sea conditions upon ocean 
waters as compared to the Greut Lakes. 

With respect to the ability to handle a ship under adverse weather conditions, 
it would seem almost self-evident that an ocean navigator, frequently exposed 
to heavy weather, would be able to handle his own ship on the open waters of 
the Great Lakes just as capably as a lakes navigator. He is familiar with 
the characteristics of his vessel and has had just as much experience in storms 
as the pilot, if not more. Further, the pilot might be aboard for the first time 
and not knowing the characteristics of the vessel would be forced to seek advice 
from the master. ‘Therefore, we believe that an erroneous impression was 
created regarding storms on the lakes which additional study would refute. 

The economic factors, which would be confronting the deep-sea operators 
using the seaway under this proposed legislation, were not thoroughly studied. 
In the report on this bill, the House committee stated that there is no present 
evidence that the cost of keeping one man aboard would exceed the cost of using 
several pilots at different lake points under the restricted pilotage plan proposed 
by deep-sea officers in their testimony before the committee. From our review 
of these proceedings before the House committee regarding this legislation, it 
seems apparent that there was little or no evidence whatsoever submitted upon 
the subject of costs of pilotage west of Kingston. Therefore, without having 
some data available, it would seem to us that no definite conclusion should have 
been drawn by that committee. 

In order to furnish some actual statistics for consideration with this bill 
regarding prospective Great Lakes pilotage fees, the sailing masters, who 
qualify as pilots under this bill, demanded an increase from $40 to $75 per day 
this spring, for the entire voyage through the lakes system, in port as well as 
underway. Because the owners would not accede, they went on strike. Their 
spokesman announced that 2 pilots and 8 pilots per ship would be demanded. 
The entire voyage from Kingston to Chicago and return to Kingston takes be- 
tween 17 and 22 days, with at least half of that time spent in port loading and 
unloading cargoes. The strike is continuing but ships are moving with pilots 
employed on the vessel in restricted areas. When secondary boycotts of the 
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cargoes of these vessels by the longshoremen’s union were induced by the union 
claiming to represent these sailing masters, the National Labor Relations Board 
took legal action by obtaining a temporary restraining order in the United States 
district court, Chicago, Ill., thus preventing illegal secondary boycotts. 

However, if this legislation is passed and becomes law, then pilotage fees 
of exorbitant amounts can be demanded and this compulsory pilotage, without 
governmental supervision, will create the most lucrative labor racket ever 
devised in the maritime industry. Unless pilotage fees are kept within reason- 
able bounds, the cost will become prohibitive and there will be no foreign-flag 
vessels which will use the seaway. A pilotage system without governmental 
supervision will sound the death knell of the seaway and taxpayers will have 
to shoulder a debt of $150 million or more. The more general cargo ships forced 
out of the lake trade, the higher the toll on bulk cargo and American lake vessels 
should be deeply interested in this phase. 

Another cost factor which must be considered and which we have spoken of 
heretofore is heavy losses which will be sustained by foreign-flag operators if 
their vessels are delayed because of lack of competent pilots. This bill im- 
poses compulsory pilotage. The shipowner has his choice; tie up at a dock and 
wait for a pilot or go without and subject himself to a daily fine of $500. Any 
vessel which loses the service of her pilot, through no fault of her own, anywhere 
in the Great Lakes system, must stop and wait until a replacement is available 
or risk a daily $500 fine. It should not be difficult to visualize the heavy expenses 
which would be caused by substantial delays to large vessels having sizable 
crews. Therefore, costs of pilotage alone are not the only expenses which 
should be considered in relation to this type of compulsory pilotage. Wherever 
compulsory pilotage has been imposed there has also been close governmental 
supervision of the pilots, their training, qualifications and performance of duty, 
to guard against delays. 

The success of the seaway will depend upon the operating costs of vessels 
which seek to engage in the Great Lakes trade. One of these cost factors which 
has received a great deal of attention is the amount of the tolls which will be 
assessed against vessels traversing the seaway. Practically no publicity has 
been given to pilotage fees. However, pilotage fees must also be considered. 
Unregulated pilotage requirements such as those which would be imposed by 
this proposed legislation could result in such exorbitant pilotage fees that, 
together with the tolls, no vessels could profitably engage in the Great Lakes 
trade. 

Our proposal of a joint international commission to regulate pilotage on such 
waters of the Great Lakes where pilotage is deemed necessary should cover 
pilotage fees. It should be obvious that, left unregulated, pilotage fees could 
defeat the development of trade for which the seaway has been built. In other 
parts of the world, in Canada and in many of our leading States, wherever 
compulsory pilotage exists, or compulsory payment of pilotage fees is imposed, 
pilotage fees have been set and regulated by a commission of some type. Other- 
wise, compulsory pilotage would become a monopoly and an instrument of 
extortion for the labor union in control. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation created by the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Act, title 33, United States Code, section 981, and following, is 
now empowered under section 984 to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, 
and regulations regarding the use of the seaway; may appoint and fix compen- 
sation of its employees; may require bonds of such employees; and has other 
broad, general powers. With respect to rates of charges for vessels using the 
seuwuay, or tolls, as they are usually called, the said Corporation is now em- 
powered by section 988 of the act to negotiate with Canadian authorities con- 
cerning the tolls to be levied and the rules for the measurement of vessels and 
cargoes to be used in determining such tolls. Certain principles to guide the 
Corporation are also laid down in this section regarding tolls, and the first 
of these is that the rates shall be fair and equitable and shall give due con- 
sideration to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facili- 
ties. Inasmuch as the problem of pilotage will also directly affect the amount 
of vessel traffic which may be induced to use the seaway, we believe it is fitting 
and proper to give the said Corporation the additional duty of regulating pilot- 
age, not only through the seaway facilities themselves, but, also, through the 
Great Lakes system which is opened up to world commerce by the construction 
of the seaway, under a joint international commission with Canada, on a similar 
basis as now provided for tolls. 
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In conclusion, our association feels that, in fairness to all American manu- 
facturers and shippers interested in the seaway, various American world-trade 
associations and others pushing for the success of the seaway, this bill should 
not be enacted in its present form- Ultimately, pilotage will have to be regu- 
lated the same as is done under State pilotage or pilotage in Canada. Therefore, 
we recommend the appointment of a commission to immediately investigate the 
pilotage problem involving all of the Great Lakes and their connecting and 
tributary waters, including the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis. 
This commission could consist of members representing the United States Coast 
Guard and the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. The Lake 
Carriers’ Association and our association could also be represented on such 
a commission, which should be empowered to work with the Canadian Com- 
mission which is to commence its investigation of Canadian pilotage. Then 
definite legislative proposals can be formulated which would be fair, equitable, 
reasonable, and, above all, safe. 

We can assure the committee that, during the time required for such a 
study, navigation on the Great Lakes would not be imperiled by laek of com- 
petent pilotage in confined waters. Pilots are now being carried in the Welland 
Canal, the westerly end of Lake Erie, Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair 
River, and St. Marys River to insure safety of navigation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LEE C. HINSLEA. of Counsel. 
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[The Milwaukee Journal, June 7, 1958] 
“FEATHERBUNKING”’ Bin. MIGHT STRANGLE SHIPPING ON SEAWAY 


An ill-considered and dangerous measure, crucial to the port of Milwaukee 
and the whole seaway economy, is, so far, breezing through Congress. It 
would require foreign ships to hire licensed domestic pilots continuously through- 
out their Great Lakes voyaging. 

This is billed as safety legislation by the Coast Guard, the domestic carriers, 
and the organized pilots. But it would create an unregulated legal monopoly, 
and the House passage of it showed no adequate concern for at least three 
major significances. 

One is its threat to the success of the seaway enterprise itself and of the de- 
pendent lake ports, in case foreign ships should be priced out of entering the 
lakes at all, or scared out of subjecting their movements to the mercy of a pilots’ 
strike. 

Two is its repetition of disregard by our Government, acting unilaterally, 
for the already tender relations with Canada, our supposed partner, which is 
known to be unhappy with both the measure itself and the lack of consultation. 

Three is the much too cursory study of what the safety problem really is, 
weighed against the appearance in the bill of what might nautically be called 
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“featherbunking” and the open door for more of it (a demand for two pilots per 
ship has already been hinted). 

The bill would be a tight little monopoly, enormously powerful, for the 44 men 
in the pool of licensed lake pilots (of whom, curiously, 40 are Canadians). 
But the tit for tat in any proper grant of a legal monopoly is submission to regu- 
lation. Here there would be no checks at all on exorbitant wage and hour de- 
mands or even on refusal to work. 

At current rates, a foreign ship must pay a pilot $1,000 for a typical 20-day 
voyage around the lakes. But there is only about 20 hours’ pilotage—foer which 
the need is undisputed—in truly “constricted” waters. How the House Merchant 
Marine Committee figured that the bill would not impose a cost burden is 
unfathomable. 

The safety plea is not to be taken lightly, especially here, with a foreign ship 
sunk right off the Milwaukee Harbor entrance. But it did have a pilot aboard: 
he had already retired when it collided with a barge. And almost every other 
mishap to a foreign ship in the lakes has been with a pilot aboard. So, even 
as a pure safety measure, the bill is dubious. 

The State Department casually endorsed the bill in the House apparently 
seeing no problem of foreign relations. But now the Department is expected 
to come up belatedly with some reservations in the Senate. It should. This 
whole matter is plainly one that is only proper to work out cooperatively with 
Canada. 

On June 3, the Great Lakes Commission, a consultative body of six Lake 
States, including Wisconsin, with specific reference to this bill, urged, instead, 
a treaty provision for a joint United States-Canadian board to govern lake 
licenses, regulate fees, set piloting requirements, arbitrate 





labor disputes. 

At least two other aspects call for bilateral treatment. Since the lakes are 
to be the Mediterranean Sea of America, there is no sense in retaining naviga 
tion rules that differ from the international rules. This bears directly and im 
portantly on the safety question. 

Also, the two countries ought to provide for foreign-ship captains to qualify 
for lake piloting licenses themselves. These skippers are used to navigating 
such equally difficult and congested waters as the English Channel, the North 
Sea, and the Baltic. Some of them by now may be even among the more ex- 
perienced in the Great Lakes. 

There is plenty of treaty business to do, and that’s the way to do it. 

Mr. Hinstea. I want to make some observations on statements | 
have heard from other witnesses. 

First, I represent the Chicago Overseas Shipping Associat ion, 
which is composed of about 18 shipping agencies in Chicago who 
make their living in soliciting freight for foreign ships, and hi andling 
the ships when they get into the Chic ago area 

This membership is quite concerned about this bill from two aspects, 
and I am more concerned about the bill from the aspect of safety. 

I have practiced admiralty law on the Great Lakes starting when I 
was 15 years old. My father was a master on the Great Lakes before 
me, and my grandfather was a master on the Great Lakes, so I am 
particularly interested in the safety of Great Lakes sailors. I am also 
greatly interested in the safety of licensed officers. 

Now, no one can be aggrieved because the Coast Guard has intro- 
duced a bill that is on the basis of safety. No one can contest any 
attempts by anyone to make safety at sea more efficient. 

Our position is this, that this bill is not as safe as it could be, and 
certainly there isn’t anyone within the hearing of my voice that will 
disagree with me that if we can make this bill safer, we should make 
it safer. 

The Cuarrman. Are you speaking about the House bill or the 
Senate bill ? 

Mr. Hrnestxa. Iam talking about both bills. 
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Now, to read this bill, a layman to read this bill, it is a very inno- 
cent, innocuous bill. It uses the word “pilot,” and it uses the word 
“qualified officer,” so any of you gentlemen reading the bill say “What 
is wrong with this bill, you are going to have a pilot or a qualified 
officer.” 

Now, the word “pilot” distincly means men who have had licenses 
issued to them to sail on American ships on the Great Iakes. The 
word “qualified officer” definitely means Canadians who have been 
given licenses by Canada. That isthe distinction. 

Now, let us take the prerequisites for a pilot on the Great Lakes, 
from the American standpoint. Under the Coast Guard regulations, 
at the present time, any young man who has sailed 36 months on the 
Great Lakes, has sailed his last season of the 36 months as a wheels- 
man, has served 25 percent of his time on ships of 4,000 tons or over, 
has sailed all of the lakes, and has had his “AB” ticket which he will 
get in that 36 months, is eligible to go before the Coast Guard and take 
an examination covering the lights, and the Bu’s and the courses and 
various things in aid of navigation. If he passes that examination 
he is entitled to be given, by the United States Coast Guard, an un- 
limited first-class pilot? s license, providing he is over 21 years old. 

Now, under this bill, that boy 22 years old, if he could get into this 
pilot pool, would be eligible to take any foreign ship through the 
Great Lakes, including these restricted waters and he had never stood 
1 minute of a watch as a navigating officer. 

Now, I have asked all my frie nds, and I ask you if this is a safety 
bill, is this safety ? 

Now, this boy here that gets this unlimited license, he could become 
w first mate on the largest American ship navigating the Great Lakes 
so far as the Coast Guard or this bill is concerned. 

The only people that regulate this are the shipowners, themselves. 
I know of no man getting his original license, what we call an original 
license, who was ever given a job better than a third mate, and then 
after 5 or 6 or 7 years as third mate, he goes to second mate, and then 
he goes first mate, and I think you ‘will “find—and we have a witness 
here who has sailed the lakes —you will find that it is usually about 16 
years from the time he gets his original license until he becomes a 
master. 

Now, these Great Lake ships on the American side carrying iron 
ore and grain, they make anywhere from 35 to 20 round trips a year, 
so they are going up and down these restricted waters, 70 to 80 times 
a year. 

Now, gentlemen, I have never been shipmates with a master who 
allowed a third mate to navigate his ship in some of the restricted 
areas. I know of no master that would allow a second mate to navi- 
gate, who had 7 or 8 years or 9 years of experience, to navigate his ship 
in restricted waters. 

For instance, I know of nobody that would allow a third mate or 
second mate to stand in the window of that pilothouse and take a ship 
up through Amherstburg Channel. It isa very rocky bottom. I know 
of no master that would allow his second or third mate, or maybe the 
first mate, to take the ship down the rapids at the head of Lake St. 
Clair, where the current is 5 or 6 miles an hour. I know of no master 
that would allow his second or third mate to take a ship around South- 
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east Bend, the lower end of Lake St. Clair. That bend is a continually 
S-shaped bend, and you make about 13 points of the compass before 
you complete that bend, and you might meet these big ships on the 
turn, and you don’t want a second or third mate handling the ship. 

Now, under this bill, that second or third mate, having a first-class, 
unlimited license, is eligible to get on that foreign ship and take that 
ship through these tricky waters that I have just described. 

If I am the skipper of the Ben Fairless, one of the large ships on the 
Great Lakes, and I am meeting a foreign vessel at Southeast Bend; I 
would like to know whether the pilot on that ship, navigating in those 
restricted water, is some young fellow that hasn’t had the experience, 
or some unfortunate second mate that never got above a second mate, 
60 years old, who got in this pilot pool, whether or not he is going 
to pass me in safety. 

It is like driving an automobile. You might drive in perfect safety, 
but you are wondering about the fellow you are meeting, as to whether 
he is qualified. 

The Cuatmman. Mr. Hinslea, this is very interesting, but the bill 
doesn’t make any attempt to spell out the qualifications for pilots. 
If there is something wrong with those qualifications, we had better 
amend the Coast Guard laws. 

Mr. Hinstxa. Well, something has to be done. 

The CuarrmMan. We merely say pilot. 

Mr. Hinsiea. And a pilot can be one incompetent and inexpe- 
rienced. 

The Cuarrman. You are suggesting now that the qualifications for 
a pilot are not sufficient. 

Mr. Hrnsuza. I certainly am. 

The Cuarrman. That should be a separate piece of legislation. 

Mr. Hinstea. If I may, Mr. Chairman, later I am going to make 
suggestion as to how I think it should be done. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate what you are saying. 

Mr. Hinstxa. I want to go to the Canadian phase of it, and the 
Coast Guard, neither you nor the Coast Guard, can control this 
situation. 

Canada has four classes of licenses. The foreign license, the home- 
trade certificate, the inland, and the minor waters. 

Now, if you are at the top of the totem pole having a license to go 
all over the world, you enjoy all the benefits of the licenses under you, 
so that a Canadian master who goes foreign and has a license for all 
world waters can come up and sail the Great Lakes as a pilot, and he 
has never seen these waters. 

The home-trade certificate allows him to sail from the Bering 
Straits, and he can come up. 

The third class is the inland waters, a fellow who has spent his 
life on the Great Lakes. 

Now, you can’t control and say to Canada to change these rules. It 
has been said that the Coast Guard had assurance of Canada that 
they would go along with a bill such as we have before us. 

Sint February, the Minister of Transport, I am advised, has with- 
drawn any agreement, and goes along and is of the opinion that pilots 
should only be in restricted waters and not on a ship at all times. 

The Dominion Marine Association last week, who stated they were 
in accordance with this bill, and they are the counterpart of the Lake 
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Carriers Association in Canada, they and the Canadian Shipping Or- 
ganization, petitioned the Minister of Transport to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the entire pilotage situation in Canada. 

The committee is to be appointed, and I am advised that it is going 
to start an investigation on the ist of July. 

Now, gentlemen, if you pass this bill as is, and this Canadian com- 
mission comes in and makes a report that is foreign to this bill, you 
are not going to see eye to eye with the Canadians, and this pilotage 
situation in the Great Lakes can’t be operated unilaterally. You have 
got to have both countries, because as witnesses have told you, you 
go continuously from one water to the other, and you are not going to 
get anywhere unless you get together. 

Furthermore, I want to make this point. Under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, they recognize any license in the Commonwealth, so that 
an Englishman with a board of trade license could enter these waters 
as a pilot and has never seen the waters before. 

An Australian, a man with an Australian license could come up 
here. One witness says it hasn’t been done, but I say it could be 
under the present law—New Zealand, and Hong Kong, too. 

Now, I say if Canada—and you can’t control that—doesn’t elect to 
make some rules on that, you are distinctly discriminating against 
other countries. I haven’t investigated all the treaties, but we have 
a treaty with Norway, the Fair Rule Treaty, as they call it, that we 
will not treat Norway any differently than we will treat other coun- 
tries, and I say that Pree this bill, if the Coast Guard recognizes 
any license that Canada recognizes as qualified officers, they are going 
to recognize Britishers and not recognize Norwegians, and I say 
under that treaty, it is broken. 

I read a letter from the State Department which says this bill does 
not interfere with treaties, and I say it does interfere with treaties. 

The CHarrman. But every country that I know, every maritime 
country in the world that I know of, requires the same requirement 
as this bill, that a native pilot be aboard ship. 

Mr. Hinstxa. In and out of harbors. 

The Cuarrman. And up rivers. 

Mr. Hrnsrza. But I know of no pilotage in open waters like they 
are trying to put on now. 

The Cuarrman. There are some cases where there are not open 
waters, but they have this requirement. 

Mr. Hrnstxa. Well, Mr. Chairman 

The CHamman. Every nation that I know of has it. 

Mr. Hinstea. If Sweden and Denmark should put in a pilotage 
bill requiring everybody to have a pilot in that stretch of water, the 
route between Sweden and Denmark, I think you would hear the 
American shipowners from out of New York screaming about it, 
because it is open water. 

I have no objection to in and out of harbors, I have no objection. 
I have no objection to these rivers, and the lakes, but I say 








The Cuarrman. When you go up the river, you go on into London 
docks, you pick up a pilot going up river. 

Mr. Hrnstea. That is in a harbor. 

In Chicago, you might have to have a pilot in the harbor. 

The Cuatrman. A pilot goes pretty near 300 miles into Bangkok, 
up the river. 
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Mr. Hinstea. I am talking about open stretches where it doesn’t 
take a skilled pilot. 

The CrHamrman. Where you don’t think it is necessary, in your 
opinion, to have a pilot. 

Mr. Hinstea. That is right. It isn’t difficult to follow the pre- 
ear course in Lake Huron. They give the course up to Harbor 

each. 

The CHam™ An, I might say here that the chairman has just been 
advised by phone that the Canadian desk of the State Department 
this morning voiced objections to the pilot bill on 2 or 3 grounds, 
and we will put that in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 18, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR MAaGNuSsON: Reference is made to your letter of April 23, 195s, 
requesting the comments of the Department of State on H. R. 7515, a bill to re- 
quire pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters of the Great 
Lakes, and for other purposes. Interim reply to your letter was made on April 
24, 1958. 

The bill would prohibit merchant vessels of 300 gross tons or over from navi- 
gating in United States waters of the Great Lakes, unless there is in the service 
of the vessel a qualified pilot or other officer licensed by the designated United 
States Department head or by the appropriate agency of Canada. The authority 
extended to pilots or other qualified officers licensed by Canada would be in ef- 
fect only so long as Canada permitted pilots or other qualified officers licensed 
by the United States similarly to serve on vessels navigating Canadian waters 
of the Great Lakes. 

H. R. 7515 does not discriminate against foreign-flag ships and need not con- 
flict with treaties to which the United States is a party. 

United States law does not now require the carrying of pilots by either Amer- 
ican or foreign vessels navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes. The 
number of vessels operating between overseas ports and Great Lakes ports is 
increasing, and following the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway a very sub- 
stantial further increase is expected. The danger of collision incident to opera- 
tion in unfamiliar and, at times, congested waters is intensified because the 
Great Lakes rules for preventing collisions differ from the generally accepted in- 
ternational rules. 

The Department of State favors legislation which will add to the safety of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, and it expressed its approval of the proposed 
bill in a letter to the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries dated 
June 10, 1957. The Canadian Government has, however, recently submitted some 
observations in opposition to H. R. 7515 in its present form, and a copy of the 
Canadian aide-memoire on the subject is enclosed for the information of the 
committee. Consultations between representatives of the two Governments have 
so far not allayed the concern of the Canadian officials. 

The Department of State, mindful of the serious objections raised by the 
Canadian Government and believing that shipping on the Great Lakes will bene- 
fit from coordinated practice, cannot support enactment of this legislation until 
it has had the opportunity to consult further with the Canadian Government. 
These consultations, required by our formal agreements regarding the St. 
Lawrence seaway, are being undertaken on an urgent basis. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


WruraAM B. MAcomMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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AIDE MEMOIRE 


The Government of Canada shares with the Government of the United States 
the desire to insure that all necessary measures are taken for the safety of navi- 
gation on the St. Lawrence River and in the Great Lakes and connecting chan- 
nels. Bill H. R. 7515 now being studied by a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives seeks to accomplish this objective. As vessels passing through 
these waters cross and recross the international boundary line, it is obvious 
that all such vessels must in fact comply with the legislative measures and 
regulations of both countries. Accordingly, shipping to and from Canadian ports 
will be affected by the proposed United States legislation almost equally with 
shipping to and from United States ports. It is for this reason that the follow- 
ing considerations are urged with respect to the above-mentioned proposed legis- 
lation. 

The Government of Canada believes that it is not essential in the interests of 
safety that vessels carry accredited pilots during passage of the open waters of 
the Great Lakes. The interests of safety would be adeyuately served by requir- 
ing vessels to carry pilots in designated restricted waters. Pilots can be em- 
barked and disembarked as required. 

The Government of Canada hopes that the improved navigation facilities in 
the international rapids section of the St. Lawrence River now nearing comple- 
tion together with other improvements now being undertaken in the waterway 
will result in greatly increased traffic and will be of great advantage to the 
commerce of both countries. Compulsory pilotage throughout the Great Lakes 
could add so heavy a financial burden to shipping that it would discourage the 
increased use of this improved artery of commerce. 

Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 

Mr. Hinsea. This is an economic factor. I think if ~ group 
organization gets a monopoly on pilotage and has to do their bargain- 
ing separately, the number of pilots at the daily rate can put the 
seaway almost out of business. 

Senator Lauscue. How will this bill give monopoly ? 

Mr. Hinszea. Because there is nothing in this bill to prevent any- 
body from making demands and stopping the ships by picket lines, 
and strikes. 

All they say in this bill is you will have a pilot aboard, period. 

Now, the Coast Guard looking to safety has done that for safety 
and then washed their hands of the rest of it, and said they are not 
interested. I don’t particularly blame the-Coast Guard for keeping 
out, of the economic situation. 

The Cuatrrman. They don’t say that in any legislation. 

They don’t go into the strike and picket question and say in the 
waters of Puget Sound or San Francisco Bay—do you suggest we put 
some antilabor legislation in this bill ? 

Mr. Hinstea. No, I don’t want to get too much labor in it, but it 
will get in it if the bill is passed. 

The Cuatrman. They will get in it anyway. 

Mr. Hinstea. You know, Mr. Chairman, and I know that there isn’t 
a State from Maine to Washington where they have harbors that don’t 
have pilots committees. 

They all have. They have had them since before the Revolution. 
It has been going on for a hundred years, and one of the witnesses 
here advocating passage of the bill only said that he was not interested 
in having State pilotage. We are not, either. 

We think the Federal Government should take care of this. 

Now, there has never been any objection to a pilots’ committee first 
setting up the ability of the pilot, and, second, a prescribed examina- 
tion, physical, hearing, and eyesight. 
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Third, they allow a pilots’ committee to appear before them as to 
any grievances that they have, or complaints that they have, and they 
set pilot fees, but give the pilots an opportunity to be heard. 

Now, if it is good enough for all these States certainly it is good 
enough for the Federal Government. Canada does the same thing, 
and T think that when you get to Canada, you are going to find that 
they are going to ask for some kind of a pilots’ committee, a joint com- 
mission so that we can regulate this whole pilotage question. And 
my thinking is this, that you, Mr. Chairman, appoint a couple of men 
from this committee and the Marine and Fisheries have a couple of 
men, and allow the people who have ideas on this to sit down over the 
summer and put a bill together that will control this situation, the 
pilotage situation, and have it ready for January to put in, and let’s 
pass it, and that will be before the opening of the seaway. That is my 
recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. The purpose of this hearing is to get all these ideas. 
As I say, there is no pride of authorship of the wording of the bill. 

It was introduced at the request of the Treasury Department, but 
I do want to point out for the record that the Senate bill was intro- 
duced on May 16 a year ago, the House bill was introduced on May 
14, a year ago, hearings were held in January, 3 long days over in 
the House committee. It passed the House on April 21, without 
objection, and it was referred to the Senate committee here on April 
22, and we have had all this time. Maybe it isn’t time enough, I don’t 
pose that question, but this bill has been around here a long time. 

Mr. Hinstea. Might I comment on that? I am advised that the 
Shipping Federation of Canada was never invited to one conference 
prior to this bill, they were not invited to the hearing before the 
House, they heard about the hearing 4 days after, through the grape- 
vine, and then they called or wired the clerk and asked to be heard. 
They had about 3 days to present, and they didn’t present any of 
these objections that we are now going through. I know of two 
people that wrote in, long before the bill was presented, and asked to 
sit in on these meetings, and they were never invited, so that the 
people 

The Cuarrman. What meetings are you referring to? 

Mr. Hinstea. Meetings that the Coast Guard and other people had. 

The CHamman. We have had no meetings here. We a4 a bill, 
and then we have a hearing and determine what to do after we hear 
all sides of it. 

Senator Lauscue. These meetings that you mentioned, by whom 
were they attended ? 

Mr. Hrnstea. I don’t know. 

Senator Lauscne. They were meetings held. for the purpose of 
working out a bill? 

Mr. Hrnsixa. For discussion in working out a bill; yes. 

Senator Lauscne. And you take the position that interested parties, 
such as this shipping federation, or others, were not called into these 
meetings ? 

Mr. Hinstea. That is right; and I know of at least two that wrote 
and asked, and they were not called in. I was not in this case until 
February of this year, 3 days before the House hearing. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, all the Senate committee has been advised 
of is that there had been meetings, informal or otherwise, between the 
Canadian Government officials and the Coast Guard and the Treasury. 
How many there were, or who attended, we haven’t had information. 

Mr. Hinstxa. I don’t know myself, either, Mr. Chairman. 

I have never seen the testimony taken in the House hearing, it has 
never been printed, and all I have is the report, but here is a sentence 
that has bothered me from the report. It is on page 9 of the report: 

Moreover, there is no assurance that the sailing master hired is competent to 
control and direct the vessel wherever she may go in the lakes. 

Now, certainly, if the committee of the House felt that there were 
no competent sailing masters to take a ship around the lakes, then we 
had better find some way to get skilled pilots to take them through 
these restricted waters. 

I don’t have anything else, Mr. Chairman, unless there are questions. 
I do want to say something about collisions. I think since 1950 there 
must have been at least 2,000 voyages up the Great Lakes by foreign 
ships. So far as I know—and I have been mixed in most of the 
Admiralty Commission cases on the Lakes there have only been 2 or 3 
collisions, and both of the ships in collision have been found at fault 
for violation of the rules. 

I want to say something about—they were in charge of these skilled 
pilots, these sailing masters, when the collisions occurred. 

I want to say something about strandings. 

Senator Lauscus. They were in charge of what pilots? 

Mr. Hrnstea. The sailing masters put on at Kingston. 

Senator Lauscne. And these sailing masters are ones put on spe- 
cially because they were informed about the dangers? 

Mr. Hinstea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscnr. They were not brought in by the pilots which 
took the ship through the ocean. 

Mr. Hinstxa. No; they got on at Kingston, sailing masters, licensed 
men with experience on the Great Lakes. 

As to strandings 

The Cuamman. Sailing masters, you are speaking of Canadians? 

Mr. Hinstea. Yes. Now, the strandings, one of the witnesses says 
strandings in the rivers. We are asking that an experienced pilot be 
nut on there, but so far as strandings are concerned, this season there 
1as been one foreign ship stranded in the Detroit River, she had a 
sailing master aboard her. She released herself without the aid of 
tugs in about 3 hours. Another ship—I doubt if she had a sailing 
master because she wouldn’t have done this—she went up the American 
side instead of the Canadian side, she grounded, and she released 
herself. 

Now, this spring there have been three American ships stranded in 
the Detroit River, piloted by American masters of many, many years’ 
experience. The first ship grounded on Ballard Reef, one of the spots 
where a second or third mate would never be allowed to handle a ship. 
She stranded on Ballard Reef. It took 61 plates out of her bottom 
and her repair bill is going to be $220,000. 

Now, that isan American pilot. 
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Another ship grounded at the head of Belle Island about 10 days 
ago, and she was on the strand for over 7 hours, and it took 6 tugs to 
pull her off. 

Another ship grounded and she was navigated by an American 
master that has years’ of experience, he is almost 60 years old. The 
third stranding was an American ship in the Detroit River, piloted by 
an American captain. They had to unload half her cargo, and it took 
six tugs to get her off, so when you talk about strandings in the rivers, 
the Americans strand just as fast as the foreign ships strand, so I think 
one weighs against the other. 

They talk about crowding in the rivers. I have gone wheeling 
the rivers, and I saw many in American ship crowd, too, There 
are a lot of American captains that want the middle of the river, so 
I don’t think that is reason for passing the bill, as is. I think that the 
pilotage question will never be solved until there is a Joint Commis- 
sion, a Pilotage Commission between Canada and the United States. 
I think that the Seaway Development Corporation would be amended 
to—they are going to run the seaway—have authority to run the 
pilotage committee. Of course, the answer will be they are only 
going to regulate a small slice of it, they don’t know anything about 
the Tickets, ut I say have experienced men on the Commission that 
know something about the Lakes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, your point is, as I understand it, that you 
make a plea that some of these officers may not be as well qualified as 
they should be, so therefore we should have a safety bill tightening 
up the qualifications, but that it should only be restricted to the re- 
stricted waters. 

Mr. Hrnstea. That is right. 

The CnHarrman. Does that sum it up ? 

Mr. Hrnstea. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And the reason for it is because of the economic 
features. If it didn’t cost anything, you wouldn’t care how many 
pilots were aboard. 

Mr. Hinsixa. My association or me? 

The Cuarrman. Both of you. 

Mr. Hrnsuea. As far as I am concerned, I don’t think you need ° 
ilots, and you will get 3 pilots, I predict it. You are going to have 
arge ships up there, and I have heard one advocate when larger 

ships come up you must have more pilots. I have heard that; that 
has been said to me. 

wee Cuarrman. You have to have the safety factors in there some- 
place. 

Mr. Hinstxa. Well, you can take a pilot and put him on at Port 
Weller and go through the Welland Canal, and he then gets in his 
bunk, he gets in the sack, and he isn’t called until he gets to Southeast 
Shoal. Now, Southeast Shoal is about 37 miles east of the Detroit 
River light, and the reason that we think a pilot should be put on 
there is that all these ships coming out Detroit River and down 
Lake Erie all go over the same route to Southeast Shoal. Then they 
start to fan out to all the south ports, down to Buffalo. 

Now, it would not be economy to have a pilot on the ship at South- 
east Shoals, so you keep the pilot on, he stands his watch to Sarnia, 
and you have an experienced man in there. 
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I don’t think it is going to be difficult to work something out, but 
I don’t think, if the bill is passed in its present form—people will 
be back to you gentlemen screaming to have some amendment, and 
you don’t know what Canada is going to do. You should stop, look, 
and listen on that, because what this Commission comes up with in 
Canada is an unknown factor, am I certainly wouldn’t hke to see 
anyone handicapped by Canadians coming up with a foreign bill. 

Another thing I would not like to see: It is just lately that all these 
unsafe things could happen in the bill, and I would not want to be a 
party to any bill such as this bill and turn up and find that an inexperi- 
enced second or third mate who got into this pilot pool was in char 
of a vessel when she hit the South American and sunk with all hands. 
My conscience would bother me. 

The Cuatrman. The way the situation is now, we have no control. 

Mr. Hinstea. They have sailing masters on the ships. 

The CuaimrMan. But you pointed out some of them you didn’t think 
were too qualified. 

Mr. Hrnstea. I said 

The Cuarmman. You thought the American pilots were not as 
qualified. 

Mr. Hinstea. I said the House report said that there wasn’t any 
assurance that there were competent sailing masters on the Great 
Lakes. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the most desirable situation—we have to 
do something about this, you agree, don’t you? 

Mr. Hrnstea. I do. 

The Cuamman. With the increase in traffic. 

Mr. Hinstxa. You should have a pilot bill. There is no question 
about that. 

The Cuarrman. The better situation would be if Canada and the 
United States would jointly agree and have it all laid out with a so- 
called pilot bill for the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence seaway, but we 
keep getting pressed from the Development Committee, the depart- 
ments, the Treasury, and everyone else that we have to move on this 
pretty soon, because next spring there will probably be double the 
number of foreign ships coming in. 

Mr. Hinstea. This bill, if passed, will not take effect until 90 days 
after passage, and 90 days will carry you into the fall, and these for- 
eign ships leave here late in October or early in November, so your 
season will be gone this year, and there won't be any benefit to pass 
the bill at this time. 

The Carman. It wasn’t intended to have it applied this year. As 
a practical matter it couldn’t, but we were hoping to have something 
ready for the opening of navigation in the spring. 

Mr. Hivstea. Mr. Chairman, with you and your power—I know 
nothing about the power of the committee on legislation, but if you 
would select a subcommittee, and invite people to come in and put 
this bill together, I say we would have a bill by January, and work 
with the Canadian Commission and dovetail the thing together, and 
I think we would have a satisfactory bill. 

Senator Lauscus. Mr. Chairman, I had a letter from W. J. Rogers, 
vier of port control, asking that we defer action on this bill, and 

would—— 
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The CHarrMan. Where? 

Senator Lauscue. Cleveland. 

The CuatrMAn. You want to include it in the record? 

Senator Lauscue. Yes. 

Then there came to me an editorial from the Milwaukee Journal, 
which I would like to include in the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right; it will appear in the record in full. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Orry oF CLEVELAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF PORT CONTROL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 11, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
United States Senator From Ohio, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR SENATOR: It has been called to my attention that Senate bill No. 2096, 
which has to do with pilotage on the Great Lakes, will be up before the Senate 
committee at 10:30 a. m. on June 16, 1958. There is a similar bill in the House 
of Representatives, bill No. 7515, which covers employment of pilots for foreign 
ships on the Great Lakes. 

Several people have told me that this bill is not complete from either a safety 
or an economic standpoint, and that it should be amended to include these factors. 
Again, I have been informed that in order to pass the proper legislation covering 
pilotage, Congress should appoint a committee to investigate the matter 
thoroughly from both safety and economic standards. 

On the other hand, other groups have told us that the bills will be beneficial, 

In view of the wide difference of opinion, we would appreciate postponed action 
until further studies are made as to the advisability of the type of legislation 
which is now before you. 

Frankly, Senator, I have had no opportunity to study this bill myself, and only 
because there may be some reason why it would not be favorable to the port of 
Cleveland am I asking for postponement. 

I am happy, also, for this opportunity to express to you my gratitude for the 
kindness you have shown to the city of Cleveland in matters pertaining to 
seaway legislation. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. ROGERS, 
Director of Port Control. 


[The Milwaukee Journal, June 11, 1958] 
Stop Monopoty Pitot Brit To Goucr ForREIGN SEAWAY SHIPS 


Do you have your eye out for a cushy job? If Congress passes certain proposed 
legislation, your cue is to become a Great Lakes pilot and loaf 80 percent or more 
of your working time. 

The bill, House-approved already, would require every ship to have licensed 
pilotage throughout its entire voyaging in the lakes west of Cornwall in the 
St. Lawrence River. Since the United States and Canadian captains and mates 
are so licensed anyway, the effect would be to force an extra high-paid hand onto 
every foreign ship. 

To begin with, the foreign ships spend about half their time in the lakes tied 
up to docks. And they spend more than half the rest of the time plying open 
waters that are elementary for any competent mariner to navigate. All that 
adds up to so much sack drill for a pilot; or call it featherbunking, a marine 
form of featherbedding. 

No one disputes that licensed pilotage ought to be required in rivers, canals, 
and narrow channels. But for this a foreign ship actually needs a pilot aboard 
only 3 to 5 days at most during the typical 22- to 23-day voyage this side of 
Cornwall, Ont. 

Trying to put over this featherbunking bill as a safety measure, its advocates 
cite the occasional suddenness and severity of lake storms, in which “somebody 
aboard must know how to handle the ship.” Bilgewater! If skippers who have 
sailed the oceans of the world, and its other enclosed seas, can’t manage in a 
blow, they wouldn’t get safely to the St. Lawrence in the first place. 
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There are 373 scheduled sailings of foreign ships into and out of the lakes 
this season, with some 65 tramp sailings also expected, even without the deepened 
seaway of 1959. How much this trade means and will mean to the whole 
heartland economy is obvious. And the bill for an unregulated pilotting monopoly 
contains the very real threat of pricing many foreign vessels right out of the 
lakes trade. 

Opposition to the bill is not unconstructive. The United States ought instead 
to create a joint commission with its partner Canada to determine the actual 
safety needs and piloting requirements and to regulate the whole pilotage part 
of the seaway operation, within treaty limits, in the joint national interest. 
Surely the United States Senate must see that this is the right way. 


The Cuatmman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Bricker. Have you discussed this with Bill Rogers? 

Mr. Hinsuxa. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. And with the mayor? 

Mr. Hinstxa. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. And this letter of Mr. Rogers which Senator 
Lausche introduced into the record carries the thinking of the mayor, 
and corresponds somewhat to what you testified ? 

Mr. Hinstea. Yes, that is right. I understand Toledo Port Au- 
thority is taking the same position. 

Senator Bricker. Yes, I have a letter here from the Toledo Port 
Authority, too. I expect my colleague has it also. 

Senator Lauscue. Yes, I was looking for it, but if you have it—— 

Senator Bricker. I will put it in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be placed in the record. 


Port or TOLEDO, 
ToLtepo-Lucas County Port AUTHORITY, 
Toledo, Ohio, June 11, 1958. 
Hon. Joun W. Bricker, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Bricker: I am sending you for your information a quotation 
taken from a report on the Council of Lake Erie Ports meetings held June 4 
and 5. 

Sincerely, 
E. O. Jewett, 
General Manager. 


The next subject on the docket was the presentation by Mr. Lee Hinslea, a 
member of a Cleveland firm handling admiralty work exclusively, who was 
present as a representative of the Great Lakes Overseas Steamship Agents 
Association of Chicago, which association represents all of the lines, both con- 
ference and nonconference, presently operating in the lakes trade. He discussed 
at length the controversial pilotage bill which is Senate bill 2096 and H. R. 
7515. In Mr. Hinslea’s remarks it appeared very evident that while the lake 
carriers are actively supporting the pilotage bill aimed at safety on the Great 
Lakes, there has evidently been no consideration by the lake carriers’ legislative 
committee as late as last week relating to the other features of the bill which, if 
permitted to go unchallenged and under Coast Guard rules, permits the United 
States Coast Guard to permit a qualified seaman with as little as 3 years service 
to act as navigator or pilot on the Great Lakes. In addition to this, there has 
been no evidence before the Senate committee or others that the position of 
Canada regarding pilotage has even been discussed, let alone considered. 

Hinslea’s remarks indicate that Canadian law requires compulsory pilotage 
between Montreal and Kingston. This, no doubt, is in the interest of safety of 
the waterway between those two points and at present Pilots Association con- 
sists of 49 men, 42 of whom headquarter at Kingston and are Canadians. The 
other 7 members are former United States lake masters who are members of the 
Canadian group. 

At present Canadian law permits ships flying the flags of any of the British 
Commonwealth of nations, including Australia, to enter the St. Lawrence and 
proceed into the Great Lakes without the employment of a pilot. Up to this 
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point Canada has not indicated to the United States whether or not they plan 
to continue this policy but there has been definite indication that Canada plans 
to continue to require ships flying flags other than those of the British Com- 
monwealth to employ pilots from Montreal to Kingston. MHinslea doubted 
whether the United States Coast Guard was aware of this feature and he in- 
dicated that nowhere in the present bill is there any provision which would per- 
mit pilots of foreign ships, principally European, to qualify for pilots’ licenses 
either in Canada or in the various channels of the Great Lakes where the lake 
carriers feel pilots are necessary in the interests of safety. 

On the basis of Hinslea’s statement there was a motion by Mr. Avery to 
table action on the pilotage bill, seconded by Mr. Sundberg (a labor repre- 
sentative of Conneaut), but this was later followed by my motion that the di- 
rectors place the pilotage bill before the general membership at the meeting the 
next day with the suggestion that the individual members contact their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and other legislative groups to request further considera- 
tion of the bills until such time as all of the factors brought out by Hinslea 
are acknowledged. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hinslea. 

Mr. Hinstea. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. The Senator from Wisconsin is here, and we would 


be glad to hear from him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Senator Proxmire. I have a short statement. I can read it in 5 
minutes. 

The Cuatrman, All right. 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I 
appreciate very much the privilege of appearing before you to oppose 
the passage of the companion bills, S. 2096 and H. R. 7515, which 
would require foreign ships to hire licensed domestic pilots continu- 
ously while they are in the Great Lakes. 

There is no question that the enactment of this measure would in- 
crease the cosi to foreign flagships of calling upon the ports of the 
Great Lakes cities. This is especially true of ships that go to the 
ports of Wisconsin, which are a great distance from the sea. 

Mr. Jean Brisset, counsel for the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
testified before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House of Representatives that the additional cost to a foreign 
ship of keeping a pilot on board the entire time that it is in the 
Great Lakes would average $750 for the trip. 

Senator Bricker. He said $4,000, didn't he 

Senator Proxmire. I would be glad to check that. 

Mr. Brisser. On the basis of last year’s fees that were $40 a day, 
but these have been increased by the demand. 

The Cuarrman. We had better get our figures a little bit more clear 
here. Weare going from $850 to $4,000 or $5,000. 

Senator Bricker. They were calculated on a different basis, and 
either $40 or $75. 

The CHamman. Anyway, it is going to cost what you say it is 
going to cost; if there are 3 aboard, it will cost 3 times. And the 

enator from Wisconsin is speaking of a pilot. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, and I am not speaking for myself, I am 
quoting. 
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Senator Lauscue. I think the figures coincide when you take the 
cost as of today compared to a year ago and multiply it by 3, because 
your figure is on the basis of 1 pilot. 

Senator Proxmire. That is right. 

The Cuamman. [f the pilots are going to get $75 a day. 

Mr. Brisser. Instead of $40. It could be practically double the 
$800, already. 

The CuHatrman. If that is what they are going to get, but that 
hasn’t been settled. 

; Senator Proxmire. I misunderstood the question; it is a pilot, not 
three. 

No one, I am sure, would object to the imposition of this additional 
expense if it could be proved that a pilot was necessary for the entire 
time. 

_ But Mr. Brisset pointed out that on the average 2-day trip in the 
Great Lakes, a foreign ship needs a pilot only for about 20 hours. 

The Milwaukee World Trade Club has written to me that the aver- 
age time the foreign ship takes in the Great Lakes is 22 days. Fifty 
ae of this time is spent in ports, loading and unloading at the 
Clock, 

The Milwaukee World Trade Club estimates that a pilot is needed 
at most for from 3 to 5 days. The Milwaukee World Trade Club has 
among its membership most of the principal manufacturing companies 
of southeastern Wisconsin. It has a very great stake in United States 
foreign commerce. 

The loading of extra charges on the foreign-bound cargo of its 
members could be enough to prevent their competing successfully with 
their European or Far Eastern competition. This would be a tragic 
defeat of the very purpose for which the St. Lawrence seaway was 
established. 

The principal argument in favor of the pilotage requirement, of 
course, 1s that it will promote safety. It is said that with the opening 
of the seaway a greatly increased number of foreign vessels will come 
into the Great Lakes, and that their lack of knowledge of the waters 
of the Great Lakes will cause collisions, with loss of property and 
lives. 

I have seen the report of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. I am struck with the fact that to my knowledge no 
data have been offered in support of the contention that forei 
merchant ships are a peculiar menace in the Great Lakes. The only 
example given of a collision involving a foreign ship certainly falls 
far short of being convincing. 

The Marine Board of Investigation concluded that the masters of 
both the American and the foreign vessel had violated the pilot rules 
for the Great. Lakes, and that there was no evidence that the sailing 
master on the foreign ship—a man not a pilot in the meaning of the 
proposed regulation—had failed to perform the duties and responsi- 
bilities of his position. 

The report points out that the number of voyages of foreign vessels 
in the Great Lakes is steadily-inereasing. But there are no data to 
show that collisions are increasing, nor that foreign vessels are respon- 
sible for a disproportionate share of them. 
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In a word, there is no support for the proposition that this kind of 
legislation is needed as a safety measure. 

e are told simply that more foreign vessels are coming, and that 
these masters who navigate the seven seas will imperil the safety of 
other ships in the Great Lakes unless, while they are navigating in 
open waters, they have a man on board somewhere, perhaps asleep 
below deck, who has been certified by the United States or Canada 
as a pilot on the Great Lakes. 

It is hard to believe that a company operating a foreign ship will 
be any less reluctant to avoid the loss of life and property, or a success- 
ful suit for damages, than an American company. 

Commonsense suggests that when a pilot is needed on board, they 
will have one, and indeed the law shoal’ require it; but no ship should 
be required to carry a man on the payroll and on board for 20 days 
unless clear proof can be shown that this passenger is necessary in 
the interests of safety. 

The Cuareman. If I may interrupt, I want to ask Mr. Hinslea this 
question for information : 

Does the maritime insurance require or have any requirement for 
piloting? 

Mr. Histra. No. 

The Cuatrman. As far as collision insurance is concerned ? 

Mr. Hinstea. All they require is a seaworthy ship at the com- 
mencement of the policy. 

The Cuairman. They do not impose any extra premium or restric- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Hrnstima. No. 

The Caatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Proxmire. There are two other serious objections to the 
bills. One is that there is no provision for regulation of the rates and 
fees that can be charged by the pilots. 

Here it would be well, it seems to me, to consult the interested 
States. They are organized in a Great Lakes Commission to deal 
with exactly this kind of problem. 

I have a letter from Mr. Robert F. Matthes, port development spec- 
ialist for the State of Wisconsin. Mr. Matthes states: 

Careful appraisal of the events that occurred in our Great Lakes ports 
when the first foreign ships arrived during the last week of April, would seem 
to indicate that the Great Lakes States must be permitted to get together in 
order to establish reasonable pilotage rate schedules before pilotage is made 
mandatory on the waters that serve our harbors. 

I subscribe to that position completely. 

The second objection is that our sister nation, Canada, which has 
an equal interest in this problem with us, has not been consulted. Op- 
erations on the Great Lakes should be regulated by treaty between the 
two nations. There are many indications that Canada is not happy 
with our unilateral approach to this problem. 

Of course, the statement put in the record by the chairman this 
morning indicating that the Canadian desk of the State Department 
objected is an illustration of that. 

I accept the fact, of course, these bills have been under considera- 
tion for some time. 

The Cuarrman. The Departments involved, the Treasury, the State, 
the St. Lawrence Development Board, and all the letters in the 
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record have been urging us that this bill has been here a year, and 
they want to get ready for next spring. And I think we are all 
agreed with that objective. 

Senator Proxmire. Anything I say is not criticism of the commit- 
tee or the chairman, but it is that the atmosphere is created by the 
feeling on the part of the Departments. 

Without adequate study of the safety problem, without consultation 
with the States, without negotiation with our neighbor and partner in 
the Great Lakes, we are asked to rush through a bill which would 
saddle a heavy additional expense on every foreign ship, and every 
American ship not primarily a Great Lakes ship, which wants to visit 
a Great Lakes port. 

I hope that this bill will not pass, but that instead we shall set up, in 
full cooperation with all the interested parties, a thoroughgoing study 
upon which reasonable and helpful regulation may be based. 

I thank the committee for permitting me to appear. 

Senator Lauscue. Senator Proxmire, on page 3, you quote Matthes: 

Careful appraisal of the events that occurred in our Great Lakes ports when 
the first foreign ships arrived during the last week of April, would seem to 
indicate that the Great Lakes States must be permitted to get together in order 
to establish a reasonable pilotage— 
and so forth. 

What were those incidents that Matthes had in mind—stoppages 
of the movement of the ships? 

Senator Proxmrre. I will be happy to determine that. I don’t have 
that before me. 

The Cwarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Bricxrr. I have no questions. 

Thank you, very much. 

The CHarrman. The committee will recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, the committee was recessed, to reconvene at 2:30 
p. m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHairman. The committee will be in order. 
Is Mr. Levins here for the terminal operators ? 
Captain Maitland, would you like to testify now? 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. W. ROSS MAITLAND, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Captain Marrianp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to read my statement, if I may. 

The Cuatrman. Weare very glad to hear from you. 

Captain Marrtanp. My name is W. Ross Maitland and I reside 
at. 130 West Winspear Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

I have sailed on Great Lakes vessels for 48 years. I retired in 
1956, but prior to that I was master of American Great Lakes vessels 
for 28 years. 

Before peng master, I was a pilot in various capacities, com- 
monly called first, second, and third mates, but was licensed as a 

ilot. 
7 I brought out new and sailed the steamer Ernest T. Weir, one of 
the largest vessels on the Great Lakes. I also brought out new the 
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steamer George Humphrey, which until last week was the largest 
vessel on the Great Lakes. 

I am not here to discuss whether the seaway will be a failure if the 
bill under consideration is passed in its present form, but I would 
like to comment on the bill from a navigation standpoint which ties 
into safety. 

First, 1 believe that all ships, be they American, Canadian, or for- 
eign, should have an experienced pilot in charge while navigating 
in narrow channels. Of course, in the Welland Canal between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, there should be a pilot aboard because this 
is restricted waters. 

At the western end of Lake Erie, Southeast Shoal, which lies 39 
miles east of the mouth of the Detroit River is the converging point 
where upbound traflic coming from all the various ports of Lake 
Erie meet the downbound traflic emerging from the Detroit River. 

To insure the safe flow of traffic there, it is necessary to have an 
experienced pilot aboard thoroughly familiar with these waters and 
also up and down the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, and the St. Clair 
River, which are also narrow waters. 

For instance, the stretch through the Amherstburg Channel or over 
Ballard’s Reef, both tricky stretches of water, also Southeast Bend 
and the rapids in the St. Clair River require skillful piloting. 

The same is true of the St. Mary’s River, and a ship grounding 
and swinging broadside in the Neebish Cut could tie up traffic and 
delay ships. Entering or leaving the Soo Locks again requires skill 
in ship handling. 

However, I do not believe that it takes the same type of piloting in 
the open lakes as it does in the rivers. I do not believe therefore that 
pilots are required in the open waters of Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior. 

On all the lakes there are recommended, prescribed courses. For 
instance, a ship going up Lake Huron can lay out a course close to the 
American shore and out of the tracks of downbound ships. The courses 
are miles apart. This has been a very good thing and has reduced the 
dangers of collision. 

‘The same is true on Lake Superior and Lake Michigan. As far as 
Lake Erie is concerned, the courses leading to and from the various 
ports like Lorain, Cleveland, Ashtabula, Conneaut, Erie, Buffalo, 
and Huron are clearly laid on the United States Government charts 
for ships proceeding upbound and downbound. 

Any shipmaster, ocean or Great Lakes, can follow these courses, 
as the charts indicate the courses in both degrees and in points. They 
also indicate the distance the vessel must run in miles before a change 
in course is made. 

For instance, a ship leaving Port Huron upbound in Lake Huron, 
the master looking at his chart will find that he should steer 354° 
for 55 miles, which brings his ship abreast of Harbor Beach. 

He then finds the course changes to 341° and upon going 99 miles 
he will be abreast of a lighthouse known as Middle Island and will 
be 5 miles off. The chart then shows a change of course to 325° for 
60 miles, which takes him to Detour, which is the lower end of the 
St. Mary’s River. 

So you can see nothing is difficult about the open waters or lake 
navigation. 
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Coming down Lake Huron from Detour, the chart shows a course of 
137°; it also shows the mileage to Middle Island, which is 58 miles, 
and on this course he will be 15 miles off Middle Island or 10 miles i 
away from an upbound vessel. i 

He then changes course running to Harbor Beach and changes | 
course to Port Huron where a pilot boards the ship and will direct a 
her navigation right down into the open waters of Lake Erie. 

The same information is shown on the Lake Michigan, Ontario, 
Erie, and Superior charts. 

Now, some people claim a pilot should be on the vessel going 
through the Straits of Mackinac. I do not believe the stretch of 
water commencing at Bois Blanc and running to Lansing Shoal is 
difficult and, again, I think an experienced shipmaster, either ocean 
or lakes, can navigate this stretch without difficulty. | 

So I say in conclusion, let the masters of ocean vessels navigate 
their ships in the open lakes but put pilots on board in confined or r 
restricted channels provided the pilots have been able to gain experi- | 
ence in the handling of ships in these waters and are thoroughly | 
familiar with them. ‘ 
For the safety of my ship and that of others, I would never have | 

| 
; 
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allowed a third mate, or a second mate, or even a first mate, in some 
places, to handle my ship in tricky passages even though he held an 
unlimited pilots’ license issued by the Coast Guard. 

The Cuamman. Well, Captain, the point of your testimony as I 
understand it is that there are certain stretches of this new waterway 
of the Great Lakes that of necessity requires pilots, but in the open 
waters they do not, in your opinion—the masters can handle them— 
and that the requirement should be limited to the so-called restricted 
areas which would be determined by the Coast Guard. 

Captain Marrianp. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Levins, we will be glad to hear from you now. 
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STATEMENT OF KEVIN T. LEVINS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT i 
OF CALUMET HARBOR TERMINALS, INC., AND GENERAL MAN- 
AGER OF CHICAGO CALUMET STEVEDORING CO., INC. 


Mr. Levins. With my apologies, Mr. Chairman, for my tardiness. 
My name is Kevin T. Levins, of Chicago, Ill. I am executive vice 
president of Calumet Harbor Terminals, Inc., and general manager 
of Chicago Calumet Stevedoring Co., Inc. These two companies | 
are engaged in the unloading and loading, warehousing, and distri- 
bution of import and export cargoes carried by ship in the Great 
Lakes-overseas trade. 
In addition to appearing on behalf of the companies with which iy 
I am directly associated, I am specifically authorized to speak on | 
behalf of all stevedoring concerns engaged in the handling of over- il 
seas cargoes in the port of Chicago, including North Pier Terminal 4 
Co., International Steamship Terminals, Inc., and Seaway Stevedor- | 
ing Co., Ine. 
Because of the nature of our business, the stevedoring concerns are | 
intensely interested in all matters relating to Great. Lakes-overseas 
shipping. For that reason we have studied Senate bill 2096 relating 4 
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to pilotage on the Great Lakes for overseas ships, and we firmly 
believe that it should not be passed in its present form. 

The need for pilotage regulations from a safety standpoint cannot 
be denied by anyone. However, the imposition of unnecessary costs 
on Great Lakes-overseas vessels must, we feel, be studiously avoided 
if the anticipated benefits to this country’s economy from the St. 
Lawrence seaway are to be realized. 

We are convinced that passage of the bill under consideration in 
its present form would impose a wholly unnecessary burden upon 
overseas trade into the Great Lakes, and ‘introduces an alarming eco- 
nomic factor which could destroy all of the work, the time, and the 
funds devoted to its development. 

The bill makes no provision for the regulation of pilots but simply 
creates a monopoly under which the overseas ships would be prac- 
tically helpless to resist any demands the pilots might see fit to make. 

In our opinion, the far-reaching and detrimental results of the pro- 
posed bill have been overlooked and a thorough study of the pilotage 
problem has not been made. 

We believe that such a study is imperative and that it should be 
made by qualified representatives of both the United States and 
Canada. It should cover all phases of pilotage so that when legisla- 
tion is enacted it will be based upon carefully considered recommen- 
dations. 

In further explanation for the interest of the concerns for whom I 
speak, I wish to say that we are pioneers in the development of over- 
seas cargo handling in the port of Chicago. 

In the last 10 years we have seen the trade grow from a bare trickle 
to the point where cargoes from over 300 ships are handled in the 
course of a season, giving employment to hundreds of longshoremen 
and other workers in the Chicago area. The combined pay rolls of our 
concerns in 1957 totaled approximately $2 million. 

In anticipation of the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway, the city 
of Chicago has invested millions of dollars for the improvement of 
port facilities. Chicago is now in the process of renovating and im- 
proving its downtown marine terminal facilities at Navy pier repre- 
senting an expenditure of $4 million for which contract obligations 
have been undertaken. 

Engineering studies resulted in recommendations submitted to city 
council in September 1957 that the city promptly undertake necessary 
port improvements costing about $38 million for new docks, piers, 
and other facilities. 

A public corporation known as the Chicago Regional Port District 
Board has been established by legislation. It has 9 members, 5 of 
whom are appointed by the Governor of Illinois, and 4 appointed by 
the Mayor of Chicago. 

This board was given the authority to arrange for a bond issue in 
order to raise funds for port improvement work. However, the board 
is not empowered to operate any facilities which may be constructed 
under the act which created this organization but instead is required 
to lease such facilities to private operators to derive revenue which 
will be used to defray the obligations incurred by the board in the 
sale of bonds to the public. 

A large development has been built in Lake Calumet at a cost of 
about $25 million. This is only the first phase of a program of port 
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improvement which will ultimately require the expenditure of $250 
million. 

It should be apparent that the economic success of the seaway has 
been relied upon very heavily by the citizens and public officials of 
our State and city. Should the seaway fail to bring about a large 
increase in direct ocean shipping in our port, as estimated heretofore 
by our region, due to the intervention of unforeseen costs imposed by 
unregulated compulsory pilotage. 

The Cuatrman. What about your stevedoring costs in Chicago? 

Mr. Levins. In what respect? 

The Cuarrman. Arethey comparable to other ports? 

Mr. Levins. Our stevedoring costs in Chicago are generally pred- 
icated on a different factor than we have in the East or the gulf. 

The stevedoring concerns are required to build their own facilities, 
whereas on the seacoast and the gulf, such facilities are usually owned 
and operated by harbor authorities, or cities, and are leased by the 
steamship operators themselves, on a day-to-day basis, or a cargo-for- 
cargo basis. 

We have the complete seasonal, all-year-round overhead of full 
facilities to service these vessels which requires us to be a little more 
costly than on the east coast. 

However, the overall package payment to us should not under most 
circumstances be any more than 

The CyarrmMan. Can you supply us the cost per ton handled ? 

Mr. Levins. From $0.10 per ton to $12 per ton, depending on the 
type of commodity, the cubic factors, and the weight. 

he Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Levins. We have already experienced labor turmoil which 
has inflicted heavy losses upon the companies operating marine term- 
inal facilities in the port of Chicago and stemming directly from the 
efforts of the Masters, Mates, and Pilots Union to acquire a complete 
monopolistic control over the operation of ocean vessels trading into 
the Great Lakes. 

In October 1957, pickets placed signs on the gangways of foreign 
vessels claiming that some ship was unfair to the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots. This occurred at Chicago-Calumet Stevedoring Co., and 
North Pier Terminals, Inc. 

I called the labor detail of the Chicago Police Department and the 
signs were removed. However, some delays occurred. I was in- 
formed that the pilots union was demanding recognition from the 
shipowners. 

In November 1957, foreign vessels were again picketed in the port 
of Chicago by this pilots union. Picket lines were established at all 
of the docks and picketing continued for about 2 days, causing delays 
to operations and vessels. 

For some time, the longshoremen refused to cross these picket lines. 
It is my understanding that this picketing was in support of Montreal 

ilots for the St. Lawrence River in a dispute with the Canadian 
rovernment. 

During our preparations for the opening of navigation in April 
1958, I heard that foreign vessels in eastern Great Lakes ports were 
being picketed because of some dispute of the pilots union with the 
shipowners. This picketing had taken place at Eieveland and Toledo, 
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I contacted Mr. William Green, president of Local 19, International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, with whom we have a labor agree- 
ment containing a no-strike clause covering our stevedoring operations. 

Mr. Green informed me that his union would observe our contract 
and there would be no work stoppages regardless of any picketing 
unless he was overruled by the international officers of his union. 

On the afternoon of April 24, 1958, Mr. Green advised me that he 
had received a telegram from the international headquarters of his 
union suggesting that his men should observe any picket lines. 

On the morning of April 25, 1958, Lake Calumet Harbor, where 
our terminals are located, was picketed by a number of masters, mates, 
and pilots union pickets at all entrances. We were advised by some 
of these pickets that they had been hired by this union, that they were 
not pilots, that they did not know what the dispute was all about, and 
that they were from Indiana. 

The first ocean vessel of the season arrived that morning. I was 
informed by the longshoremen’s union that their members would not 
cross picket lines to work aboard any foreign vessels to handle their 
cargoes upon instructions from international headquarters. 

After that itme, additional ocean vessels arrived in Chicago and 
were picketed. No cargo was unloaded or loaded by the longshoremen. 
Ultimately, this work stoppage tied up 11 ocean vessels. 

We filed charges with the National Labor Relations Board in 
Chicago because our companies were the victims of an illegal secondary 
boycott, and were not involved in any dispute with the pilots union. 

The National Labor Relations Board immediately petitioned the 
United States district court in Chicago for an injunction and that court 
issued a temporary restraining order on May 2, 1958, enjoining all such 
picketing at all Great Lakes ports including Chicago. 

Immediately thereafter, on the afternoon of May 2, 1958, the picket- 
ing ceased and operations resumed at the marine terminals. 

Ve have been notified that a hearing will be held on July 7, 1958, by 
the United States district court regarding the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board petition for a permanent injunction. In the meantime, 
we have been able to continue our operations under the temporary 
restraining order. 

In view of our difficulties with the pilots union, we regard the imposi- 
tion of unregulated compulsory pilotage in our waters as a measure 
which will prevent the development of trade through the seaway and 
frustrate the hopes of all midwesterners who have eagerly anticipated 
the availability of direct ocean shipping to Great Lakes ports. 

Labor unions cannot be relied upon to use restraint. Wherever com- 
pulsory pilotage exists in the various coast States, Panama Canal and 
Canada, Government controls have been imposed to prevent a monop- 
olistic system. 

Therefore, I urge a study of this matter by a commission to avoid 
ill-considered legislation such as this bill. 

- The Coamusn. What has the legislation got to do with labor 
isputes ¢ 

Mr. Levins. I believe we should have regulated pilotage. 

The Cuarrman. But this legislation has nothing to do with labor 
disputes. ‘These disputes you speak about occurred when there was no 
legislation on the books. I don’t see the connection. 
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Mr. Levins. I view the bill, Mr. Senator, as being open to continue 
the same harassment that we have undergone for the last year. 

The Cuarrman. If they were happening this spring without this 
legislation, couldn’t they just as well happen again ¢ 

“Mr. Levis. Yes, probably more so, in my opinion. 

The Cuamman. I would think unless we get some good pilot bill, 
or some bill that we all can work with, that you are apt to have more 
of it. 

Mr. Levins. I recommend in my report here that we do have a 
suitable pilotage bill. 

The Cuamman. I am not passing on the merits of the bill, but Ido 
think we are all in agreement that unless we have some regulation 
here, unless we have some uniform pilotage on the lakes, on the sea- 
way, we are apt to have more of this trouble. 

Mr. Levins. I am wholeheartedly in accord. 

The Cuamrman. Do you want that statement to stand in the record, 
labor unions can’t be relied upon to use restraint ? 

Mr. Levins. I would alter it. 

The Cuarrmayn, I think you had better alter it; that isn’t good 
public relations, unless you want it to stand. 

Mr. Levins. I would like to say that 

The Cuatrman. We have sili in Puget Sound, we have labor 
unions, and they use a lot of restraint. That inland waterway is a 
pretty big one. 

Mr. Levins. May I alter it to read: 

The master, mates, and pilots from November 1957 until such time as we 
obtained a temporary restraining order in the district courts, could not be re- 
lied upon to use restraint during that period. 

The Cuamman, What you are trying to say is, in your opinion in 
this particular instance they did not use restraint? 

Mr. Levins. That is right. 

The CrarrmMan. I wouldn’t indict all labor unions, some of which 
you had no contact with and know nothing about. 

Mr. Levins. I have altered it to cover the master, mates, and pilots 
local in the Great Lakes. 

I would like that to stand. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Thank you, very much. 

We will put this letter in the record, too. We will put it all in the 
record. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 





JUNE 13, 1958. 
Mr. Kevin T. LEvINS 
Executive Vice President, 
Calumet Harbor Terminals, Chicago, Il. 


Dear Mr. Levins: All of the stevedoring contractors in the Chicago area have 
studied, and are strongly opposed to the enactment of Senate bill 2096 in its 
present form. 

We feel that it goes far beyond safety needs and would create a monopoly, 
which would do great economic harm, not only to the overseas shipping industry, 
but to everyone interested in the development of increased overseas trade via 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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You are hereby authorized to speak on behalf of all of the undersigned com- 
panies which conduct overseas stevedoring operations in the port of Chicago. 
Sincerely, 





NortH PIER TERMINAL Co., 
By W. STANLEY HuaeuT. 

INTERNATIONAL STEAMSHIP TERMINALS, INC., 
By Mart GARNER. 

SEAWAY STEVEDORING Co., INC., 
By Wm. D. CALL. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Cullnan, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Cutinan. I would like to read into the record my brief state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, and be ready to answer any questions you might 
have. 

The Cuarrman. I want to say to everyone here if we have to rush 
this a little today, we will leave the record open for any corrections 
as to numbers of figures or things you might want to put in, for a few 
days. 

Go ahead, Mr. Cullnan. 


STATEMENT OF P. J. CULLNAN, JR., PRESIDENT, LICENSED TUG- 
MEN’S & PILOTS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, IBL, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Cuttnan. My name is Patrick J. Cullnan, Jr. I am, and for 
more than 10 years, have been, president of the Licensed Tugmen’s & 
Pilots’ Protective Association of America, IBL, AFL-CIO. 

We have 17 locals in our union, extending from Duluth, Minn., 
Chicago, Ill., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

I have a master’s license for all Great Lakes and tributary waters 
and I have sailed under this license. 

May I express my sincere appreciation for the opportunity to be 
heard by this committee in connection with Senate bill 2096, a bill 
to “require pilots on certain vessels navigating United States waters 
of the Great Lakes.” 

As president of the Licensed Tugmen’s & Pilots’ Protective As- 
sociation, I am vitally interested in the matters covered by the bill. 
More than 40 percent of our membership are licensed pilots and the 
remainder consists of operators and licensed engineers. Our area of 
operations extends throughout the Great Lakes and connecting and 
tributary waters. Our association name may appear to be mislead- 
ingly restrictive, inasmuch as our personnel do not confine them- 
selves to tugs or towing vessels alone, but are also members of the 
licensed crews aboard many Great Lakes freighters and tankers. 

At the outset, I would like to state that our group does not take 
issue with the motives which inspire the introduction of this bill. 
Surely, no sensible person with a knowledge of the increasing hazards 
of navigation on the Great Lakes can challenge them. Certainly our 
members, with their often too close contact with the problems at- 


tempted to be resolved by this bill, can only applaud the effort, despite 
their opposition to the vehicle aboard which the effort rides. 

Our opposition to the bill stems from our earnest belief that it 
fails to meet and measure up to the overall problems of pilotage and 
hazards to navigation on the Great Lakes which have developed over 
a period of many vears. It fails to fully recognize the ever-increasing 
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need for safeguards against the additional navigational hazards which 
must surely follow the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

We contend that the bill, while not premature, is immature. This 
is no time for an unintegrated approach. It is our most emphatic 
feeling that now is the time for a complete reexamination and re- 
sagen of the whole question of pilotage on the Great Lakes in the 
light of all of our experiences over the many years, and, therefrom, to 
enact into law uniform regulations for the steadily increasing numbers 
of vessels plying our inland waters. 

The Cuairman. By “uniform,” you mean uniform as to both coun- 
tries, do you not ? 

Mr. CuLtNANn. More than that, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Whatever regulations we may have would be 
uniform ? 

Mr. Cuttnan. Iam afraid the United States laws are not uniform. 
They discriminate against the diesel vessel that is in the same trade, or 
the same horsepower. 

The Cuarrman. What I mean is that the same law which might have 
some discriminatory effects in its operation, but the same law applies 
to everybody ; it is uniform. 

Mr. Cuttnan. What I am trying to get over is the fact that we 
passed an 8-hour-a-day bill a number of years ago in Congress, and 
the law was interpreted for a number of years as meaning all vessels, 
whether steam or diesel, but after World War II, the Coast Guard is 
now interpreting it to mean that the law does not cover diesel vessels. 

The Cuatmrman. I think maybe I posed my question wrong. What 
I mean is that the application of the law may not be uniform but the 
law is uniform. 

Mr. Cuttnan. The law is uniform, yes, sir; I will agree. 

The Cuamman. Whereas I was thinking in terms, where you talk 
about uniform law, to be the same law that would be in both Canada 
and the United States, applying to all waters. 

Mr. Cutinan. That is right, sir. 

We believe that there is a positive need for an enlightened effort 
in the direction of a reciprocal understanding with Canada relative 
to pilotage on foreign and other vessels. Bad practices indulged in 
over the years do not become good practices because of long-term ac- 
ceptance of them. Certainly not while 1 life may be endangered, or 
1 ship imperiled by adherence to them. It is essential that uniform 
regulations for pilotage on the Great Lakes, both as to area and per- 
sonnel, to be established on the basis of a pact with Canada, and any 
bill regulating pilotage on the lakes should include provisions for 
entering into such an arrangement. Section 2 of the bill, which at- 
tempts to put our relations with Canada on a unilaterally determina- 
ble “We'll scratch your back if you'll scratch ours” basis is an ostrich- 
like approach to the problem it attempts to resolve. 

Another point I would like to make, consistent with our contention 
that the bill falls far short of its intended mission. Our organiza- 
tion, as well as others, furnish to vessel owners licensed personnel, 
skilled in their craft, familiar with the waters they sail, and cognizant 
and observant of the navigational safety requirements established 
over the years and enforced by the United States Coast Guard. And 
yet, under the current application of existing laws (and the bill here 
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continues the exemption) a towing vessel under 300 tons is exempt 
from licensed pilotage requirements. In many vessels of this type, 
because of this exemption, the need for licensed personnel such as 
ours is ignored, in spite of the potential dangers involved. Un- 
licensed, and therefore largely unregulated operators, come into the 
Great Lakes, contributing disproportionately to the mounting haz- 
ards. Out of the New York State Barge Canal, for example, towing 
vessels generating in excess of 2,000 horsepower bring with them oil 
barges of 20,000 barrel capacity or more into the Great Lakes ship- 
ping channels. Their combined tows often exceed in length, beam, 
and tonnage that of some of the larger freighters on the lakes. Yet, 
while the freighter is manned by licensed personnel, as is required 
under the law, the towboat, separated from its tow and falling within 
the less than 300 gross tons class and thereby qualifying under the 
exemption which this bill would perpetuate, more often than not has 
no licensed navigator or master aboard. 

What awareness of the need for navigational safeguards is evi- 
denced in this type of regulation, then? What does Senate bill 2096 
do to meet this known situation? Not only does it accomplish nothing, 
but it reaffirms the nothingness accomplished in the past. The rich- 
ness of the purpose behind the bill does not alleviate the poverty of its 
expression. 

e believe that there should be a law regulating pilotage on the 
Great Lakes—but a workable law, with workable regulations there- 
under. A law that meets the need, as expressed by Vice Admiral 
Richmond, then Commandant of the Coast Guard, in an address in 
1955 before the Lake Carriers’ Association in Cleveland 
for a uniform and adequate system for pilotage and pilotage control, if we are 
to insure that all shipping on the Great Lakes will be at all times operating 
to the same exact standards for safe navigation, and that not only our vessels 
but those of other nations as well, using the Lakes, will be handled at all times 
by qualified and competent personnel. 

“A uniform and adequate system,” gentlemen. I respectfully sub- 
mit that the bill before you cannot measure up to that objective. Con- 
fusion will substitute for uniformity, and safety may well, for lack of 
uniformity, bow to hazard. 

Our organization believes and requests that further study be given 
to the bill and it be made so complete that there will be no loopholes. 
Further, I do not see how an adequate law can be established unless 
we work with Canada. We cannot make a pilotage law unilaterally. 
You might ask where were we when the Coast Guard was studying this 
proposed bill. I requested to be notified about any meetings that the 
Coast Guard had, and I did not receive any answer, nor was I invited. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senators, for your kind attention. 

The CHatrman. Thank you, Mr. Cullnan. 

I have no questions, but I am prompted to state that you quote from 
Admiral Richmond, and this is his bill. 

Mr. Cutinan. I might say I did a little research and found his 
speech in my file, and I quoted from it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will get hold of his speech and see 
what he had to say in 1955. 

Mr. Cuttnan. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Captain Lejmark, we will be glad to hear from 
you. 
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Captain Lejmark represents the Swedish-Chicago Line. 
Is that a new operation ? L ; 
Captain Lesmarx. No, we are one of the first lines that came in 
here after the war. : ; 
The Cuarrman. But it is new in the past 2 or 3 years, isn’t it? 
Captain Lesmarx. No, we started in 1946; the company was s 
in 1939, but then the war came and we couldn’t start. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. PER LENART LEJMARK, MARINE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, SWEDISH-CHICAGO LINE AND LIVERPOOL LINERS 


Captain Lesmarx. My name is Per Lenart Lejmark and I am 
presently employed as marine superintendent by Swedish-Chicago 
Line and Liverpool Liners. I hold an unlimited masters license for 
all waters issued by the Royal Chamber of Commerce, Stockholm, 
Sweden, in March 1947. I started sailing in 1932 and obtained my 
first license as deck officer in 1939. I am also a reserve officer in the 
Swedish Navy with the rank of lieutenant. 

Beginning in 1946 I have served on the Swedish merchant vessels 
trading into the Great Lakes. After serving as chief officer for the 
season of 1946, I was promoted to master in 1947 and averaged three 
trips per year into the lakes in command of vessels until 1955 when I 
was appointed marine superintendent and stationed in Chicago, Ill. 
I am very proud to say that I have been made an honorary citizen 
of Duluth, Minn., Toledo, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill, by the friendly 
5 hospitable citizens of these fine American ports on the Great 

uakes. 

We now have 7 ships trading regularly into lake ports and they 
average 3 trips per season. Our ships are equipped with all modern 
navigational equipment including radiotelephone, radar, echo sounder. 
radio direction finder, and antomatic pilot. Each vessel is suppli 
with a complete set of United States Government charts for the Great 
Lakes every year to make certain that our masters have accurate charts. 
Each vessel is also supplied annually with copies of the Great Lakes 
pilot books published by the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments each year. 

At the present time each of our masters have served approximately 
3 years as a mate in the Great Lakes trade before being placed in 
command of a vessel. All our masters and practically all of the crew 
members of our vessels speak English because our public schools in 
Sweden now require the study of English as a compulsory subject. 
In addition, in order to obtain a merchant marine officer license under 
the laws of Sweden, it is necessary to study English for another 2 
years and to pass an examination in the English language. 

During my service as master of vessels in the fee Tae trade, 
IT made 31 trips during which I navigated all of the Great Lakes and 
their connecting waters. On most trips I employed a sailing master, 
but on others I sailed without them and I have never had any collision 
or stranding. 

The Government charts of the Great Lakes are very detailed and 
complete. They contain the courses and distances between points for 
almost every stretch of water that we navigate on the lakes. The 
aids to navigation, such as buoys, lighthouses, and radiobeacons are 
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very numerous and make navigation much easier than it is in many 
other parts of the world. 

I am familiar with the separate courses for upbound and down- 
bound vessels on Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, and Ontario, 
which are contained on the United States Government charts and 
always follow them. The masters of all of our vessels have been 
ordered to follow them for safety of navigation. 

We provide each of our vessels with copies of the Great Lakes pilot 
rules printed on large cards which are issued by the Coast Guard and 
a copy is posted in the wheelhouse. Every one of our ships’ officers 
is required to know and observe the pilot rules at all times. Any 
failure to obey the pilot rules would be considered disobedience and T 
would punish the guilty officer even to the extent of discharging him 
to make certain that our ships are navigated safely in accordance with 
the law. 

The Crarrman. Captain, I will have to suspend now to go down 
to vote on the floor. 

We will recess for about 5 minutes. 

(Recess taken, 3: 10 p. m.) 

The Cuareman. All right, we will proceed. 

Captain Lesmarx. The sailing masters employed on our vessels 
usually came aboard at Kingston, Ontario, and remained on the ship 
during the entire voyage until we returned to Kingston. At no time 
did I ever call upon a sailing master on my ship for any advice while 
navigating the open waters of the lakes. In narrow channels such 
as the rivers and locks, the sailing masters would provide assistance if 
I called them to the bridge. 

Some of the sailing masters who were provided to us were experi- 
enced and of considerable assistance to me in navigating the narrow 
channels and rivers because of their knowledge of local conditions. 
They were retired lake captains. This was not alw ays the case, how- 
ever. T recall that on one of my voyages into Lake Superior I had a 
sailing master aboard who had never been in the St. Mary’s River or 
Lake Superior and I had to teach him the waters on that trip. 

Weather conditions have been moderate during almost all of my 
sailing experience in these waters. On only one occasion did I en- 
counter a storm of any severity. This was in late November of 1950 
on Lake Michigan and my ocean ship was easily capable of weathering 
the storm. TI, of course, handled her myself. ‘The sailing master was 
down below, seasick. In any event, I would always h: indle my own 
ship during a storm because from experience I know how she handles 
in rough weather and the sailing master would not know her charac- 
teristics. I would never allow a sailing master to take command of my 
vessel on the open lakes during a storm. 

The weather conditions on the oceans are much more severe than 
any I have seen during my experience on the lakes. Our ships are 
more heavily constructed than lake vessels to withstand the weather 
and sea conditions in the North Atlantic and other ocean waters. The 
lighter construction of lake vessels and their low freeboard show that 
weather in the Great Lakes is much more favorable than ocean weather. 
In addition, there are Great Lakes weather reports broadcast on the 
radiotelephone for lake navigators every 4 hours, and we always re- 
ceive prompt warnings of any bad weather. In such a case it is 
usually a simple matter to seek shelter, if necessary, because we are 
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never too far from a lee shore. On the ocean we must weather the 
storms. There is no shelter to be had. 

We use the same radiotelephone channels and procedures on the 
lakes as American and Canadian lake vessels use. Whenever visi- 
bility is reduced, we broadcast security calls, giving our position, 
course, destination, and the speed, too. In narrow channels, as is 
customary for lake vessels, we use the radiotelephone to talk with 
other ships about passing and meeting arrangements before we are 
close enough to them to exchange whistle signals. 

In conclusion, I do not believe any pilots are necessary for ocean 
ships navigating the open waters of the Great Lakes. If trained and 
reliable, pilots would be a help in the narrow channels, provided they 
have gained experience therein by handling a great number of ships 
within a limited area in the same way as is done by other pilots all 
over the world. 

The Cuamman. Where do you pick up a pilot in the Baltic? I 
mean distancewise, away from Goteborg. 

Captain Lesmark. We don’t carry pilots around the Baltic. 
There are pilots available, but there is no compulsory pilot aim, and 
it is up to the master whether he wants assistance or not. 

The Cruamman. They would probably be called upon by ships of 
other nations that have never been in those waters ? 

Captain Lesmark. Very seldom, I would say. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chartrand. 

Mr. Cuartrranp. Mr. Wienrib has the lead. May I defer and let 
him present his statement ? 

The Cuatrman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN WEINRIB, REPRESENTING HEADS & 
THREADS, INC., IMPORTERS 


Mr. Wernris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Norman Weinrib, of Chicago, Ill., representing Heads & Threads, 
Inc., importers of fastening devices, such as nuts and bolts. 

Our main warehouse is in Chicago, and our suppliers are located 
in seven different European nations. We have been using virtually 
all ocean shipping lines which have established freight service from 
the various European ports, Mediterranean to the Baltic, to Chicago, 
via the Great Lakes system, to handle all of our shipments. 

Our imports are relatively low-cost-per-pound items, which makes 
the freight rates our most important cost factor. 

We have been anticipating the completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and aggressively planning our operations to utilize the 
greater availability of direct ocean shipping to import from other 
overseas nations that we have been unable to trade with because of 
unfavorable freight rates. Publicity and releases regarding the sea- 
way led us to believe that existing water-transportation rates would be 
reduced with the influx of larger vessels. Now we are faced by the 
prospect of having present freight rates increased instead of reduced 
because of the imposition of unregulated compulsory pilotage on 
all United States waters of the Great Lakes by virtue of this bill. 
Such an enactment could easily raise costs to the point where we 
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could not utilize any shipping through the seaway and our imports 
would have to be curtétled. 

The ultimate effect of increases in freight rates will probably fall 
upon exporters and importers because ocean shipping lines may or 
may not be able to absorb any portion of the increased costs of com- 
pulsory pilotage. This will affect our plans for the future. For 
example, we have planned to import a certain type of fastener when 
freight rates were at a level where such a venture was economically 
feasible. Such fasteners are now being imported into States having 
direct access to ocean shipping on our seacoasts. However, we are 
confronted by unregulated pilot fees, as well as seaway tolls, which 
will probably require us to abandon our plans due to transportation- 
cost increases. Thus, the anticipated benefits which we expected to 
derive from the seaway will be negated. 

We do not believe the whole seaway project should be jeopardized 
by this type of legislation. A full investigation eda be made 
before any legislation is drafted and passed. Otherwise, the advan- 
tages of direct ocean shipping to the Great Lakes made possible by 
the seaway will offer no benefits to us in Chicago or other lake ports 
because of high freight costs brought about by excessive pilotage 
expenses to shipowners. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what percentage of the cost of a 
voyage would be pilot fees? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Wernrin. I do not know the cost of the voyage, but I know 
its relation to the cost of our commodity. 

The Cuatrman. What percentage would the pilot fees be of the 
cost of the voyage? 

Mr. Wernris. A 10-percent increase over our present costs. 

The CuatrmMan. Would you submit those figures to the committee ? 

Mr. Wernrie. Yes; I will. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Boarp or TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT, 
June 25, 1958. 


Subject: Senate bill 2096, compulsory pilotage on the St. Lawrence seaway. 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : In compliance with the request of Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, at a public hear- 
ing held in Washington on June 17, on Senate bill 2096 involving compulsory 
pilotage in the American waters of the Great Lakes on foreign vessels engaged 
in foreign commerce, I respectfully submit the following figures which reflect the 
impact of the tolls, as contemplated, upon the exportation of grain. 

As stated by Mr. Jean Brisset, counsel for the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
at page 7 of his statement, the present cost of a sailing master for a voyage from 
Kingston to Chicago and return, is about $850, whereas under the proposed 
legislation in Senate bill 2096, it could become $4,000 to $5,000. For the sake 
of convenience, we will assume that it will approximate $4,850, resulting in a 
$4,000 increase over present costs of a sailing master. On a small vessel carrying 
2,000 tons of cargo, this would increase the cost $2 per ton and on a cargo ap- 
proximating 4,000 tons, would result in an additional cost of $1 per ton, In our 
analysis of the future of the seaway, a 4,000-ton vessel will be an average cargo 
lot and is a representative basis on which a comparison can be made. The addi- 
tional cost of $1 per ton results in about a 15-percent increase, based upon present 
ocean rates of $7 per ton on overseas traffic, which will have its direct effect 
upon increasing our ocean rates in a like a;nount. On those small vessels of 2,000 
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tons, it will result in an increase of 30 percent, raising the present ocean rate 
from $7 to $9 per ton. 

It should be noted here that an additional cost of $1 per ton, based upon a 4,000- 
ton cargo, is more than double the amount of the recommended tolls of 42 cents 
recently made public. In the case of a 2,000-ton vessel, the $2 per ton increase in 
pilotage cost would be more than 4 times the cost of the recommended tolls. 

We thank you for the opportunity of submitting these figures for your con- 
sideration. 

Yours very truly, 
J. S. CHARTRAND, 
Manager, Transportation Department. 

The Cuamman. Captain Annmark. 

Captain Annmark is of the Fjell-Orange Line. 

Captain Annmark. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. EUGEN ANNMARK, MASTER OF THE MOTOR- 
SHIP “RAVNEFJELL,” OF THE FJELL-ORANGE LINE 


Captain Annmark. I am Capt. Eugen Annmark, master of the 
motorship Ravnef jell, of the Fjell-Orange Line. 

My birthplace is Norway, and I hold an unlimited master’s license 
for all waters, issued by the Norwegian Government in 1945. 

I began sailing in 1932, and made my first voyage to the Great 
Lakes in 1937 as an able-bodied seaman. 

During World War II, our Great Lakes trade was canceled, but I 
came back into this trade after the war as chief officer, and served 
in that position until I was promoted to master in 1948. All told, I 
have been serving in the Great Lakes trade for 15 years, and have 
made a total of 47 round-trip voyages between United States and 
Canadian lake ports and northern European ports. 

Our vessels are manned with three licensed mates, as well as a 
licensed master. Several years’ experience as a mate is required before 
a chief officer is appointed as a master in this trade. All officers are 
required to hold a license for the position in which they are employed. 
As a matter of fact, most of our chief mates and some of our second 
mates hold a master’s license. All of our officers speak English. 
Under the laws of Norway, we have to pass an examination in the 
English language, as well as other subjects, to get a license. 

Every one of our ships has modern navigation equipment, includ- 
ing a gyrocompass, radar, radio direction finder, echo sounder, and 
radiotelephone. 

A complete set of Great Lakes charts, issued by the United States 
Government, is furnished to our vessels. They are corrected and 
kept up to date according to the information contained in the Notices 
to Mariners. A new set of charts is obtained every 2 years. 

The Great Lakes Pilot, issued by the United States Lake Survey, is 
yee aboard each vessel every year. In addition, we have the Great 

wakes Light List, published by the Coast Guard. 

The pilot rules for the Great Lakes, printed on large cards by the 
Coast Guard, are furnished to each vessel. We post them in the 
wheelhouse. Every deck officer is required by the company to know 
and obey the lake rules at all times while we are in Great Lakes 
waters. The masters make certain that their deck officers know these 
rules. I do this by asking my officers questions about all the rules 
before arriving in lake waters. 
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The United States charts for the lakes contain recommended courses 
between points, and we are under orders to follow them. I have 
always sailed these prescribed courses and have never had any difli- 
culty in so doing because they are clearly marked on the charts with 
the true course in degrees and identified as the upbound or down- 
bound course. 

The aids to navigation on the Great Lakes, such as buoys, light- 
houses, ranges, and radio beacons, are very numerous and See 
Therefore, navigation in any part of the lakes is much less difficult 
than it is in many other parts of the world. 

All of our ships use the radiotelephone in the same way as Ameri- 
can and Canadian lake vessels. We broadcast security calls about our 
location and courses and talk by radiotelephone to other vessels we 
meet in the narrow channels about our plans for passing before it is 
time to sound whistle signals. Our equipment has all the radio chan- 
nels necessary for communicating with American and Canadian vessels 
on. the lakes. 

I have commanded vessels navigating all of the lakes except Lake 
Superior and during each voyage we have had a sailing master. 
These sailing masters helped me in navigating the narrow channels 
but were never on duty while we were crossing the open lakes, I have 
never had a collision, stranding, or any other accident during my voy- 
ages in the Great Lakes. 

During my years of experience on the Great Lakes, we did not have 
any bad storms. In April 1956, when I was master of the Ravnef jell, 
we had a strong northeasterly wind in the St. Clair River upbound. 
I took over from the sailing master and went up Lake Huron without 
any difficulty. Our vessels are built to take heavy weather on the 
oceans and this storm did not bother us. I do not recall being in any 
other bad storms. 

I do not believe a pilot or sailing master can handle a ship in bad 
weather as well as her regular master, who knows his own ship much 
better and has experience in handling her in storms. I would not 
let a sailing master or pilot handle my ship in any storm for that 
reason. 

Weather forecasts are broadcast by radio for the Great Lakes every 
4 hours, so we would always get information about any storms before 
they happen. The lakes are such that we can always seek a lee shore 
in plenty of time before a storm. Out on the ocean, we do not have 
a chance to seek shelter and must ride out a storm. In my opinion, 
ocean weather is much more severe than any bad weather I have 
seen on the lakes during my 15 years experience. 

I do not consider the waters of the lakes difficult to navigate as 
compared with some of the places I take my own ship on the ocean. 
Pentland Firth, for example, which is north of Scotland, has a cur- 
rent of 7 miles per hour at high tide. It is a narrow, rocky channel 
and we run it without pilots. Also, the English Channel is one of 
the most heavily traveled waterways in the world and no pilots are 
required there, although it is much narrower than any of the Great. 
Lakes. Many ships from every North Sea and Baltic port meet in 
the English Channel where there is.a heavy current and a lot of. fog. 
The: waters between Greece and Turkey are narrow and tricky be- 
sause there are many small islands. Our charts for those waters do 
not have course lines; you must lay out your own courses. 
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From my experience on the Great Lakes, I do not believe a pilot 
is necessary on the open waters of the lakes. Although we have 
hired a sailing master on almost every voyage, he has never been 
called upon to do anything on the open lakes. He has been helpful 
in the narrow channels and I would favor having competent pilots 
in the restricted waters such as the Welland Canal, west end of Lake 
Erie, Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, and St. Marys 
River. I have always navigated my own ship through the Straits 
of Mackinac and that area is not difficult or dangerous to navigate. 

I would like to point out that a pilot for the narrow channels I 
have mentioned will be of little or no help to us unless he is highly 
skilled, especially trained and cecal in handling all types of 
ships in those waters. 

The Cuairman. How many voyages do you sail now in the Great 
Lakes, yearly / 

Captain Annmark. Well, the last 2 years have been 4 trips a 
season. 

The Cuartrman. Do you anticipate more voyages with the opening 
of the seaway, next spring / 

Captain Annmark. It will be hard to say it will be more, because 
we start early in the season and never finish before November. 

The CHarrMAN. Of course, you anticipate there will be many 
other foreign ships in when the seaway is open ? 

Captain AnnMaRK. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, in the last part of your statement you say 
that a pilot would be of little help to you unless he is highly skilled 
in handling all types of ships in those waters. 

Of course, [ think you probably understand, Captain, that this bill 
has nothing to do with the qualifications, and we just assume that the 
Coast Guard is going to see that they are skilled and highly trained; 
otherwise, we would have to change their regulations. 

Now, maybe that needs to be done in this particular case, but I do 
hope the witnesses would understand that we expect wherever there 
might be pilots, they would be highly skilled and trained in those 
waters. The problem of getting them highly skilled and trained in 
those waters may pose some questions. 

Do you go to Chicago, mainly ¢ 

Captain ANNMARK. Yes. 

The Cuarman. And the Swedish Line does, too; doesn’t it? 

Captain AnnMARK. Yes, sir, they do. 

The Cuairman. I don’t want to be partisan up here, but if all our 
ships coming out of the Great Lakes were as well equipped as many 
of the Scandinavian ships I have been on, including the ones you 
talk about, probably there would be no problem posed at all. But I 
have been aboard some ships that are not that well equipped, and I 
imagine some of them will be coming into the Great Lakes, and we 
don’t want them to hit a Swedish or Norwegian ship. 

Another thing is that, 1 suppose all of your officers would talk 
English, all of your mates and everybody else, but there are a lot of 
ships where they couldn't understand anybody, and I think that poses 
a problem, too, and maybe the Coast Guard and Canadians will have 
to work that out. 

We are all glad that you people are coming in and using this 
waterway, and we hope it will continue. 
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We appreciate your coming up here to testify Mr. Chartrand. You 
are with the Chicago Board of Trade? 

Mr. Cuartrranp. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF J. S. CHARTRAND, MANAGER, TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Mr. Cuarrranp. My name is J. S. Chartrand. I am manager of 
the transportation department of the Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago, a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
maintaining a grain exchange in that city where its members deal in 
various commodities, including export grain to which this statement 
is directed. Its members are vitally interested in the transportation 
costs relating to export traffic and as grounds in opposition to Senate 
bill 2096 reaneettell state : 

The Chicago lam is vitally interested in the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway to its full utilization and opposes any measures 
that will impede its usefulness. The port of Chicago has 10 modern 
elevators located on deepwater, with an aggregate capacity of over 
54 million bushels. It forms a connecting link between the inland 
waterway system, stretching deep into the agricultural producing sec- 
tion of our Midwest, forming a natural outlet for the exportation of 
grain via the seaway. We have made an intensive survey into the 
possibilities of the seaway, insofar as the exportation of grain is con- 
cerned, and our best estimates contemplate a movement ranging from 
80 million to 110 million bushel of grain in overseas traffic from the 
port of Chicago by the mid-1960’s. 

Our analysis of Senate bill 2096 convinces us that there will be im- 
re upon foreign vessels engaging in overseas traffic via the Great 

akes, an unwarranted expense item of special pilotage for the entire 
trip from St. Regis to Chicago and return. 

n our opinion, the provisions of S. 2096, requiring pilots to be on 
board vessels at all times for the entire trip from St. Regis to the 
inland port and return, should be eliminated. We are not opposed to 
special pilotage as such, but believe that this Senate bill 2096 requiring 
the continued presence of pilots throughout the entire voyage goes far 
beyond the safety requirements necessary under the premises. The 
shipowners fully agree that services of special pilots are desirable in 
confined waters, such as the St. Lawrence River the Welland Canal, 
the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, and the St. Marys River. 

However, there does not appear to be any necessity for special 
pilotage on the open waters of the Great Lakes. This is an unwar- 
ranted imposition of an unnecessary expense upon foreign vessels. 
seeking to serve the port of Chicago and which we believe to be com- 
pletely without justification. 

The Cuarrman. Right there, Mr. Chartrand, of course if no im- 
position would be suggested for foreign vessels, I think you would 
agree they should not be placed on American vessels, either ? , 

Mr. Cuarrranp. There should be equal treatment, that is correct. 

In the world market, grain is a highly competitive commodity, 
Sore that produced in the Dominion of Canada and in the 

Jnited States. Competition in the world market for grain is so keem 
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that the difference in price of a fraction of a cent a bushel will turn 
a trade one way or another. Our United States grain must at all 
times be kept in a price competitive position with other countries 
throughout the world and an important factor in establishing that 
price is the transportation cost from the loading port on the Great 
Lakes to the overseas port of delivery. 

Any items of expense that tend to increase those transportation 
costs ultimately find their way into the ocean rate. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the costs of operating a vessel via the St. Lawrence 
seaway route be kept at the lowest level consistent with good naviga- 
tion practices and constant vigilance must be exercised in controlling 
any unnecessary cost factors. 

Incident to the free flow of United States grain into the world 
market, is the matter of present surplus stocks awaiting subsequent 
movement overseas. The United States has produced grain in tre- 
mendous quantities and have accumulated in recent years a sizable 
surplus, presently in the hands of the Government. The only possible 
outlet for those surpluses are beyond the boundaries of this country, for 
consumption in the world market. The full utilization of the St. Law- 
rence seaway will permit those surpluses to find their way into the 
world market under attendant low-cost transportation for which the 
seaway was designed. But, the imposition of any unnecessary cost 
items, will directly bear upon the cost of disposing of that grain. 

May I interject at this point that I believe it would be worthwhile 
for this committee to invite the views of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with regard to this same matter. 

Back at the time when legislation was pending before Congress 
relative to the feasibility of the St. Lawrence seaway, great capa 
was placed on the benefits that would inure to the midwestern agri- 
culture. In recent years, numerous estimates have been made relative 
to the commodities that will move in export channels from the Great 
Lakes to the seaway and repeatedly, grain exportations was of greatest 
importance. We are indeed fearful of the economic success of the 
seaway, insofar as the transportation of products of agriculture is 
concerned, if unnecessary cost factors like special pilotage for the 
entire route is enacted into the law. 

The success, or failure, of the seaway is dependent upon the main- 
tenance of its natural advantages and any unnecessary increase in 
expense via that low-cost water route from the Midwest to the high 
seas, will imperil those natural advantages. All items of expense. 
must be regulated as the circumstances require and we believe that 
this matter should be placed in the hands of a governmental commis- 
sion with continuing powers to administer those matters as the cir- 
cumstances require. The expense of special pilotage is more than 
just a nominal expense. The percentage of increase in daily operat- 
ing costs on small vessels would be substantial and would ultimately 
find their way into increased ocean rates on the exportation of grain. 

The CHarrman. Maybe you would be a better person to submit: 
those figures to us. 

Mr. Cuarrranp. I would be glad to. 

The CuHartrman. You probably have more facilities in the board of 
trade, where someone could actually point out—I think what we 
would like to have is what it would cost with pilots aboard all the 
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time, such as has been suggested, and what it would cost with pilots 
only in the so-called restricted areas, and what it costs now. 

Mr. Cuarrranp. All right. 

The Cuarrman. And see if you can’t run that down so that we can 
get some real figures on what added costs there may be, if any, under 
one proposal, in the alternate proposal, and what it is now. 

Mr. Cuartrranp. I would be glad to. 

The Cuatrman. And if you could project its relation to the possible 
rate increases. 

Mr. Crarrranp. Yes, sir, I would convert that into the increased 
cost per ton. 

The Cuarrman, I will have to suspend for a moment to go down 
and vote again. I will be right back. 

(Short recess taken.) 

The Cuarrman. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Cuarrranp. If there be enacted into the law continued services 
of a special pilot over the entire route, we know that a greater dis- 
parity of oceangoing rates will result from the western ports on Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior than would obtain from those on Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, where their services would be required for a 
much shorter period of time. 

Competition as between foreign vessels transporting grain has re- 
sulted in an equalization of ports to a great measure, but ¢he expense 
item of special pilotage here under consideration will require of 
western lake ports higher oceangoing rates than from the eastern 
Great Lakes ports. Therefore, a disparity would result as between the 
United States ports themselves. 

The Cuatmman. Those rates would be in proportion, they are for 
longer distances. Let’s keep this in perspective. It would take higher 
pilot rates, which you are going to get the figures for, which would be 
reflected, but it would be only one item that would be reflected in the 
rates, 

Mr. Cuarrrann. We can see from Toledo as compared to Chicago 
to overseas, from a competitive standpoint today the rates may be 
the same, but because of the expense of pilotage which is added on 
top, that may cause a disparity where in fact there is equalization 
today. 

The Cuarmman. The percentage of the total cost of operating the 
vessel wouldn’t be so great—I wouldn’t think the rates would be 
yreater in Chicago than some other ports. If we don’t do something 
to change the last Supreme Court decision on dual rates, you are going 
to have a thousand rates for every port. 

Mr. Cuarrranp. That is correct. 

Again, we reiterate, that every effort should be made to accord for- 
eign vessels like treatment to the greatest extent possible while plying 
the Great Lakes as part of their overseas trade and any deterrent 
against their free movement should be condemned. 

Therefore, we strenuously urge that Senate bill 2096, in its present 
form, be declined or that the provision therein requiring the constant 
presence of a special pilot throughout the entire journey over all 
United States waters of the Great Lakes west of St. Regis, be amended 
to make that requirement applicable only within such areas as might 
be determined by a proper regulatory governmental commission, who 
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shall have continuing power to carry out the wishes of Congress. We 
believe that a special joint commission, selected from qualified United 
States and Canadian agencies, be set up to determine and specify the 
areas where the use of pilots are required, to outline the qualification 
of those pilots, to set the fees and to regulate all matters with regard 
7 pana on foreign commerce in the confined waters of the Great 
sakes. 

We thank you kindly for the opportunity of expressing our views 
with regard to this important subject. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Cary. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. CARY, PRESIDENT, TRANS-WORLD 
SHIPPING SERVICE, INC. 


Mr. Cary. My name is Robert W. Cary. I am president of Trans- 
World Shipping Service, Inc., and vice president and general man- 
ager of Toledo Marine Terminals, Inc., both of Toledo, Ohio. As 
further identification, I am a retired rear admiral in the Navy with 
36 years active service. 

i am here representing the two firms named above, the Toledo Lucas 
County Port Authority, and the World Trade Committee, of the 
Toledo Area Chamber of Commerce. 

I might add that I believe I am also representing the opinions and 
views of many other patriotic-minded citizens and organizations of 
the Middle West whose interests in the national welfare is paramount 
to that of special interests of any group or individual. 

I want to express to you our appreciation for the privilege of this 
opportunity to present to your our views on Senate bill S. 2096 in its 
present form. They are also applicable to House bill H. R. 7515. 

We believe that the St. Lawrence seaway’s opening of the great Mid- 
west industrial and agricultural empire to direct access by the major 
portion of the world’s waterborne commerce is a definite and positive 
step to advance our national welfare both in peace and in war if it 
comes again. 

We are not opposed to some form of compulsory pilotage in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence area. We believe that in restricted and con- 
gested waters it is justified in the interest of safety of navigation, 
We do not believe that a pilot is required in the open waters of the 
Great Lakes or in port. Any master of an oceangoing vessel holding 
an “all oceans all tonnage” license who cannot safely conduct his ship 
through the open waters of the Great Lakes in all weather conditions 
is not competent to handle it in the high seas and should have his 
license revoked. We therefore believe that these restricted and con- 
gested water areas where through familiarity with local regulations, 
if any, hydrographic, current, and other conditions, is essential to 
the assurance of navigational safety, should be specified in any legisla- 
tion, and compulsory pilotage should be limited to such areas. The 
employment of pilots in areas other than those specified by legislation 
should be at the master’s discretion. 

We believe that since the waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
area are international in character, some being under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, that there must be a standardization of rules and 
regulations regarding pilotage requirements, and the qualifications 
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of pilots licensed by either country. We suggest this can best be done 

by a joint commission consisting of both United States and Canadian 
representatives. Thus much international friction of a nuisance char- 
acter, if not more serious, may be avoided. This solution is not new. 
There have been many joint commissions for similar purposes, some 
permanent, some temporary. It is manifested in the establishment of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation which is not only charged with 
supervisional construction but with negotiating with its Canadian 
counterpart on certain regulatory matters including tolls. 

We suggest as a means of providing adequate and common regula- 
tions the extension of its authority to include action jointly with 
Canada to establish regulations regarding pilotage. These should 
include designation of areas where it is compulsory, the qualification, 
examination, and licensing of pilots; the standard of performance of 
pilots; adequacy in number of pilots; compensation of pilots, and 
provision for permanent administration of the regulations adopted. 

We feel that Senate bill S. 2096 is too broad in its present form and 
that it presents opportunities for a pilot organization to put a stran- 
glehold on waterborne overseas commerce in the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence area. On its face, the bill appears as merely an effort to increase 
navigational safety. However, we believe that your committee will 
agree on further reflection that it does not necessarily assure a desir- 
able degree of safety but does open the door for a pilots’ group or 
organization to jeopardize the successful operation of the seaway and 
the economic benefits that will flow from such operation. In fact, 
this potentiality is so apparent that anyone studying the bill might 
well be justified in the suspicion that it may have been encouraged and 
is being supported by the historic opponents of the seaway. 

Why is this suspicion aroused and this choking of Great Lakes 
waterborne commerce possible ? 

First, the bill as now written will require every overseas vessel 
trading into the Great Lakes to have a pilot aboard from the time 
it crossed the United States-Canadian boundary near St. Regis for 
a full voyage through the Great Lakes until it again reached this 
boundary point outward bound. 

Now I suppose it can and will be argued that this is a matter of 
interpretation. But who is the final mterpreter in such matters? 
The courts, of course, and this means generally long and costly liti- 
gation. We know the lawyers have to make a living, too, God bless 
them, but we don’t see why the rest of us in the Nation, and particu- 
larly the Midwest, should have the benefits of this new artery of com- 
merce denied us while this controversy is being decided. 

Further, such a requirement is unreasonable in view of the fact 
that approximately 60 percent of a ship’s time in the Great Lakes is 
spent in port, loading and unloading, with no need for a pilot but 
who is on board, being paid and provided with room and board. Add 
to this the days that are spent traversing the open waters of the 
Great Lakes and one comes up with about 5 days that a pilot is 
really needed, out of the average of approximately 21 days required 
for a round trip between inward and outward bound passage of the 
international boundary. Can any logic justify employment of pilots. 
or any other kind of personnel for about 16 unnecessary days? 

Second, one can visualize without much stretch of the imagination 
that the above requirement would place in the hands of a pilot group 
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or organization, a weapon that might easily close the entire Great 
Lakes area to overseas traflic for an indefinite period. Such complete 
stoppage or slowing down of traffic through shortage of pilots means 
an economic threat to important and extensive areas of both United 
States and Canada and a wastage of funds of the taxpayers whose 
money provided the seaway. 

In estimating the potency of such a weapon which we believe may 
be created by legislation as proposed by S. 2096, one can only be 
guided by the past so let’s take a look at that as an indicator. 

Up to the present time it has been the practice of most, if not all, 
ships engaged in Great Lakes overseas trade to take a pilot who has 
been termed a “sailing master” for the trip through the lakes, at 
a cost in 1957 of $42.50 per day. For a 21-day voyage this represents 
an expenditure of $892.50, most of which was unnecessary because 
the ship was in port or opgn waters of the Great Lakes. The Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots group which now provides these sailing masters 
has published that its objective is to put 3 pilots on a ship at $75 
per day per man for the entire voyage of 21 days. Should this be 
achieved, and it could be under the proposed S. 2096 or H. R. 7515 
passed by the House, the cost of a 21-day voyage would be $4,725 
as compared to the present cost of $892.50. 

Regardless of the reasonableness of tolls on the seaway, this ex- 
cessive cost of pilotage would necessarily increase the overseas freight 
rates to a point where the economic benefits that were an important 
and vital consideration in approving the seaway’s construction would 
be completely voided and the money spent on the seaway largely 
wasted. 

In closing this presentation, I want to say that the groups I repre- 
sent are concerned with the threats against the completely successful 
operation of the St. Lawrence Seaway. We believe that these threats 
are very real and that S. 2096 and H. R. 7515 as presently phrased 
do not reduce but tend to increase their possible development. 

We are definitely supporters of any legislation that is designed to 
improve navigational safety in those restricted and congested areas 
of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence where due to local conditions 
unusual hazards exist. We do not believe that S. 2096 and H. R. 7515 
as drawn assure this accomplishment. 

We therefore recommend legislation to provide explicitly the areas 
in which pilotage will be required and/or that a joint action by the 
United States and Canada be authorized to operate separately or as 
a part of the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation, to provide regula- 
tions regarding pilotage in the international waters of the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes area, and to administer the regulations established. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Weiss. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. WEISS, CHAIRMAN OF THE GREAT 
LAKES OVERSEAS FREIGHT CONFERENCES, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Weiss. My name is George H. Weiss, and I am chairman of 
four steamship conferences that comprise the group known as the 
Great Lakes Overseas Freight Conferences. 

I have been a writer on international trade and on all aspects of 
international transportation for slightly over 45 years. For many 
years I was shipping and international trade editor of the New York 
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Journal of Commerce and from 1930 to 1945 served in a similar 
capacity with the Chicago Journal of Commerce. For 8 years be- 
ginning in 1945 I was western trade promotion manager for the Port 
of New York Authority, in which capacity I solicited cargo for port 
of New York sailings and engaged in surveys and research studies 
dealing with the inland freight rate and other disadvantages of that 

ort. I took over my duties with the Great Lakes Overseas F reight 

onferences in 1954. I have written extensively on the economics 
of international transportation and the constantly varying pattern 
of international trade. 

The four steamship conferences that I manage are: 

The United States Great. Lakes-Bordeaux- Hamburg Range East- 
bound Conference: Presently this conference consists ‘of six member 
lines whose vessels are regularly engaged in direct operations between 
United States Great Lakes ports and the various ports within the 
Bordeaux-Hamburg range. 

The Canadian Great Lakes Continental Eastbound Freight Con- 
ference: The members of this conference are the same as the above 
conference, except the operation is from Canadian ports to the various 
ports within the Bordeaux- Hamburg range. 

The Great Lakes-United Kingdom Eastbound Conference: There 
are four member lines in this conference whose vessels are regularly 
engaged in direct operations between the Great Lakes ports and the 
United Kingdom ports. 

The Great Lakes Scandinavian and Baltic Eastbound Conference: 
There are four lines presently comprising the conference whose ves- 
sels regularly operate in direct trade between Great Lakes ports and 
the Scandinavian-Baltic ports. 

These steamship conferences operate under authorization given by 
the Federal Maritime Board (or previous agencies) as required by 
section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended. The section 15 
authorization confers exemption from provisions of the antitrust 
statutes enabling these steamship lines to act in concert in the develop- 
ment of freight rates and thereby afford rate stability to the exports 
and importers. 

There is still another conference, not under my management, 
known as the American Great Lakes-Mediterranean Eastbound Con- 
ference, in which there are five member lines. 

In addition, there are 7 or 8 other steamship services engaged in 
Great Lakes overseas operations. 

My duties as chairman of the conferences include analysis of cargo 
potential in the region that can be served through the Great Lakes 
ports, the character and measure of the existing railroad, motor car- 
rier, and inland river barge-line freight rates on such cargo potential 
via the Great Lakes ports and via the competing ports. 

T am spokesman for the conferences in rate negotiations with the 
railroads, motor carriers, and inland river barge lines. 

Also, I give close attention to commodity price trends in world 
markets, and undertake to relate such price trends to their impact 
on use or nonuse of our Great Lakes overseas steamship operations. 

In any consideration of essentials to the successful use of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, it must be clearly stated that the margin between 
self-sustaining vessel operation and deficit-incurring operations is, at 
the present time, exceedingly narrow. This is largely due to the 
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severely restricted region from which the Great Lakes overseas lines 
can draw export freight or serve import freight. This, in turn, is due 
to the lack of export and import freight rates via the Great Lakes 
ports, and this lack is the principal serious economic and competitive 
problem confronting Great Lakes overseas vessel operation. 

To and from the Great Lakes ports east of Chicago, the outlook for 
establishment of export and import freight rates by the railroads is 
not so favorable, whereas the trucking industry is showing a welcome 
degree of alertness in business potential to be provided by seaway 
vessel operation. 

To and from Lake Michigan ports the outlook for obtaining export 
and import freight rates is considerably much brighter from all the 
inland carriers serving the Lake Michigan ports. 

This current export-import freight rate situation will, until cor- 
rected, restrict the region in which the St. Lawrence seaway services 
will be actually competitive with North Atlantic, South Atlantic, and 
gulf port gateways. 

In other words, it is not the measure of the freight rate from the 
port itself but rather the total cost of the inland transportaion to 
the port plus the ocean freight rate. 

Whereas export and import freight rates are not available to and 
from the Great Lakes ports such preferred (and considerably lower) 
freight rates are available to the competing port gateways. 

Here is an excellent and typical example: 

The carload rate on mining machinery from Denver when for 
export to Europe or Africa via New Orleans is $1.67 per 100 pounds. 

he carload rate on mining machinery from Denver when for 
export to Europe or Africa via New Orleans is $1.67 per 100 pounds. 

The carload rate on mining machinery from Denver, when for 
export through the port of Chicago, is $2.20 per 100 pounds. Thus 
the Denver-New Orleans rate is 53 cents per 100 pounds lower than 
the Denver-Chicago rate. 

Strangely enough, when a western railroad hauls a carload of 
mining machinery from Denver to Chicago where it is transferred 
to another railroad to be hauled to New Orleans; the division accru- 
ing to the Denver-Chicago carrier is 85 cents per 100 pounds, out 
of the through rate of $1.67. 

Probably within the framework of this discussion of St. Lawrence 
seaway shipping economics is the important fact that already the 
so-called Great Lakes shipping market is contending with sharpest 
competition from newcomers seeking to establish a foothold in Great 
Lakes overseas operations prior to opening of the seaway next April. 

Therefore, freight rates of the Great Lakes shipping conferences 
are being steadily depressed to retain such shipments as are in the 
market. 

On the subject of St. Lawrence seaway tolls, we have full reason 
to be confident that the toll charges will be proper with reference to 
both providing income to meet the cost liquidation provisions of the 
Seaway Act and also not to be in excess of what the traffic can com- 
petitively bear. 

I sincerely believe that an excessive cost of pilotage will result if 
the legislation as it presently stands is enacted. Such pilotage costs 
will seriously narrow the transportation economies upon which the 
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seaway route must depend in order to obtain import and export ship- 
ments in competition with the seaboard ports. Also, such pilotage 
costs will have a seriously unfavorable economic impact on the ports 
of the Great Lakes where public boards are spending funds derived 
from general obligation bonds or revenue bonds for large scale con- 
struction of port facilities to accommodate seaway developed shipping. 

I will appreciate your permitting me to place in the record several 
facts illustrating that Great Lakes overseas transportation is already 
a large industry. Proposed regular liner sailings in the various trades 
during the 1958 season and comparison with the 1957 sailings follow: 


| Sailings 

From United States and Canadian Great Lakes ports to— ie at ee i 

| 1988 =| 1987 
slain i ansniiiita atte tte aaitititaaitiid Miselt—rieerenrr—crrrrs it tort 
alien ate iin. tpn sited h-- 6b gai ksh ind cps psc ered 131 130 
etait Op llptaa7 i yardage Saveniitetn sep aatemant 73 
Scandinavian and Baltie__..............-...-.------ sacs Sa Ee, oe heel 70 | 65 
Ie I a A deral 56 55 
Coates AMerife so SS AP es a MAA do OE td 28 | 10 
es hoahodec eek en oe, en Lot dababietcebel 373 | 333 


In addition, expectations are that during the 1958 season there will 
be fully 65 tramp sailings out of the United States and Canadian 
Great Lakes ports, as against 40 tramp sailings during the 1957 sea- 
son. Thus, the aggregate of 1958 sailings will be 438 in contrast with 
373 during the 1957 navigation season. 

The foreign-flag vessels against which this pilotage legislation is 
directed are owned by European shipping concerns that pioneered 
this revival of Great Lakes-overseas transportation. 

These enterprising foreign shipowners, without any government 
aid, provided the much needed proof that, even with the limited canal 
and lock facilities, navigation between the Great Lakes ports and 
overseas ports is a practical matter. 

This much-needed proof, in turn, gave considerable impetus to the 
development of support in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway legisla- 
tion. 

These shipowners have already invested close to $200 million in 
Great Lakes-overseas vessels and operation. 

Hundreds of central western industries have, in recent years, for 
the first time had direct and profitable access to important foreign 
markets through the economies in transportation cost made available 
by Great Lakes-overseas shipping. 

I have been intimate with all aspects of this operation from its very 
inception. 

One of the prime requisites to the successful establishment of the 
Great Lakes-overseas steamship service is the urgent necessity for 
export and import freight rates. We have been struggling along 
without such rates from the very beginning to date. By reason of 
that condition, the spread between, let’s say, self-sustaining operation 
costs and deficit income is a narrow spread, and incorporating that 
would increase vessel operation cost which is vital under these condi- 
tions. 

We are very hopeful that the western railroads will continue their 
progressive feelings with respect to providing export and import 
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freight rates; the north and south railroads are close to the western 
railroads in that regard. The eastern railroads, the present position 
shows no improvement over their feeling that export and import rates 
to the Great Lakes ports are unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cullman in his testimony made reference briefly 
to the fact that he was not invited, that he had requested an invita- 
tion, and his invitation got no acknowledgment. He was not invited 
to participate in the discussions that led up to the framing of this 
pilotage legislation. 

There was testimony by Mr. Hinslea that 1 or 2 other people had 
done likewise, and it so happens that I am 1 of those 2. I have in 
front of me a letter I would like to place in the record, the letter being 
dated November 28, 1955, addressed to the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard Headquarters here at Washington: 


While attending the concluding session November 15 of the Great Lakes Har- 
bors Association convention at Milwaukee, it was indicated that there had been 
a recent meeting at Cleveland called by yourself and dealing with the subject of 
Great Lakes pilotage. It appears that none of the steamship lines who are 
members of the three Great Lakes overseas conferences had been invited to at- 
tend the Cleveland meeting. I am certain this was an oversight, and also that 
the views and cooperation of the Great Lakes Overseas Lines on this important 
subject will be desired. I wish to request that in the event there are any further 
meetings on Great Lakes pilotage, I be invited to participate as a representative 
of our lines. Also, if minutes were available of the recent Cleveland meeting, and 
of other meetings dealing with this subject, I would much value your directing 
copies being sent to me. 


Sir, to that letter I received the following response dated December 
5, 1955: 


Dear Mr. Wetss: The meeting which we recently held in Cleveland concerning 
the Great Lakes pilotage situation was similarly an informal preliminary con- 
ference, a conference which was deliberately limited solely to United States par- 
ticipants, was purely exploratory in nature. Although minutes of this meeting 
were kept for the benefit of those who participated, there will be no published 
minutes. We anticipate considerable more spadework before there can be com- 
plete agreement within the United States. At such time as the United States 
and possibly the Canadian positions have been formulated to such extent that 
other countries may be included, those steamship lines which you represent may 
be included in future conferences on this subject. 

I hope that this letter will supply the answer to your interest. If you have 
any further questions concerning progress toward a solution of the matter of 
pilotage on the Great Lakes, or any suggestions you might deem pertinent, I will 
be most happy to hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) <A. C. RrcHMONp, 
Vice Admiral, United States Coast Guard, Convmandant. 


Also in the course of the hearing there has been reference made to 
the international treaty provisions, and I would like to put the follow- 
ing brief particulars in the record. 

The Department of State on August 18, 1954, announced conclusion 
of discussions between the Governments of the United States and 
Canada on the intergovernmental measures required as a result of the 
passage by the Congress and approval by the President on May 13, 
1954, of Public Law 358, authorizing participation by the United 
States and the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

On August 17, notes were exchanged at Ottawa between the Ca- 
nadian Government and our Government, and I wish to quote from 
the Canadian note, these two important paragraphs. 
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It is recognized that it is of great importance to Canada and the United States 
that the St. Lawrence seaway be used to the maximum extent required by the 
needs of commerce. It is understood, therefore, that both Governments will 
use their best endeavors to avoid placing unreasonable restrictions on the transit 
of passengers, shipping, or trade in the international section of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

It is further agreed that each Government will consult the other before it 
enacts any new law or promulgates any new regulation applicable in the respec- 
tive national parts of the international section of the St. Lawrence River which 
might affect Canadian or United States shipping, or shipping of third-country 
registry proceeding to or from Canada or the United States, respectively. 


Mr. Chairman, I now wish to quote from the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842, article No. 7: 
It is further agreed that the channels in the River St. Lawrence, and on both 


sides of the Long Soo Island and the Bonhart Island, and the channels in the 
River Detroit— 


and I shall skip a few words without changing the context— 
shall be equally free and open to the ships, vessels, and boats of both parties. 


Mr. Chairman, the subject of free use of the St. Lawrence is also cov- 
ered in the Treaty of Washington concluded May 8, 1871, article 15: 

The navigation of the River St. Lawrence ascending and descending from the 
45th parallel of north latitude where it ceases to form the boundary between the 
two countries, from, to and into the sea, shall forever remain free and open for 
the purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United States subject to any laws 
and regulations of Great Britain or the Dominion of Canada not inconsistent 
with such privilege of free navigation. 

Of course, we who are engaged in international commerce know that 
such commerce is covered by extensive treaty arrangements with all 
the civilized nations of the world, and those treaties of commerce, 
friendship, and navigation also embrace clearly a most-favored- 
nation-clause provision. 

Consequently, in my mind there is doubt that what was contemplated 
in this legislation would—there is no doubt in my mind—conflict with 
existing and long-established treaty provisions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record a response 
to indications that these foreign-flag ships have provided navigation 
hazards, and I am quoting from the annual reports of the Lake Car- 
riers Association. lam quoting from the annual report for 1957. 

There were no losses of commercial vessels engaged in the Gréat Lakes trade 
during 1957. This represents the 12th year of the past 13 in which no such 
vessels of United States registry have suffered total loss. In the Canadian fleet, 
the most recent vessel disaster occurred in 1953, when the Scotia Dock was lost 
on Lake Superior. Some vessel damage was sustained at commencement of the 
season due to heavy ice conditions prevailing at that time, and there were several 
collisions reported which fortunately did not result in severe casualties. 

Mr. Chairman, I can quote from the annual report of the Lake Car- 
riers Association for the years 1953 and 1957, inclusive, in the same 
vein, so I shall not laden your record. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I have been authorized by the board of 
directors of the Export Managers Club of Chicago to request your 
kindness to authorize placing in the record their statement on this 
proposed legislation, S. 2096. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Export MANAGERS CLUB OF CHICAGO, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 13, 1958. 


Subject: Statement of the Export Managers Club of Chicago (authorized by 
the Board of Directors). 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: The Export Managers Club of Chicago has been 
in existence since 1919. At present it has a roster of 660 members. A substantial 
majority of these members are business people actively engaged in export and 
import trade to and from all parts of the world. The balance of the members are 
representatives of foreign departments of banks, railroads, motor carriers, steam- 
ship lines, marine insurance, and other related interests. 

We desire, on behalf of the membership of the Export Managers Club of Chi- 
cago, to present the following statement on Senate bill No. 2096, which we trust 
you will authorize to have incorporated in the record of hearings and to which 
you will kindly give your consideration. 

Ever since the initiation of general cargo steamship operations between Great 
Lakes ports and ports in the United Kingdom, continental Europe, and Scandi- 
navia/Baltic, the exporting and importing members of this organization have, 
in steadily increasing numbers, advantageously utilized such Great Lakes over- 
seas steamship operation and in all instances have been able to effect important 
transportation-cost economies on their importations and to provide similar 
economies on exports to their foreign customers. 

These significant transportation-cost economies have proven importantly bene- 
ficial in face of need for conservation of American dollars in the conduct of 
trade between this county and most of the nations of the entire world. 

Availability of this economical Great Lakes overseas transportation addi- 
tionally has enabled expansion of international trade exchanges with long- 
established customers. Also many new customers have been placed on the ac- 
count books of central western industries solely by reason of the improved 
ability to compete with eastern export and import sales organizations, such 
improved ability stemming from the transportation-cost economies. 

In face of the foregoing, it will be readily understandable why many members 
of the Export Managers Club of Chicago are vitally interested in the continued 
availability of the economical Great Lakes overseas transportation facilities 
and consequently regard with grave concern any legislative proposals, or other 
conditions, that would have the effect of abridging or avoiding the international 
trading advantages yielded by all-water transportation from the Great Lakes 
ports to numerous European markets. 

With the improved St. Lawrence seaway to be opened in April 1959, our mem- 
ber firms look forward to availability of all-water transportation from Lake 
Michigan and other Great Lakes ports to numerous other important foreign 
markets such as the east coast of South America (Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil), west coast of South America (Chile, Bolivia and Peru), South and 
Yast Africa, the oriental and Near East countries, the Philippine islands and 
Australia and New Zealand; in effect, the markets of the seven seas. 

Consequently, we desire to go on record as urging that Senate bill No. 2096 
should not be enacted in its present form, but to the contrary, should be sub- 
jected to detailed consideration and suitably amended so that the trade-develop- 
ment potentials of the improved St. Lawrence seaway will not be frustrated. 

Very sincerely yours, 


C. A. Horstrerter, President. 


Mr. Weiss. My thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, for the privilege of 
giving this testimony. 

The Caatrman. Thank you, Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Dusing. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH W. DUSING, VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 
OF OPERATIONS, GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Dustne. My name is Kenneth W. Dusing, vice president in 
charge of operations for Great Lakes Overseas, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
which company acts as general agents for five steamship lines operat- 
ing between Great Lakes and overseas ports. Those five lines are 
Fjell Lines, Fjell Orange, Liverpool Liners, Ltd., Niagara Line, and 
Swedish-Chicago Line. 

I requested time to appear before this committee on behalf of the 
Chicago Overseas Shipping Association but to avoid taking your 
time with repetitious material since there is another person making a 
presentation for that organization, I am appearing here to make a 
short statement on behalf of Great Lakes Overseas, Inc. 

I became associated with the Fjell Line over 22 years ago, shortly 
after that line pioneered the first Great Lakes to overseas liner service. 
I have been actively and continuously engaged in the steamship opera- 
tion since that time. 

Having spent most of my career in activities involved with the 
Great Lakes-overseas trade, I am naturally very concerned with the 
eventual outcome of the new seaway that is to be opened to the com- 
merce of the world next spring. 

Mr. Joseph R. Hartley, of the Indiana University School of Business 
in a book which he has written entitled “The Effects of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on Grain Movement” points out in the second chapter 
of that book that the first 9-foot channel opened in 1853 proved to be 
largely a failure because of the development of economic factors that 
were not anticipated when the channel was proposed. According to: 
Mr. Hartley, the discouraging results of the 9-foot channel repeated 
themselves when the present 14-foot channel opened in 1903. It 
should be a matter of deepest concern to the people of the United 
States that the new 27-foot seaway to be opened next spring does not 
suffer the same fate because of another set of economic factors brought 
about by a small segment of society exacting undue economic demands. 
If that situation is allowed to prevail, it is the consensus of people 
in well-informed circles that it will have the effect of drying up the 
seaway even before it becomes a reality thus nullifying its benefit to 
the rest of society. It is natural to presume that the interests I rep- 
resent would have prejudice and therefore rather than give further 
representation of their views I am hereby reading into the record the 
editorial comments of a Midwest newspaper. 

(The editorials already were included in the record and will be 
found on pp. 73 and 84.) 

There have been other editorial comments presented before this 
committee and I mention the one from the New York Journal of 
Commerce dated March 27, 1958, which is included in the statement 
given by the Shipping Federation of Canada. I do this to point up 
the fact that the feeling expressed in those respective editorials is not 
necessarily sectional or local views but represents a general cross 
section. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing and respectfully re- 
quest your earnest and thorough consideration of all facets of this 
matter so that S. 2096 is not passed in its present form. 
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Mr. Dustng. Too, I think you were under the impression, when talk- 
ing to Captain Lajmark, that there are only a few nations that come 
into the Great Lakes able to talk English. I understand that most of 
the nations of the world require their master mariners and officers to 
pass an English examination just for information. 

The CHairman. Well, some do and some do not. Most of them do 
not require it. 

Mr. Dustne. There is one other item I want to cover. 

There has been a question raised by the committee that I think has 
not been properly answered. It has to do with the question, what 
difference does it make whether or not this bill is passed insofar as 
labor practices or stoppages are concerned? The answer is this: 

Without a compulsory pilotage bill, the vessel can still legally move 
with its own complement of navigation officers, whereas with com- 
pulsory pilotage in effect, the vessel could not move except under the 
penalty provided of $500 per day. Furthermore, the courts can now 
regulate secondary boycotts, but with a compulsory pilotage bill, 
commerce would stop because the ships would be stopped until the 
vessel owners acceded to the demand of the pilot union, however 
unreasonable. 

This situation does not prevail in other areas of the world, either 
abroad or on our coast, because pilotage is under governmental regu- 
latory bodies so that commerce is not stopped. 

That is why the pilot bill should not stop with the provision for 
pilotage, but should also include the regulation of it, preferably in 
conjunction with the Canadian authorities. 

To point this up further, I might say that before the House hear- 
ings, Admiral Richmond, when asked the question, said that if there 
was not a pilot on board, the vessels would stop. 

In the Great Lakes this is a much greater penalty than anywhere 
else because of the seasonal nature of the Great Lakes, and if the ves- 
sels are stopped in the fall and are frozen in for the winter, it would 
mean the vessels would be stopped for 5 months with recurrent loss 
to the owners. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Your statement will be put in the 
record in full. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. BIE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, GREAT 
LAKES HARBORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bre. The question being considered today is one of utmost 
importance to the entire Midwest and especially to the members of 
the Great Lakes Harbors Association. 

We have just experienced the difficulty and hardship resulting 
from a strike by the Great Lakes Pilots’ Association. Ports and docks 
on the lakes were tied up from April 21 to May 2, Ships could not 
be unloaded and workers remained idle. 

Bills S, 2096 and H. R. 7515 will no doubt receive careful con- 
sideration from your committee. A study of the provisions of the 
bill reveal, however, that its passage would grant a virtual monopoly 
to a small group of men—a monopoly which would concentrate in 
them enough power and authority to tie up the entire St. Lawrence 
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seaway operations if they so wished. A legalized monopoly of pilot- 
age, without regulation in the public interest, would be untenable. 

Cities and ports throughout the lake and along the rivers have in- 
vested millions of dollars in port and dock improvements. Indus- 
trial locations and business decisions have been based on the assurance 
of increased commerce due to the completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. 

If one small group of men has the power to stop all shipping on the 
seaway, the investment, the jobs, and the welfare of individuals, fam- 
ilies, and entire communities will be placed in jeopardy. 

The recent strike, which prevented the unloading of ships in many 
United States ports, brought this issue forcibly to the attention of the 
general public. The average individual, while recognizing the need 
for safety and for competent guidance of vessels through treacherous 
or unfamiliar waters, rebels ‘against any Federal legislation which 
will force foreign ships to assume the financial burden of pilotage 
which is unneeded during most of the trip through the lakes. 

We present for the rec cord two editorials from recent issues of the 
Milwaukee Journal, which express the regional apprehension on these 
matters. 

One editorial concludes with a statement in sympathy with the posi- 
tion of the Great Lakes Harbors Association on this question. 

The United States ought to creat a joint commission with its partner Canada 
to determine the actual safety needs and piloting requirements and to regulate 
the whole pilotage part of the seaway operation. 

This situation is very similar to the circumstances which brought 
about the Railroad Mediation Act many years ago. The same prin- 
ciples and considerations might well be applied to any disputes aris- 
ing in the area of Great Lakes and seaway navigation. 

The public interest should demand a “cooling-off period, mediation 
by Federal agencies, and arbitration before any strike is called. 

In the recent disturbance, the pilots struck at the start of bargain- 
ing meetings with little regard for the hardship caused to workers 
and communities depending upon the continuance of foreign com- 
merce for their livelihood during these critical times. It is especial- 
ly noteworthy that this legislation, which has already been passed 
by the House of Representativ es and can obv iously be extremely 
dangerous to the welfare of the Great Lakes communities, would 
benefit only one small group composed of 4 United States and 40 
Canadian pilots. 

The opposition of the Great Lakes Harbors Association to this 
legislation is a sincere indication of its desire to promote and pro- 
tect commerce and port activities on the lakes. The history of per- 
sonal sacrifice, enduring faith, and enormous financial investment 
makes it inconceivable that the pilots, or any group, should be al- 
lowed to place roadblocks in the way of a successful completion and 
profitable operation of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I would like to file this statement with the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce as the viewpoint of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association on bill S. 2096. 

If legislation of this type is to be enacted, we urge immediate 
supplementary action for negotiation of a treaty with Canada, look- 
ing toward international regulation of pilotage on these water Ss, on 
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a basis equitable to both countries, and to the ships of many friend- 
ly nations who will utilize this great new waterway to serve world 
commerce and world peace. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN FAST, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GREAT 
LAKES COMMISSION 


Mr. Fasr. The Great Lakes Commission recommends to the Presi- 
dent, the Department of State, the Senate, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the negotiation of a treaty between the United States 
and Canada, and the enactment of implementing legislation, such 
treaty to provide for the appointment of an international joint com- 
mission to regulate pilotage on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River in the public interest. 

In advancing this recommendation, the Commission emphasizes the 
public interest in the waterborne commerce on the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence waterway, and in the economic success of the sea- 
way. We submit that the appropriate agencies of Government have 
an obligation, based on the public interest, to establish and main- 
tain conditions which will facilitate this commerce and promote the 
success of the seaway. In the instance of pilotage on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River, we submit the appropriate agency to 
execute this governmental obligation is an international jomt com- 
mission of the United States and Canada which, by supervising a 
system of pilotage fair and equitable to both the pilots and the 
vessels, can guarantee the protection of the wider public interest. 
Our reasons in proposing an international joint commission of the 
United States and Canada are the obvious interests and rights of both 
nations in the waters of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 
and our duty to preserve cordial relations with our friendly neigh- 
bor to the north. 

The Great Lakes Commission does not oppose enactment of legisla- 
tion intended to effect high standards of marine safety on the Great 
Lakes and on the St. Lawrence River. We understand that to be the 
purpose of the bill now before Congress developed by the Coast Guard 
and endorsed by the American and Canadian flag operators on the 
Great Lakes. We agree that action is needed in the interest of marine 
safety to extend pilotage requirements on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River to vessels presently not subject to such requirements. 
We agree further that such additional action should not apply to 
United States-flag vessels presently operating in the Great Lakes 
since existing law “already requires these vessels to carry a master and 
other ¢ ompetent pilots and personnel licensed by the Coast Guard for 
the particular waters of the Great Lakes where in the vessel trades. 
Finally, the Commission, a joint agency of the States, concurs in the 
view that the special nature of the situation on the Great Lakes— 
which, apart from Canadian authority, involves eight States—makes 
action by the Federal Government preferable to State action. 

The Commission respectfully directs attention, however, to an im- 
portant feature of the system of pilotage prevailing on the Atlantic, 
gulf, and Pacific coasts. Pilotage on these coasts, except for vessels 
under enrollment, by consent of the Federal Government, is a State 
function. The statutes of the maritime States on these coasts provide 
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for extensive supervision and control of pilotage by official govern- 

mental boards. State rules covering pilotage regulate numerous 
phases of pilotage, including the number of pilots, licensing and sus- 
pension, fees and rates, conduct of pilots, and their employees, and 
the settlement of differences between pilots and those dealing with 
them. This supervision and control appears to characterize the laws 
in all States with long experience in pilotage matters. It has been 
endorsed by the American Pilots’ Association, the national organiza- 
tion representing State pilots, in the following words: 

American pilots in their daily work must bear heavy burdens of responsibility, 
primarily supported by their native ability, the continuing discipline of their 
training, and their abiding realization of the importance and dignity of their 
traditional activities. The laws of the several maritime States wisely decree 
that official boards, by exercising an extensive supervision and control over the 
pilots of their States, shall assume a considerable portion of the pilots’ 
responsibility. 

The legislation now before Congress, S. 2096 and H. R. 7515, pro- 
vides that no vessel shall navigate United States waters west of St. 
Regis on the St. Lawrence River and on the Great Lakes without a 
qualified pilot licensed either by the United States or Canada. The 
regulations which the Coast Guard is authorized to issue under the bill 
are restricted to designating certain waters in which the pilot or other 

ualified officer shall, subject to the customary authority of the master, 
direct the navigation of the vessel. Nowhere in the bill does there 
appear any authority for the supervision and control which so signifi- 
cantly and uniformly is a feature in pilotage regulations where these 
are a matter of State responsibility. The bill thus seems to lack en- 
tirely the regulatory features which in the public interest parallel and 
accompany the official status and legal monopoly conferred on pilots 
by comparable State statutes. 

The Great Lakes Commission is confident that the Congress and 
the Executive recognize the importance of marine safety on the Great 
Lakes. We are hopeful that the Congress and the Executive also will 
recognize the benefits of the supervision and control characteristic of 
State pilotage systems, and the desirability of instituting comparable 
regulations, to be administered by a joint United States and Canadian 
Commission, in pilotage requirements for the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River. By so doing the Federal Government will promote 
not only improved marine safety on a waterway of increasing import- 
ance and traffic. It also will insure that the system established will 
be fair and equitable to both the pilots and the shipping public. 

The Cuatrman. So far as I know now we have taken care of all of 
the witnesses. 

Mr. Marrtanp. Mr. Chairman, there were three witnesses, we had 
no idea when we could get on for hearing. There were 3 witnesses from 
Cleveland, one Mr. Todd, one Mr. Simerka, and Mr. DeLanty, and I 
would like to have the privilege of filing their statements, and we will 
cancel them out. 

The Cuarrman. We had them listed here, but they didn’t appear. 
‘Their statements will be included in the hearing record, together with 
a statement on behalf of the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., submitted by Mr. Alvin Shapiro, vice president, and a number 

of statements, letters, and telegrams canaling the bill under con- 
sideration. 
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We will conclude the hearing. Thank you all very much for 
coming. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(The following was supplied for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR W. TopD IN OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED ACT 


INTRODUCTION 


My name is Arthur W. Todd. I was born in Ohio and presently reside at 
3303 Warrington Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio. From 1941 to 1947, I was assist- 
ant credit manager of the Lincoln Electric Co., manufacturer of electric arc 
welding equipment and supplies, with general office at 22801 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. From 1947 to 1954, I was manager of the traffic depart- 
ment, and from 1954 to date, director of purchase engineering of the same 
company. From 1936 to date, I have been assistant secretary of the Council 
of Lake Erie Ports, an association of the port directors, terminal operators, and 
other companies and persons interested in the exchange of information and 
promotion of advantages relating to the St. Lawrence seaway, with the objec- 
tive of deriving the maximum benefits of the enlarged waterway for cities, 
shippers, and receivers at an early date. I am also a member of the seaway 
committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commercce. Throughout this period, 
for the benefit of the organizations named, I have studied closely, to the extent 
of my time and ability, the many aspects of world trade as they relate to the 
port and shippers of Cleveland, including the physical, financial, regulatory, 
and trade potential aspects of this port, and competitive ocean ports. 

To the best of my knowledge, none of the organizations named have taken a 
corporate position for or against this bill. Thus, the views expressed herein 
are my own. I am deeply concerned by the implications of the bill as they 
relate to the future of the port of Cleveland, and shippers and receivers of for- 
eign trade in the Lake Erie area such as the Lincoln Electrie Co., who depend 
on foreign sources for raw materials and at times derive up to one-third of 
their income from foreign operations. I have requested Mr. Lee Hinslea, coun- 
sel for certain ship operators, to arrange this opportunity to present my views 
to you. 

I am opposed to the passage of this bill at this time, or at any time, and 
urge that you reject it. I am in favor of suitable provisions for safety, which 
this bill does not provide, and which may best be made by a joint United 
States-Canadian administrative commission, either as an extension of powers 
of the present seaway authorities or by the creation of a new commission, after 
the fashion of the existing State pilotage commissions. I believe in the right 
of American labor to negotiate with American shipowners and the management 
of American shore facilities under existing law. The proposed act is not labor 
legislation, and attempts should not be made, on the plea of “safety” to favor 
or penalize, directly or indirectly, the present rights of labor or management by 
the passage of this bill. 

THE FRESH-WATER OCEANS 


Almost everyone who is at all interested in the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway has heard the expressions “the fourth seacoast” or “the eighth 
sea.” These may serve the purpose of a glib advertising phrase, but beyond 
that they are more true than most people realize. To be sure, the waters of 
Lake Erie will not turn to salt, but in every other sense of the word this and the 
other Great Lakes, for 25 years accustomed to the traffic of oceangoing vessels, 
are, and will become even more an arm of the sea of proportion never known or 
imagined in past history. 

Neither the Suez nor the Panama Canal are suitable precedents, because 
neither were constructed to permit access to specific ports. Manmade water- 
ways up to 50 miles in length have been made to connect ports like Houston and 
Manchester to the oceans, and nature permits oceangoing vessels access up to 
150 miles to ports like New Orleans, Portland, Oreg., and Albany. The seaway 
development proper is limited to 114 miles in the river plus the connecting chan- 
nels now being dredged, but the distances from Belle Isle Strait at Newfound- 
land to Duluth and Chicago run into the thousands of miles. The Great Lakes 
have the proportions of water bodies called seas since the beginning of time. 
The smallest, Lake Erie, is 265 miles long and 6314 miles wide. I have sailed 
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on and flown over Lake Erie frequently, and as frequently been out of sight 
of land. The Irish Sea is 130 miles long and 60 miles wide. I have sailed the 
Irish Sea on several occasions and never been out of sight of land. Ireland 
itself has an area of 32,000 square miles. Lake Superior has the same area. 
This lake is 420 miles long and 160 miles wide. The Baltic Sea is somewhat 
larger, with a length of 900 miles and a width of 220 miles. However, the mean 
depth of the Baltic is only 36 fathoms, as compared to depths in Lake Superior 
from 80 to 200 fathoms. The proposed bill would require that a pilot or other 
officer qualified be on each ship the entire length, both directions, of these and 
the other lakes, though it does not require that the vessel be under his guidance 
at any particular time during any of this transit. Manifestly, under these con- 
ditions a pilot is not required to contribute to safety, but instead is simply excess 
baggage. 

It is, I am sure, a matter of common knowledge that the costs to the shipper 
or receiver of ocean transportation are based on the lowest common denominator 
of the vessels of the country which can provide the lowest vessel, fuel and oper- 
ating costs, and that a number of foreign countries participate in ocean trans- 
portation by way of a subsidy of one kind or another. Further, except in times 
of war and as to certain traffic, the ocean ports of the world are open to vessels 
of all nations. Generally, the vessels of any nation may be used to transport 
goods from one country to another. This is in contrast to the restriction of 
American coastal trade to American vessels, and Canadian coastal trade to 
vessels of the British Commonwéalth. To be sure, we hope that the enlarged 
St. Lawrence Waterway will develop business which has not existed before. 
It is certainly obvious, however, that the bulk of the present foreign traffic, 
and much of the future foreign traffic to and from Great Lakes ports will have 
to be secured by diversion from ocean ports. Vessels entering ocean ports are 
subjected to no tolls and only to minor pilotage expense. Vessels entering the 
Great Lakes will, and by rights should, be subject to tolls. They will rightfully 
be subject to the expense of pilots qualified under navigational standards in 
narrow channels, just as they presumably are in the Manchester ship canal and 
the Houston ship channel. As to the major portion of their time in the lakes, 
whether they are tied up at wharves or navigating open water, it is absolutely 
essential that they be subjected to no artificial costs of any kind. On any other 
basis, it would be wholly impossible for the Great Lakes ports to compete with 
ocean ports, and thus in turn wholly impossible to generate the kind of traffic 
which must develop soon if we are to meet our obligation to pay off the cost 
of the seaway by tolls. 

Whether we like it in principle or not, the facts of life in foreign trade are 
that American operators must be subsidized to the extent of 75 percent, as to 
wages, and various other amounts averaging overall to about 40 percent in 
all. We cannot subsidize the operation of foreign ships. If the operation of 
foreign vessels is in effect prohibited by the imposition upon them of an Ameri- 
ean structure of wages, as this bill implies, then we can look forward to Great 
Lakes-ocean trade only in American vessels at a Government subsidy. The 
subsidy required for 1 round trip, Antwerp to Detroit, is estimated at $2,900. 
The anticipated cost of pilotage under this bill, as a reasonable maximum, 
would be 3 pilots at $100 per day for each day of 10 days of navigation subject 
to this bill, or $3,000. Thus on a typical though short voyage the United 
State Government would be in the foolish position of needlessly imposing upon 
itself double the pilotage—first to pay existing subsidy levels without pilotage, 
and second to cover the superimposed pilotage, to induce the vessel to compete 
with existing Antwerp-east coast trade. 


THE QUALIFICATION OF NATIONALITY 


As I understand it, this bill, when read together with existing law and regu- 
lations, will require that all “pilots” be either American or Canadian (and 
possibly British Commonwealth citizens) and permit that the active presence 
of such persons be required at all times of day or night, regardless of whether 
the vessel is in motion or stationary, or in open or restricted water. Other 
nationals, who may have successfully piloted ocean vessels through these waters 
for 25 years, and who presumably have had very extensive experience in restricted 
channels in many other areas, would be wholly disqualified regardless of their 
proven ability. 

As a history major in college, I believe it a fair statement that the Dnglish 
people have demonstrated their navigational skill for almost a thousand years; 
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that America owes its very discovery to the skill of Italians and Scandinavians, 
among Others; that the Netherlands and the Baltic States derive much of their 
prosperity from skill in progressing trade between ports regardless of their 
location; that in spite of the evident qualifications of Americans and Canadians 
on the waters in peace or war there is nothing in the record of history to estab- 
lish any inherent superiority of the last two nations over any others in this 
field. 

Purporting to be safety legislation, this bill instead endeavors to impose on 
ocean trade the kind of restriction which is now imposed upon and substan- 
tially raises the cost of domestic or intercoastal transportation. To hold our 
share in world markets—let alone discharge any obligation of international 
cooperation—we cannot afford to impose this kind of artificial restriction upon 
so large a portion of the total Great Lakes-overseas transit time. 


CLEVELAND-CHICAGO COMPETITION 


As to both present rates and the new rates to be established for the use of 
the larger vessels to be admitted by the enlarged seaway, the possible additional 
expense which might be imposed upon Chicago operations, as compared to opera- 
tion only as far west as Cleveland is quite evident. The shortest transit time 
from Montreal to Cleveland is about 4 days, of which part is now covered by 
pilotage. Much of this distance is by open water in Lakes Ontario and Erie. 
The further transit to Chicago is at least 24% days, principally by open water. 
A requirement of pilotage on open water would add approximately double the 
cost to a Montreal-Chicago voyage as it would to a Montreal-Cleveland voyage. 

Perhaps residents of Cleveland should be elated over the possible preference in 
our behalf. The prevailing sentiment is to the contrary. While we might 
have blocked the “connecting channels” we instead favored them, believing that 
any move to increase trade in general would improve the frequency and quality 
of our own service. While Cleveland in 1957 climbed to a rather distant second to 
Chicago in total lakes-overseas trade, and would enjoy being in first place, we 
prefer to win on the basis of fair competition rather than unfair advantage. 
Further and as a practical matter, we know that the potentialities of the seaway 
will never be adequately realized until we have secured the tremendous potential 
of the Chicago-overseas trade. In these ways, a penalty against the Chicago 
trade is a penalty to ours also. 


IMPLICATIONS AS TO PRESENT RATES 


The rate structure both by water and by inland transportation is exceedingly 
complex. In general, rates vary by the value of the commodity and the distance 
traveled, as you know. As to some commodities, rates from the Midwest to ocean 
ports are substantially lower than for the domestic movement. There are prac- 
tically no rates on this lower plane on goods shipped to Great Lakes ports for 
export. I will not attempt here to give precise figures, though I can furnish a 
number if requested. Also I will for ease in presentation ignore the difference 
between short and long tons. 

The cost of operation of the present vessels is between $750 and $1,000 a day 
not including pilots, and the cost is not appreciably mitigated by standing still, 
as savings in fuel are offset by port costs. Most ships calling in Cleveland call 
also at Toronto and Hamilton. Total time, including stops, Montreal to Cleve- 
land and return would be at least 10 days. The imposition of 1 pilot per 24-hour 
day at $100 per day, if none is now required, would be $1,000. The utilized 
capacity of the present vessel is not over 1,500 tons. On this basis the extra 
expense would be 66 cents per ton. 

We also contemplate tolls next year on general cargo of $1.25 per ton on 
general cargo. The pilotage might be less but it could be tripled if continuous 
duty on 8-hour shifts were required. It appears reasonable that tolls plus pilots 
would raise present rates on present vessels in 1959 by $2 per ton. If the foreign 
lines elected to withdraw from the service and a nonsubsidized American 
service were substituted, the cost would be $2,500 per voyage, or $1.66 higher 
than the named figures. 

The typical comparative ocean rate structure on heavy freight moving in large 
volume, such as the welding rod which is the principal product in terms of 
weight of the Lincoln Electric Co., the rates out of east coast ports are about 
$4 per ton less than the rates out of Cleveland. Specifically, our Cleveland rate 
to Antwerp is $4.50 per ton higher than the New York-Antwerp rate. On 
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the other hand, the cost of shipment from our factory 13 miles to the Cleveland 
docks is about $2 per ton, while we pay an export rate of about $10 per ton 
to get the same commodity to New York. Thus the use of the lakes service 
presently saves us $3.50 per ton. The addition of the extra pilotage and toll 
expense above described would more than cut this savings in half. While 
we might continue to use the lakes, even though we saved only $1.50 a ton, my 
experience in soliciting freight for the port suggests that new prospects will 
not divert their freight for so small a savings. If 24-hour pilotage were to be 
required, all savings would be wiped out. 

The impact of these added expenses is greater when applied to traffic of our 
good friends and competitors, Hobart Bros., of Troy, Ohio. In contrast to our 
factory to port expense of $2 per ton, they would pay about $7 to Cleveland, 
and the cost to New York would be only about $12 per ton. The best Hobart 
can save presently by lake shipping is 50 cents per ton, which is too little to 
induce them to change. The addition of tolls would convert this saving to a loss 
of 25 cents per ton, and the total loss including pilotage would run from 81 cents 
to $2 per ton. It will take a sharp pencil to make Hobart a prospect at all, and 
the addition of substantial pilotage expense will cancel the prospect altogether. 

On the surface it may appear that many industries are located on the water- 
front. Actually this is true only of certain large ones, whose operations are 
often so vast that direct boat-to-process operation is impossible. Consequently 
some land transportation will be incurred on almost all freight. No lake city 
will become a real port for ocean shipping except as to grain, iron ore, and coal, 
simply on the basis of trade into and out of the city proper. These ports must 
depend on the hinterland, just as Cleveland needs the Troy, Ohio, freight to 
make its shipping facilities worthwhile. The total foreign trade of Ohio is 
estimated at from $1 to $2% billion per year. It is doubtful that as much 
as a third of this relates to anything within 25 miles of our docks. This is 
why we must attract the freight which today shows marginal savings. 

I exempted iron ore, grain, and coal. I know little of the latter two except 
to point out that no port originates either. Both commodities are very sensitive 
to small differences in transportation costs. As to iron ore, it is true that 
Cleveland mills use a large portion of our receipts. Much is still reshipped to 
other steel centers. Ashtabula and Conneaut have no blast furnaces and must 
reship their entire receipts to distant places. 


IMPLICATIONS AS TO FUTURE RATES 


When the enlarged seaway is opened in 1959, and more than half of all 
vessels, and more like three-quarters of the foreign-flag vessels now serving 
east coast ports will physically be able to enter Great Lakes ports, it has been 
our feeling that the rates charged to shippers in general will be the same as 
to either Great Lakes or ocean ports, just as they are now the same on most 
cargo whether at Portland, Maine, or Houston, Tex., and almost regardless of 
the ocean mileage. This was confirmed by Arthur Johnson, manager of the 
future Great Lakes operations of the Grace Line, in his address in Erie, Pa., 
on June 5 of this year. On this basis the operator is going to have to absorb 
both the toll and the pilotage as part of his expense instead of passing these 
costs along to the shipper. 

The picture as to bulk cargo is a little different. Rates on such cargo are 
arrived at by negotiation or some form of ship charter rather than being 
posted in a tariff. I have felt that the effective premium for lakes delivery 
would be about $4 per ton and could be no more. This reasoning is confirmed 
by the present level of rail rates on import iron ore, which run to about the 
$4 level in the Cleveland Valley area. 

To determine the implication of extra costs on the ship operators, we are 
obliged to consider their basic costs. Perhaps they have, or will, give you 
information directly. The bible on this subject for nonoperators like myself 
is an article by Sydney A. Vincent, consulting naval architect for the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., presented at the May 1956 meeting of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, of which he is a member. 
This reflected his study of the use of American-flag vessels of the 400-foot 
class at various speeds, with and without subsidy, on the Antwerp-Detroit and 
the Antwerp-Baltimore runs. I will presume that the subsidized American 
costs will reasonably represent the foreign-flag costs. He allows about 4 days 
transit time from Montreal to Detroit and about 71% days to unload, supply and 
reload at western termini. The vessel capacities vary from 2,400 to 9,100 tons, 
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depending on the bulky nature of the freight, and the speed and length (400 
to 440 feet) of the vessel. He has allowed only $2,500 per 1-way trip to cover 
both canal tolls and pilotage. Perhaps in view of the token $50 per vessel 
toll in the Welland, he anticipates less than the 50 cents to $1.25 per ton range 
we have been led to expect. The amount allowed to cover pilotage is not 
stated but cannot have been very much. In this light the average per ton 
costs of a 440-foot vessel loaded to 100 percent deadweight capacity would be 
$15.05 to Detroit and $13.17 to Baltimore. At 60 percent of deadweight capac- 
ity, which is more likely especially as to general cargo the comparative costs 
are $21.24 and $18.10. The average cargo per 1-way trip is 3,600 tons. 

Prospective pilotage under the bill at 1 man per 24 hours for total time on a 
1-way trip would be $1,150; conceivably it could rise to $3,450. Thus the extra 
pilotage expense would be 33 cents to $1 per ton. Vincent seems to be about 
66 cents per ton short on his allowances for tolls, at least on the presently antici- 
pated schedule. All of this indicates that his comparative figures are around 
$1 per ton understated as to Detroit, if the extra pilotage expense is held within 
reason, which it may well not be. 

In summary, as to the general cargo, foreign lines face at least a $4 higher cost 
per ton, total, at a time when they will be obliged to quote rates equal to ocean 
rates. Whether their profit picture permits such absorption, I do not know, but 
most operators say their present runs are on a break-even basis simply to get a 
foothold for future traffic. As to bulk cargo, they are going to have to collect 
close to the maximum $4 premium for lakes service. All of this is presuming that 
pilotage can be kept within reasonable bounds. If due to the administration 
of the provisions of the act, or by what we would consider extreme union demands, 
pilotage expenses are driven to the maximum, it is apparent that foreign lines 
will find the expense of operation cannot be compensated by anticipated revenues. 
On the basis of my independent study, above described, I do not think it an 
exaggeration to predict that the Great Lakes-foreign service and with it, much 
of the usefulness of the enlarged waterway would collapse. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The opening of the expanded seaway will convert the Great Lakes into 
oceans in a very real sense. To the maximum extent possible, this trade must 
be as free of artificial restraint as present ocean trade, if it is to have the chance 
to compete with ocean trade on even terms. 

2. Nationality is not a proper qualification for navigating skill. 

3. The imposition of unnecessary pilotage expense under this bill, on top of 
present rates, would make present lakes savings nominal as to industries in 
eo cities, and trim away all the marginal traffic which makes present operations 

easible. 

4. Likewise, the addition of this unnecessary expense threatens the economic 
basis for the operations of larger vessels, in either bulk or general cargo trade, 
when the new passages are opened. 

5. This bill should be defeated, and in its place arrangements should be made 
for proper study and subsequent operation by a joint commission. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY LEDERER TERMINAL WAREHOUSE Co. IN CONNECTION 
WirTu Bit §S. 2096 (H. R. 7515) 


My name is Edward J. Simerka. I am an attorney associated with Stanley, 
Smoyer & Schwartz, of Cleveland, Ohio, and represent the Lederer Terminal 
Warehouse Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. The Lederer Terminal Warehouse Co. is 
engaged almost exclusively at its Cleveland lakefront terminal in the handling 
of general cargo which originated from or is destined for foreign ports. It also 
discharges certain United States cargoes, principally automobiles, shipped from 
Detroit to Cleveland by water and newsprint and other products shipped from 
Canada. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing at this hearing to state our views 
with respect to S. 2096 (H. R. 7515), said bill “to require pilots on certain 
vessels navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes, and for other 
purposes.” We consider this proposed legislation to be a serious attack upon 
the St. Lawrence seaway which will eventually make it economically infeasible 
to use the seaway for shipment of general cargo. It is our belief that the 
enactment of the bill would eventually cause the loss of the investment in the 
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construction of the seaway and in severe economic injury to the business of 
Lederer Terminal and of other stevedoring companies engaged in foreign trade. 
We wish to state some of the reasons which support those opinions. 

Although our company itself does not operate any vessels upon the Great 
Lakes, it is not unfamiliar with the pilotage system. Operators of general 
cargo vessels that have tied up at our docks have voluntarily employed pilots 
to assist in navigating vessels. 

We are informed that these pilots have formed a Canadian pilots union to 
represent them in their dealings with the vessel owners. We believe that a 
brief summary of Lederer Terminal’s experiences with the pilots union during 
the past year and one-half may be useful in clarifying our objections to the bill. 

In April 1957, a pilots union threatened to picket our docks in Cleveland by 
reason of a dispute with the vessel owners. Because of that threat a number of 
vessels bypassed Cleveland and discharged their Cleveland cargoes at other 
ports. 

On or about October 14, 1957, a pilots union picketed our docks causing a 
stoppage of work by our employees who were members of Local 1317, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO. At that time, as in April of 
1957, Lederer Terminal had no dispute with the longshoremen’s union. Nor 
was there any dispute between the company and any pilots union, as such 
unions did not represent any employees employed by it. We were informed 
that the dispute was in fact between the Masters, Mates, and Pilots Union (an 
American labor union) and the shipowners because this American union was 
demanding recognition. Nevertheless, our company was subjected to picketing 
which, fortunately, terminated after about 3 hours. 

However, on about November 8, 1957, shortly before the end of the 1957 
shipping season, the American pilots union again threatened to picket the 
Lederer docks and also the docks of other Cleveland stevedoring companies. 
We were informed that this was caused by a dispute between the Montreal 
pilots and the Canadian Government in which the shipowners were not involved. 
Preparations were made to attempt to promptly obtain legal relief should such 
picketing occur, so that inbound cargo could be discharged and outbound cargo 
loaded before the shipping season closed. Fortunately, such picketing did not 
occur in Cleveland. However, many vessels bypassed Cleveland by reason of 
such threat, causing a loss to the company of the cargo on such vessels. In 
addition we were required to ship cargo which was on our warehouse floor to 
Canadian ports for loading on the vessel. 

The first vessel to arrive at the port of Cleveland in 1958 from a foreign port 
arrived at the Lederer Terminal docks on April 21, 1958. Each year the first 
such vessel is greeted by a ceremony conducted by the junior chamber of com- 
merce. On April 21, 1958, the vessel and the participants in such ceremony were 
also greeted by a picket line of the pilots union. This, although the company 
had no dispute with the pilots union. That union threatened to picket every 
ocean vessel that tied up at Cleveland docks or at other Great Lakes ports. The 
Cleveland cargo on that vessel was unloaded that evening by members of the 
longshoremen’s union. However, the vessel owners were fearful that longshore- 
men would be induced to engage in work stoppages. They, therefore, ordered 
the masters of several other vessels to bypass the port of Cleveland and to pro- 
ceed to other ports to discharge their Cleveland cargo. 

As a result, several vessels scheduled to unload at Lederer Terminal dis- 
charged their Cleveland cargo at Toronto, Canada, and preparations were being 
made, we were informed, to discharge additional Cleveland cargo at Canadian 
or other ports where there was no picketing, or at ports where the picket line was 
ineffective. Six vessels were scheduled to arrive at the company’s terminal 
between April 21, 1958, and April 26, 1958. Only two arrived during that period. 
Further, preparations were also being made during the period of the picketing 
to ship cargo which was in our warehouse to other ports so that it could be 
loaded on the proper vessel for shipment to foreign ports. 

After the company gave assurances that every effort would be made to unload 
any vessel arriving at its docks, another vessel, carrying foreign cargo, arrived 
at its docks on Saturday, April 26, 1958. The pilots union began picketing as 
soon as that vessel docked. Members of the longshoremen’s union, upon orders 
of their officers which were in breach of its contract with the company, refused 
to work the vessel and walked out. 

An injunction petition was filed on Monday, April 28, 1958, in the court of 
common pleas of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, against the longshoremen’s union to 
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enjoin that union and its officers from ordering or inducing the company’s 
employees to breach the “No Strike, No Walkout” provisions of the then effective 
collective bargaining contract. A temporary injunction was issued by that court 
on Tuesday, April 29, 1958, and work resumed at Lederer Terminal immediately 
after service of a copy of that order upon officers of the longshoremen’s union. 
Work was also resumed at the Cleveland Stevedore Co. where a similar work 
stoppage by members of the longshoremen’s union had occurred. 

No action was taken against the pilots union at that time because of the 
so-called preemption doctrine under which the National Labor Relations Board 
has exclusive jurisdiction with regard to labor matters if the business of an 
employer “affects commerce” as defined in the Taft-Hartley Act (29 U. 8. C., sec. 
151, et. seq.). Obviously there was no contract between the company and the 
pilots union which might have conferred State court jurisdiction. Further, 
the picketing by the pilots union followed the decision of the Labor Board in the 
Moore Drydock case (92 N. L. R. B. 547 (1950) ), in which the Labor Board held 
that no unfair labor practice was committed if, as occurred here, picketing was 
close to the vessel and met certain other standards. It seemed unlikely that the 
Labor Board would act. 

After the longshoremen returned to work the pilots union changed the manner 
of its picketing. Pickets began approaching truckdrivers who attempted to enter 
the terminal to pick up or deliver cargo and induced many truckdrivers to refuse 
to make such deliveries or to pick up freight. On May 2, 1958, charges were 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board, alleging violation by the pilots 
union of section 8 (b) (4) (A), the secondary boycott provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Similar charges had been filed earlier in Chicago against the 
pilots union and an injunction action was filed in the Chicago United States 
District Court by the National Labor Relations Board. 

That court issued a restraining order on May 2, 1958, which enjoined picketing 
by the pilots union at all Great Lakes ports. That proceeding is still pending 
and the last picketing by that union at the company’s terminal occurred on May 
3, 1958. We were, therefore, able to obtain relief against the conduct of the 
pilots union. 

We understand that this committee is not considering labor legislation. How- 
ever, we believe that the committee should consider the probable effect of the 
bill, especially when read together with other statutes already enacted, particu- 
larly the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Section 1 of the bill prohibits any merchant vessel of 300 gross tons or more 
from navigating in United States waters “unless there is in the service of such 
vessel a pilot or other officer” qualified for navigation in such waters. The effect 
of this provision would be to grant to the pilots union a labor monopoly for that 
work, which we believe would lead to a destruction of Great Lakes trade with 
subsequent economic ruin of Great Lakes terminals and stevedoring companies, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and of harbor development projects currently being 
carried on in Cleveland, Toledo, and other Great Lakes ports. That provision, 
if enacted, would also nullify the relief which has been obtained against the 
conduct of the pilots union. 

The requirement of compulsory pilotage should be considered together with 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which grant certain rights and privileges 
to labor unions and certain immunities to inflict economic harm upon others 
and upon the publie interest. Some of the applicable provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are the following: 

Section 7 grants to employees the right: 

“* * * to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection * * *,.” 

The proviso to section 8 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act reads as follows: 

“Provided, That nothing contained in this subsection (b) shall be construed 
to make unlawful a refusal by any person to enter upon the premises of any 
employer (other than his own employer), if the employees of such employer 
are engaged in a strike ratified or approved by a representative of such employees 
whom such employer is required to recognize under this act.” 

Section 13 provides: 

“Nothing in this act, except as specifically provided for herein, shall be con- 
strued so as either to interfere with or impede or diminish in any way the right 
to strike, or to affect the limitations or qualifications on that right.” 
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Further, and possibly most important, pilots are entitled to the protection 
provided by section 502 of the Taft-Hartley Act. That provides: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to require an individual employee to 
render labor or service without his consent, nor shall anything in this act be 
construed to make the quitting of his labor by an individual employee an illegal 
act; nor shall any court issue process to compel the performance by an individual 
employee of such labor or service, without his consent; nor shall the quitting 
of labor by an employee or employees in good faith because of abnormally dan- 
gerous conditions for work at the place of employment of such employee or 
employees be deemed a strike under this act.” 

We wish to make it clear that we are not in this hearing criticising the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, just mentioned, when applied in their usual 
context. However, we believe that if is unfair and inconsistent with the Taft- 
Hartley Act, to require the compulsory employment of pilots and at the same 
time to extend to pilots all the rights and privileges provided by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Subject only to the specific limitations of the Taft-Hartley Act and to any 
limitations that the pilots union might agree to by contract, the right of pilots 
to strike and to engage in other concerted activities is virtually unrestricted. 
Pilots may quit their labor at any time, individually or in concert. Compulsory 
pilotage provisions would grant pilots a stranglehold not only over the ship 
owners, but also over stevedoring and terminal companies whose business would 
be interrupted by disputes which they have no power to settle and without pos- 
sibility of relief. 

As stated earlier, the relief now in effect against the secondary boycott by 
the pilots union would be nullified. Under the provisions of the bill no vessel 
could enter or leave our docks if pilots were refusing to work by reason of a 
strike or other concerted activities as defined in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The pilots union would acquire immense economic power by reason of the 
provisions of the bill. That union could bring shipping and stevedoring opera- 
tions on the Great Lakes to a halt, with consequent injury not only to the com- 
panies directly concerned, but also to the rights and interests of the public. 

No provision of the bill or of the Taft-Hartley Act limits that economic power 
or requires that union to recognize or be responsible to the rights of the public. 
There is no assurance that that power would be exercised in a responsible 
manner. 

The excessive power granted to the pilots union by the bill will inevitably 
lead to exaggerated and uneconomic demands against the shipping companies. 
If granted by them, such demands will greatly increase the cost of shipping 
freight by water to the port of Cleveland and to other Great Lakes ports. If 
it became uneconomic to sail to ports west of Cleveland, it would be unfeasible 
to make Cleveland alone a port of call. Further, any increased costs in shipping 
freight to Cleveland by water will have an adverse effect upon the amount of 
such freight handled at Cleveland. The port of Cleveland is one of the ports 
nearest to the port of New York and other eastern ports. 

Excessive pilotage fees, together with seaway tolls, will make it uneconomic 
to make Cleveland or other Great Lakes ports ports of call. This will certainly 
lead to the destruction of the business of terminal and stevedoring companies 
in Cleveland and in other Ohio and Great Lakes ports. It would, we believe, 
result in a total loss of the taxpayers’ investment in the St. Lawrence seaway 
and of the investments made by public authorities in dock, warehouse, and 
other facilities in Cleveland, Toledo, and other ports. Cleveland taxpayers 
have authorized a bond issue of $60,000,000 for such purposes. In Toledo 
even more extensive efforts are being made to improve port facilities and it 
is planned to expend some $8,000,000 for such purposes there. 

We object to the granting of additional powers and immunities to the pilots, 
as would occur by the enactment of the bill, without the requirement of cor- 
responding responsibility. The almost unrestricted rights conferred by the 
Taft-Hartley Act are not compatible with a system of compulsory pilotage. Nor 
is the monopoly that would be granted by the bill to the pilots union com- 
patible with the exclusion from the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act 
and the Clayton Act of labor union activities. 

Our suggestion that responsibilities should be imposed upon labor organiza- 
tions representing pilots is not new. Rights granted by the Railway Labor Act 
to labor organizations are much more restricted in recognition of the rights of 
the public. Under the Taft-Hartley Act a union’s right to strike is limited 
only by its self-interest and its economic strength, subject, of course, to the 
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provisions concerning national emergency strikes. Under the Railway Labor 
Act, however, mediation procedures are established which must be exhausted 
before a strike may lawfully be called over major disputes. Strikes may not 
lawfully be called over minor disputes which involve, for example, the inter- 
pretation and application of a collective bargaining agreement (Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen v. Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad Co., 248 
F. (2d) 34 (C. A. 4, 1957), certiorari denied, 355 U. S. 914 (1958)). 

We wish to make two additional comments. First, we understand that Can- 
ada has no statute corresponding to the proposed legislation. Should we again 
be faced with strikes by the pilots union, it would be impossible for vessels to 
move in American waters if the bill becomes law. It seems doubtful, under 
the bill, whether a vessel could lawfully be moved from our docks, without a 
pilot, even to make room for another vessel not involved in the dispute. How- 
ever, there is nothing to prevent such vessels from sailing in Canadian waters 
without a pilot to Canadian ports to discharge their Cleveland cargo there. 
That condition occurred in April of this year during the period when our ter- 
minal was picketed. 

Second, the principle of compulsory pilotage, as set forth in the bill, seems 
to be in conflict with the antifeatherbedding policy that was intended by Con- 
gress in section 8 (b) (6) of the Taft-Hartley Act, namely, that no employer 
be required to pay for “services which are not performed or not to be per- 
formed.” The bill would require employment of pilots at times when no serv- 
ices by pilots would be required. The expense of such unneeded services would 
necessarily be passed on to persons who ship freight by water. 

In conclusion, we believe that the bill should not be enacted in its present 
form, and that some requirement of responsibility to the public interest by pilots 
should be included in any bill to correspond with the benefits and privileges 
to be conferred by a system of compulsory pilotage. It is our understanding 
that all compulsory pilotage in the various States of the United States is closely 
regulated by Government pilotage authorities. Undoubtedly such systems were 
evolved from the very factors which are inherent in compulsory pilotage. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF CLEVELAND WORLD TRADE ASSOCIATION ON 
S. 2096 


I, J. W. Delanty, a member, director, and representative of the Cleveland 
World Trade Association, appear at this hearing on behalf of that association 
to speak against the passage of S. 2096. The association is composed of over 
300 members, both corporate and individual, representing more than 250 indus- 
trial and service industries engaged in foreign and domestic trade. 

The Cleveland World Trade Association and its membership recognizes the 
need for experienced pilotage in certain of the waters which vessels must 
traverse in the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. After careful con- 
sideration of S. 2096 and H. R. 7515, the association has serious doubts that 
such legislation would provide adequate safety and is convinced that the cost 
of pilotage provided thereunder could well become prohibitive. 


SAFETY 


S. 2096 provides that no vessel of the type and size specified shall navigate 
in any United States waters of the Great Lakes without a pilot or other officer 
licensed either by the head of the department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating or by the appropriate agency of Canada. Many of the vessels covered 
by this bill are foreign-flag vessels carrying bulk and general cargo to and 
from manufacturers and consumers located throughout much of the United 
States. Only citizens of the United States and of Canada can obtain pilotage 
licenses from their respective nations. Therefore, the bill would require the use 
of noncrew members as pilots. The association does not object to pilotage where 
it is considered necessary for safety of navigation. The association does object, 
however, to the fact that this bill which is offered as a means of providing such 
safety would make possible the use of pilots with little or no navigation expe- 
rience in the waters specified. 

A citizen of Canada who is licensed for ocean and coastwise navigation is 
qualified to sail on the Great Lakes. No experience is necessary and the bill 
makes no provision to prevent this occurrence. Likewise, while the United 
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States Coast Guard does issue Great Lakes pilots’ licenses, a seaman with 
approximately 3 years’ sailing experience and no navigating experience is eli- 
gible for a pilots’ license once the Coast Guard examination is passed. 

The members of this association are apprehensive that there would be a 
shortage of pilots if Great Lakes shipping increases as anticipated with the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway. As the demand increases the quality will 
fall unless careful attention is given to the establishment and maintenance of 
Standards of proficiency and proper administration of activities. We submit 
that without an adequate supervisory body empowered to establish and deter- 
mine qualifications of both Canadian and United States pilots, to supervise the 
performance of their duties, and to provide them in adequate numbers in the 
proper areas, safe navigation on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence seaway, 
which this bill is intended to provide, will not be achieved. 


COST 


The Cleveland World Trade Association objects also to the complete lack of 
provision in this bill for adequate regulation of fees which can be charged by 
pilots. Careful attention has been given to setting reasonable tolls in order 
that the use of the seaway not be made uneconomical to shippers. Comparable 
attention must be paid to the legislation before this committee lest much of 
the earlier work be undone. Without adequate regulation of pilot fees current 
pilotage cost could well exceed those tolls, thus greatly increasing the cost of 
shipping via the seaway. 

Neither S. 2096 nor H. R. 7515 has provisions to establish regulation of these 
eosts. United States manufacturers using foreign vessels for shipment have 
already experienced the detrimental effects of two strikes by the present pilots, 
resulting in delays of sailings, canceled voyages, spoilage of cargo, and loss of 
valuable orders. This bill in its present form would aggravate those conditions 
to a far greater extent in that it provides for a fine of $500 per day in the 
event any vessel sails without a licensed pilot. Labor organizations which rep- 
resent pilots, being completely without regulation, could demand exorbitant 
pilotage fees and would be assured of success because of the act’s prohibition 
against sailing without pilots and because of the extremely high cost to the 
shipowner of having his vessel delayed. 

In summary, 8S. 2096 would require shipowners, and indirectly all who use 
their vessels, to write a blank check for a most dubious type of navigating safety 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence seaway. The Cleveland World Trade 
Association is certain that this was not the intent of the proposers of this 
legislation and unqualifiedly recommend that this committee table this bill for 
further consideration. It is further recommended that consideration be given 
to the establishment of a joint pilotage authority between the United States 
and Canada, with power to establish the qualifications of pilots, to license com- 
petent pilots in adequate numbers, to supervise the performance of their duties, 
and to set and regulate fair and reasonable fees. 

The regulation of pilots is well established by all precedent known to the 
association. Coastwise and river pilotage in the United States is regulated by 
commissions established by the States contiguous to the waters involved. Pilot- 
age on the Panama Canal is regulated. Pilotage on the waters of Canada is 
regulated by Canadian authorities. We submit that this most important subject 
requires further consideration and different treatment from that given to date. 





























STATEMENT OF ALVIN SHAPIRO, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE ON §S. 2096 (H. R. 7515) 


My name is Alvin Shapiro. I am vice president of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, an organization representing some 50 American steamship com- 
panies. Our members operate vessels of all types into and out of United States 
ports on all three coasts in our domestic and foreign trades. 

Our organization has consistently supported every genuine effort to improve 
safety at sea and lessen the hazards of navigation. We wholeheartedly support 
and urge favorable consideration of S. 2096 and H. R. 7515, which has been 
passed by the House and referred to your committee for consideration. 

Briefly, this bill would require oceangoing vessels of 300 gross tons and over, 
regardless of flag, to have on board a pilot or other qualified officer in navigating 
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United States waters of the Great Lakes, connecting and tributary waters, and 
the St. Lawrence River as far east as St. Regis. Although there is at present 
on the books a law requiring the service of qualified piloting skills on United 
States and Canadian vessels navigating solely on the Great Lakes, there is no 
statutory requirement that oceangoing vessels of any flag have this skill avail- 
able while in United States waters. 

Since 1950, the number of voyages made by foreign-flag oceangoing vessels 
into the lakes has more than tripled. With the opening of the seaway to interim 
14-foot navigation in July 1958, and deep-draft navigation early in 1959, there 
is every reason to believe that traffic in the area with which we are concerned 
will show further substantial increases, particularly involving oceangoing ships. 
This means that navigation in this long stretch of water may well be menaced 
if skilled pilots or other officers fully qualified and thoroughly knowledgeable 
about the waters in which they sail, are not directing the navigation of these 
ships during the course of their voyages in the Great Lakes area. 

It seems to us entirely proper to look ahead to the increasing intensity of 
use and navigation problems in this area and seek to remedy potentially serious 
deficiencies in present law now rather than later. 

In practically every port in the world pilots are required by law. By consent 
of our Government, pilotage in this country has been handled as a State function, 
and each harbor has its pilot organization operating under State control. As 
applied to waters of the Great Lakes, however, State control would be entirely 
impractical because of the fact that at least eight States would be involved. 
It would be practically impossible to set up separate organizations to operate 
in limited parts of the area. We believe, therefore, that enactment of the pro- 
posal embodied in H. R. 7515 would result in the best and most workable plan 
for minimizing the hazards of navigation in the Great Lakes. 

For the reasons stated herein, we urge enactment of H. R. 7515. 


A STATEMENT ON 2096 By JoHN S. BLANK 3p, THE UNITED States SEAWAY 
Pitots or Loca No. 23, OapenspureG, N. Y., LicENSED TUGMEN’S AND PILot’s 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Gentlemen, as we are the only organized group of United States pilots operating 
on the St. Lawrence River and seaway, we are most interested in the passage of 
Senate bill S. 2096, now before your body. While the intent of this bill is 
assuredly fair, two words are missing which if omitted place in jeopardy the 
rights of all United States pilots. 

To immediately identify ourselves: We were organized in 1953, and from 1954 
to the present our members have served as captains and pilots on the seaway for 
every United States marine contractor, as well as upon United States flag vessels, 
and in moving heavy marine equipment over the various rapids. Our pilots have 
in fact greater experience in the new seaway channels, dredged cuts, and lock 
entrances than any other mariners for they have taken part in the construction. 
They are mariners, most of whom have both ocean and Great Lakes experience, 
license, and tonnage requirements, as mentioned in the bill S. 2096. 

We therefore respectfully request that this statement of position be read and 
considered by your body. 

In view of some of the objections already voiced against this bill, we would 
like to clarify a few of the terms and statements of others. The phrase “Federal 
legislation detrimental to foreign commerce,” has been directed toward pilotage 
on the St. Lawrence River and seaway between St. Regis, N. Y., and Tibbetts 
Point, N. Y., the sole section of river upon which we operate, as well as pilotage 
upon the Great Lakes in general. We must point out that these same ocean 
foreign-flag vessels as well as those of the United States must take pilots in 
nearly every port in the world. They now do on the lower St. Lawrence by 
compulsion (between Father Point and Montreal), and upon the upper St. Law- 
rence between Montreal and Lake Ontario through the waters upon which we 
operate as a matter of safety. 

Economically, it would appear that undue concern is being directed toward a 
very small item which every shipowner or operator allows for in his operating 
budget. So lucrative is this Great Lakes overseas trade that vessels which carry, 
fully loaded, a tonnage of less than 3,500 can make sufficient profit on a round 
trip of up to 10,000 miles. Regardless of the fact that the deep-draft channel 
will be completed next year, there have been annual increases in various of these 
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foreign-flag fleets of newly built vessels designed especially for the shallow draft 
restricted canals. The small cost of pilotage will not be materially increased by 
the passage of this bill, as the presence of a pilot on board a vessel while moored 
in port and loading or discharging cargo is not a requirement thereof, although 
it has been an accepted practice in the past. 

It is not the desire of this organization to create a barrier which will dimin- 
ish our livelihood. We are striving for “a fair and equitable system of pilotage 
at reasonable cost,” which as Mr. Harry Brockel, port director of Milwaukee, 
has pointed out, “will promote the seaway.” 

If approved, Senate bill 2096 will in no way increase the present cost of pilot- 
age services or the number of pilots required to serve vessels upon the St. Law- 
rence seaway between St. Regis, N. Y., and Lake Ontario. 

However, if the wording of the bill S. 2096 is not amended it will have a most 
discriminatory effect upon our member pilots as well as all United States pilots 
serving vessels on the Great Lakes. In time the United States Coast Guard 
might lose a great deal of control over piloting in United States waters, as well 
as administrative and disciplinary action in event of a casualty. 

We refer to section 2, of S. 2096, page 2, lines 10 through 14. As this bill now 
reads, qualified officers licensed by Canada would be authorized to serve on any 
vessels within the United States. Thereby a Canadian licensed officer, who, as 
in this country, must be a citizen, could pilot between Ogdensburg and Oswego, 
N. Y., Cleveland and Detroit or Milwaukee and Chicago. Not only does this 
appear as an unfair discrimination in home waters against United States pilots, 
but Canadian laws presently do not permit such reciprocity. We have been 
advised that in any section of Canadian waters except on the international 
boundary, where pilotage is not compulsory but the master feels that one is 
necessary, the pilot must be Canadian. In fact, personal contact with Canadian 
immigration officers at border crossings have led to interrogation as to occupa- 
tion, and a refusal of entry into Canada for the purpose of piloting, except in 
the case of a United States vessel bound from a Canadian port into one in the 
United States. 

Therefore, we, in the interest of the navigation laws of the United States, 
the jurisdiction of the United States Coast Guard, and the preservation of our 
rights to work, respectfully request that line 10, page 2, section 2, of S. 2096 
be amended by addition after “on” by the word “Canadian” and that on line 
14, the words “United States” be inserted between the words, “on,” and “ves- 
sels”, causing section 2 to read as follows: 

“The authority extended in this act to pilots or other qualified officers li- 
censed by Canada to serve on Canadian vessels in United States waters shall be 
in effect only so long as Canada permits pilots or other qualified officers licensed 
by the head of the department in which the Coast Guard is operating similarly to 
serve on United States vessels when navigating Canadian waters of the Great 
Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence River as far 
east as St. Regis.” 

To further clarify our position, and that toward the necessity of pilotage 
upon certain waters of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River as far east as 
St. Regis, N. Y., we wish to state: 

That local No. 23, is interested only in pilotage involving ocean foreign-flag, 
and United States merchant vessels transiting the St. Lawrence River between 
St. Regis and Tibbetts Point, N. Y. The navigation channels of this route are 
mainly within territorial United States. This service is not a duplication of 
or addition to any now in existence. 

We are operating under a charter granted by the AFL-CIO, and are, 
through the marine trades department of that organization, linked with the 
only other pilotage group operating, or know to be on the Great Lakes system 
west of Montreal. This other group is the Masters, Mates, and Pilots Associ- 
ation, the Great Lakes Pilots Association, and the Montreal-Ottawa-Kingston 
Pilots Corp., both Canadian organizations render pilot services to Canadian 
and United States vessels in Canadian waters west of Montreal, and claim 
affiliations with the Masters, Mates, and Pilots Association. The American 
Pilots Association, a body representing the State controlled harbor and bar 
pilots of the various coastal States of United States, have never operated upon 
the Great Lakes or St. Lawrence River nor will they if this act is approved. 

Therefore, there are but two master pilot organizations operating upon the 
entire Great Lakes system west of Montreal, not, “four separate unions trying 
to gain control of the pilot situation,” as the Shipping Federation of Canada 
has intimated in statements before a committee of the Congress of the United 
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States. Each pilot group has assigned territory, and types of vessels and so 
far has respected these divisions. Passage of this bill with the amendments 
requested will prevent any possibility of such disturbances in the future. 
Within the same testimony of the Shipping Federation of Canada mentioned 
above, in which this organization and local has been mentioned, they have 
implied that certain situations exist in a manner that is misleading to persons 
not conversant with local navigation, piloting, maritime customs, and regu- 
lations. 

The Shipping Federation of Canada claims that pilotage is not necessary 
upon certain areas of open waters of the Great Lakes, and that masters of 
foreign-flag ocean vessels are qualified to navigate same, and should in so 
doing adhere to the prescribed sailing courses adopted voluntarily by all Great 
Lakes vessels. This is not true and such a course is not at all times possible. 
Sailing upon the Great Lakes is a matter of pilotage, not navigation. Pilotage 
requires local knowledge gained by close daily contact with conditions, situ- 
ations, changes in currents, water levels, and weather. 

Every United States Great Lakes steam vessel and their Canadian counter- 
parts are manned by deck watch officers whom are licensed by their respective 
responsible agency, either as master and pilot, or chief, second, or third mate and 
pilot. Therefore such vessels when underway are under the control of a qualified 
licensed pilot at all times, who is responsible under the law for his actions. 

Foreign-flag ocean vessels when in the Great Lakes are not bound between the 
usual ports Great Lakes vessels ply between. Therefore it is often impossible 
for them to adhere to these sailing courses. It is frequently necessary for 
foreign-flag ocean vessels in going from one port of call to the next, to cross these 
established traffic lanes. It is also common practice for them to make such 
passage at night so that cargo handling may be accomplished in port during the 
day. Their master and officers have then been up during a part if not all of the 
day tending to shipboard cargo loading duties as well as to customs and other 
administrative functions required. Not only do these captains and officers lack 
experience and knowledge as Great Lakes pilots but they lack rest as well, 
although they are entrusted to stand a night watch underway. 

It is unlawful for a United States merchant officer to go on watch without 
having had sufficient offwatch rest prior to reporting for such watch. Therefore 
the Shipping Federation of Canada’s claim that S. 2096 discriminates against 
foreign ocean vessels is untrue. Inversely, the failure of its passage and the 
permission for foreign ocean vessels to roam the Great Lakes at will without 
a licensed United States or Canadian pilot would be a discrimination against 
Canadian and United States Great Lakes shipowners and mariners. Not only 
would such a vessel be a menace to the commerce of the Great Lakes, but it 
would be a security risk, lacking any control or regulation—a situation which 
does not exist anywhere in the world. 

The federation claims that there have been no increase in dangers to navi- 
gation due to the influx of foreign ocean ships. In addition to the dangers and 
damage from ice and stormy weather it is noted that no less than 5 of these ves- 
sels grounded in these waters during 1957, and 3 have so far in 1958. 

In summation: The federation further contends that regulations can sup- 
plant experience; that differences between the international rules of the road 
for the high seas and those of the Great Lakes are only material; and further 
that certain signals such as the Great Lakes fog signal which has an opposite 
meaning in other areas is not a stumbling block. It is also claimed by the 
federation that Canadian canal vessel masters experience no difficulty in using 
these rules when passing from the area of one set to that in which another applies. 
Such a statement as this last is misleading and in part untrue. 

No regulations can replace experience. Three years on deck has for years 
been the basic requirement of an applicant for examination for able seaman. 
Experience in terms of years of service continues as a requirement through the 
grades of deck officers examination for mates and pilots up to master. So great 
does the United States Coast Guard feel the knowledge of the complete rules of 
the road is required that an applicant for any examination for raise of grade 
or pilotage endorsement must write them from memory nearly in their entirety. 

Certain whistle signals have been cited by the shipping federation as not 
being at all confusing to ocean foreign flag captains. Yet the very one they 
mention, the Great Lakes fog signals of three blasts has an entirely different 
meaning in the inland waters of the United States; namely, “My engines are 
going full speed astern.” It is also pointed out that it is permissible for vessels 
underway upon the Great Lakes during fog to use passing signals, while the 
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same practice is forbidden upon the high seas. Therefore the one blast signal 
of the high seas if given in error upon the lakes should mean, “I am directing 
my course to starboard,” instead of “a steam vessel underway in fog”; and 
the two whistle signal which at sea signifies “a steam vessel underway but 
stopped,” would if used on the Great Lakes also during fog, signify, “I am 
directing my course to port.” 

For the federation to state that the masters of canallers trading from the 
lower St. Lawrence east of Montreal to the Great Lakes experience no difficulty 
in getting accustomed to the various sets of pilot rules of the road that apply 
is misleading. It is common knowledge that all vessels must by law carry a 
pilot east of Montreal, and that all canallers with very few exceptions employ 
company or river pilots. Therefore the captain is relieved of all piloting and 
does not normally do more than dock, undock, and handle his vessel in locks 
and canals. 

We must therefore concur with the opinions that we understand have already 
been rendered by the United States Coast Guard, the Lake Carriers Association, 
and the Dominion Marine Society that the use of pilots on certain portions of 
the Great Lakes is an absolute necessity for marine safety and national 
security; and further that the intent of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, 
regarding the reciprocal use of, and employment thereon, will be fulfilled by 
the approval of Senate bill 2096, with the clarifying addition of the words, 
“Canadian,” and “United States,” as outlined above. 


STATEMENT oF Capt. RottA R. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT LAKES DIs- 
TRIOT, INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF MASTERS, MATES, AND PILOrs 


My name is Capt. Rolla R. Johnson, president of the Great Lakes District, 
International Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots. 

The function of our organization is to represent masters, mates, and pilots 
licensed by the United States Coast Guard. We are not classified as a labor 
organization according to the interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act, although 
we are one of the oldest members of the AFL and are now a member of the 
AFL-CIO. 

I am presenting this statement in support of S. 2906, a bill for the enactment 
of compulsory pilotage for the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence seaway area. 

In statements made by parties in opposition to S. 2906, nothing has been pre- 
sented pertaining to the safety of navigation. This has been the principal reason 
for the exhaustive efforts and research of our United States Coast Guard, to 
secure a bill for the safety of navigation, in the territorial waters of the Great 
Lakes and the St Lawrence seaway area. 

The fact has been presented by parties in opposition that the officers manning 
the foreign vessels have had years of experience sailing and are capable of 
navigating any waters throughout the world. 

Our own officers, licensed by the United States Coast Guard for coastal opera- 
tions, and having an equal amount of experience sailing, and capable of navi- 
gating any waters, are not permitted to sail on the Great Lakes in an officer’s 
capacity, until serving the proper amount of time required by our United States 
Coast Guard in an unlicensed capacity. Only then are they eligible to take the 
United States Coast Guard examination for a license covering the lakes and 
connecting waters they have sailed. 

I hold an unlimited master, all ocean, issued by the United States Coast 
Guard, and although I have been in some foreign ports many times and know 
the waters thoroughly, I have never been permitted to enter any of these ports 
without paying the pilotage fee, lighthouse fee, buoy fee, and in many cases other 
port charges. 

To emphasize the importance of this bill in regards to the safety of naviga- 
tion. In 1957, one of the automobile-passenger ships, belonging to the Wisconsin- 
Michigan Steamship Line, while departing from Muskegon, Mich., was forced 
against the breakwall by one of the foreign vessels, who had a pilot assigned by 
the Shipping Federation of Canada aboard and in charge. Causing tremendous 
damage to the vessel, only through sheer luck none of the passengers were hurt 
and the vessel did not sink. 

There are 18 such passenger ships in operation on Lake Michigan alone. In 
comparison to the cost of pilotage, the very thought of a disaster to one of these 
passenger ships in an accident caused by a foreign vessel without the proper 
knowledge of the Great Lakes or the rules of the road is frightening. 
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The Shipping Federation of Canada is not what the name implies. It is an 
association composed of agents representing foreign shipowners operating on 
the Great Lakes. 

The federation or association has had control of the dispatching of pilots to 
any foreign vessel requesting a pilot. In actual fact, the shipping federation 
has been nothing more than an employment agency for the foreign shipowners, 
who are neither Americans nor Canadians. 

In the past it has been impossible to place a master pilot within their specified 
group if they objected to him. Yet, this federation has hired men to pilot 
throughout the Great Lakes having no experience or a license of any kind. (The 
incident with the Clipper vessel is a good example.) Pilots or sailing masters, 
who were members of what is called a pool by the federation, in many cases had 
to pay off if they wanted a trip. 

All the pilots in the past have been Canadians, with the exception of one, an 
American who’s ancestors had been pilots for better than a hundred years. These 
pilots requested membership in Masters, Mates, and Pilots, and were accepted. 
Our association with them is on a 50-50 basis. An American to replace any 
Canadian dropping out or upon an increase in the demand for pilots, the new 
pilots would be Americans. 

In 1957, this plan was to be in operation. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
with backing from some of the officials in the Department of Transport of 
Canada, refused to accept Americans into the pilotage district. It was necessary 
for our organization to take strike action to bring this about. To this day, 
we have been unable to get the Canadian Government to accept Americans into 
the St. Lawrence pilotage district, although these waters are both American 
and Canadian. 

The present lockout in which our organization was compelled to take strike 
action was brought about by the shipping federation breaking off negotiations 
and trying to force the pilotage district into accepting their proposed restricted 
area, from Port Willar to Sarnia, as the only waters requiring pilots, claiming 
the rest as open waters. This is contrary to the study and findings of the 
United States Coast Guard. 

The shipping federation continually refused to place this case before the 
Federal Mediation Service. In one instant, refused to show up at a conference 
arranged by the Honorable Mayor Daley of Chicago, in an effort to settle this 
dispute. Our organization has never refused to meet or cooperate in any way 
possible to dissolve our differences. 

To our amazement, the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) has given 
these people the privilege of their service, although they have always taken 
the stand, that we are supervisors and have always refused to conduct an 
election for our organization. 

Assertions have been made by the shipping federation that we are demanding 
$75 a day per pilot and requiring 3 pilots for each ship. The rate last year was 
$42 and $2.50 expenses per day. The average earnings for a pilot in 1957 was 
$6,385 for the season. 

Telegrams were sent directly to the foreign shipowners (copy enclosed). An 
agreement was reached between 3 of the foreign companies and our organization, 
paying the pilots, $50 and $3 expenses per day. Now, these three companies 
cannot carry out their agreement, due to the threats made against them by 
the shipping federation. 

In view of all the circumstances involved, it has become apparent the shipping 
federation has only one objection in mind, that is to see the pilotage bill 
defeated, to leave the lakes open for foreign interests, regardless of the safety 
of navigation and the security of our country. 

As the German captain of the steamship Colonia put it, “give us 2 years after 
the seaway is completed and, under the present conditions, we will control 
the Great Lakes.” The American ships will be run off the lakes; it has hap- 
pened on the oceans. 

We have placed three American masters into the pilotage district. These 
men had to serve an apprenticeship and be approved by three master pilots, 
having made a trip with each, free of charge. Each of these men have had 
a master pilots license for the Great Lakes, issued by the United States Coast 
Guard, for 12 years or better. 

The average trip on the Great Lakes is 9.3 days. The pilotage fee for the 
St. Lawrence River, which is set by the Canadian Government, exceeded the 
amount charged for the entire Great Lakes, even if the trip would require 20 
days as the shipping federation claims. 
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I wish to thank you for your consideration in allowing my Great Lakes 
District, International Organization of Masters, Mates, and Pilots an opportu- 
nity to be heard on this most important legislation. 


STATEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SHIP MAsTERS’ ASSOCIATION, ROMAN T, 
KEENAN, SECRETARY OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The International Ship Masters’ Association of the Great Lakes welcomes 
the opportunity to express its views on S. 2096, a bill to require pilots or other 
qualified officers on vessels navigating the waters of the Great Lakes. 

The International Ship Masters’ Association of the Great Lakes was formed 
in 1886, one of its endeavors being to improve the profession of the merchant- 
marine officers and, particularly, its members, namely, captains and mates on 
Great Lakes vessels. It is composed of 15 local lodges which are situated in 
the principal ports of the Great Lakes: Buffalo, N. Y., Port Huron, Mich., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Milwaukee, Wis., Detroit, Mich., Marine City, Mich., 
Toledo, Ohio, Ogdensburg, N. Y., Algonac, Mich., Duluth-Superior, Minn., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Its members approximate 800 active 
members, of which 700 are American-licensed captains and mates and 100 are 
Canadian merchant marine officers on Great Lakes vessels. In addition, there 
are approximately 300 associate members who are closely allied with the maritime 
industry on the Great Lakes. Throughout the years it has studiously avoided 
any affiliation with any labor or management groups. 

Inasmuch as one of the prime aims of the Ship Masters’ Association is the 
promotion of safety, it endorses in principle 8S. 2096 but feels the bill does not 
go far enough. 

It respectfully suggests, however, that in order to promote safety of lives and 
property on the Great Lakes the proposed bill should be amended. 

As the bill presently stands, merchant vessels navigating the United States 
waters of the Great Lakes require a “pilot or other officer qualified for navi- 
gation on such United States waters and licensed either by the head of the de- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is regulated under regulations issued by him 
or by the appropriate agency of Canada.” 

One of the complicating factors, especially from a safety standpoint, is the 
fact that the Canadian Government does not regard as pilotage waters the 
Great Lakes west of Kingston (Cape Vincent) where Lake Ontario becomes the 
St. Lawrence River. Thus, the Canadian Government does not issue pilots’ li- 
censes to Canadian merchant marine officers for the Great Lakes. Accordingly, 
there is a substantial distinction between the pilots’ license of the American 
Great Lakes officer and the documents held by his Canadian counterpart. The 
United States, by statute (46 U. S. C. 364) states that “* * * every coastwise 
seagoing steam vessel subject to the navigation laws of the United States, and 
to the rules and regulations aforesaid, not sailing under register, shall, when 
underway, except on the high seas, be under the control and direction of pilots 
licensed by the Coast Guard.” 

In general, the American-licensed officer must pass a rigid examination con- 
ducted by the Coast Guard on the harbors, channels, rivers, and lights of the 
Great Lakes as well as certain seamanship aspects of his profession in addition 
to sailing a required number of trips over the waters before he is eligible for a 
pilot’s license or endorsement. On the other hand, the Canadian Government does 
not require any examination on these pilotage subjects on the Great Lakes. 
Theoretically, a foreign-going Canadian or British Commonwealth merchant 
marine officer never before on the Great Lakes can navigate his vessel through- 
out the Great Lakes under the present bill. 

Thus, there is an obvious danger that unqualified officers could be licensed 
by the appropriate agency of Canada as provided for in the present bill without 
such officers ever passing an examination or sailing on the waters of the Great 
Lakes. This situation could be alleviated in part by having an agreement with 
the Canadian Government that the officers deemed qualified by the Canadian 
Government meet the same requisites as their American counterparts. 

Section 2 apparently seeks to obtain reciprocity by providing that the au- 
thority for pilots or qualified officers licensed by Canada to serve on vessels in 
United States waters shall be in effect only so long as Canada permits American 
pilots or qualified officers to serve on vessels while navigating Canadian waters 
of the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence 
River as far east as St. Regis. This obviously is not true reciprocity. 
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Section 2 should be amended by eliminating the last six words, “as far east as 
St. Regis,” which immediately follow “the St. Lawrence River.” The naviga- 
tional rules for the Great Lakes and their connecting and tributary waters (33 
U. S. C. 241) provide that the so-called Great Lakes Rules of the Road apply 
of the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters, and the St. Lawrence 
River as far east as Montreal. The concept that the St. Lawrence River ends 
at St. Regis is unique and novel. The Coast Guard, in endorsing American 
licenses, even as late as 1956, granted such endorsements to Montreal. 

By the treaty of January 11, 1909, signed by the United States and Great 
Britain, concerning the United States and Canadian boundary waters, naviga- 
tion of all navigable boundary waters between the two countries was deemed 
to be forever free and open for purposes of commerce to the inhabitants and 
to the ships, vessels, and boats of each country equally. This treaty further 
provided that the same right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake 
Michigan. The Ship Masters strongly urge that the American-licensed officer 
be allowed to navigate the entire St. Lawrence River, or at least to Montreal, 
the same way that his Canadian counterpart can navigate the entire waters of 
Lake Michigan, which certainly is not a boundary water. 

St. Regis, which is the point where the international boundary touches the 
St. Lawrence River, is right in the midst of the so-called St. Lawrence seaway 
project. It thus would appear that this bill, by implication at least, limits the 
application of the St. Lawrence seaway project to strictly American waters 
instead of treating the St. Lawrence River as a coordinated and integral part, 
which, in fact, it is, of the Great Lakes system. 

This aspect of the bill should be closely scrutinized inasmuch as the Ship 
Masters’ Association has been reliably informed that the Canadian Government 
through its department of transport is presently considering whether Or not the 
St. Lawrence between Montreal and Kingston should be made a so-called com- 
pulsory-payment-of-pilotage-fees district under the control of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. There is some recognition of the difficulty in making such a pilotage 
district extend through that section of the district between St. Regis and 
Kingston, which are partly American waters, and to avoid this it has been 
suggested by Canadian pilots seeking such a compulsory district that the com- 
pulsory-payment-of-pilotage-fees district be limited to the area between Montreal 
and Cornwall, which is opposite St. Regis and Canadian waters, with the frank 
admission that once the Canadian pilots are aboard while traversing that district 
they would remain aboard even in the boundary water area between St. Regis 
and Kingston. 

Large deposits of ore have been discovered and developed in part at least 
through American enterprise in Canada. The Ship Masters anticipate that 
some of the present American bulk freighters now operating on the Great Lakes 
will utilize the seaway by carrying such ores, usually from the port of Seven 
Islands to American ports on the Great Lakes. Accordingly, it feels that provi- 
sion should be made on a reciprocal basis for qualified American officers to sail 
on the waters of the St. Lawrence under the same principles that the United 
States permits Canadian merchant marine officers to sail on the Great Lakes 
and particularly Lake Michigan. Then true reciprocity would exist between the 
two nations. 

In effect, the St. Lawrence, with the development of the seaway, should be 
considered as part of the Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters 
and the St. Lawrence River should be treated in the same manner as are the 
Great Lakes, their connecting and tributary waters. 

It is understood that S. 2096 shall not be interpreted to require additional 
navigating officers other than those presently carried on American Great Lakes 
vessels. It is suggested that section 4 be amended by inserting after the present 
section “or on vessels whose officers are presently covered by existing legislation. 

In conclusion, the Ship Masters strongly urge the enactment of S. 2096 and 
respectfully request serious consideration to the suggested amendments which 
in summary are— 

1. That a commission be created by the Government of the United States 
to work with a similar commission created by the Government of Canada 
to regulate and administer the pilots and qualified officers who are to serve 
on vessels other than American and Canadian, navigating the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River. 

2. That the United States shall recognize the authority of officers quali- 
fied by the Canadian Government to navigate the American waters of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River only if the Canadian Government 
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recognizes the authority of American officers to navigate the Canadian 
waters of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 

8. That the proposed legislation shall not be construed to require addi- 
tional navigating officers on American Great Lakes vessels whose officers 
are presently covered under existing legislation. 

a4 wish to again express our appreciation for the opportunity of expressing 
our views. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
June 18, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I call to your attention an editorial which was sent to me by 
the vice president and editorial editor of the Milwaukee Journal, Mr. Lindsay 
Hoben. 

This editorial refers to a bill affecting Great Lakes shipping. I hope that 
you and the staff of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
will study it carefully. You will note that the Great Lakes Commission has 
recommended against the bill and made an alternative proposal. 

Best wishes. 


Sincerely, 
Housert H. HUMPHREY. 


(The editorial in question will be found on p. 73.) 


MILWAUKEE Wor LD TRADE CLUB, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 11, 1958. 
Subject : Senate bill 2096 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. CHarrMAN: The Milwaukee World Trade Club would like to record its 
opposition to Senate bill 2096 as it is now written. 

The proposed legislation would seem to embody unreasonable and unnecessary 
requirements. For example, it would require every ship trading from overseas 
into the Grate Lakes to have a pilot aboard from the moment the ship passed the 
international boundary line, near St. Regis, until she had completed a full voy- 
age throughout the Great Lakes and had passed St. Regis outbound. On average, 
ships trading from overseas into the Great Lakes spend approximately 50 percent 
of their time in the various lake ports loading and unloading cargoes. Obviously, 
a ship moored to a dock does not require a pilot. Furthermore, a major portion 
of navigation on the Great Lakes is across open waters. A master who is 
licensed and qualified to sail the oceans of the world is fully capable of guiding 
his ship safely through the open waters of the Great Lakes without the assis- 
tance of a pilot. 

It is agreed the services of pilots are desirable in confined waters such as the 
St. Lawrence River, the Welland Canal, the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, and 
St. Mary’s River. The average time a ship from overseas spends on a voyage 
throughout the Great Lakes from St. Regis back to St. Regis is approximately 
22 days. Conservatively estimated, the time the services of a pilot are actually 
required for assistance through the above-mentioned canals and rivers is only 
8 to 5 days. This being the case, and while fully recognizing the need for pilot- 
age legislation that will insure the greatest safety throughout the Great Lakes, 
we feel the legislative proposal now pending in the Senate goes far beyond 
safety needs. 

We understand shipowners operating vessels into the Great Lakes from over- 
seas do not oppose but support the enactment of Federal legislation to cover the 
pilotage situation. However, the provisions in Senate bill No. 2096 requiring 
pilots or sailing masters to be on board at all times should be eliminated and 
that pilots should be required only in specific districts which encompass confined 
waters, canals, and rivers. 

You may wish to know that the Milwaukee World Trade Club has among its 
membership most of the principal manufacturing companies of southeastern Wis- 
econsin. Most of us have a high stake in United States foreign commerce. 
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Shipment of our foreign-bound cargo via the Great Lakes helps to make us 
competitive—pricewise—with our European or Far Eastern competition. Senate 
bill 2096, in its present form, would saddle the Great Lakes-overseas vessels with 
unnecessary and burdensome costs which will correspondingly lessen our ability 
to compete overseas. 


Very truly yours, 
WarRREN Howtmes, President. 





MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 11, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: Unfortunately it will be impossible for me to ap- 
pear in person at the public hearing of your committee on Monday, June 16, 
to testify on bill S. 906 (H. R. 7515). However, I do want to reaffirm our posi- 
tion in opposition to this bill. 

It is our feeling that the provisions in this bill which requires pilots to be 
on board vessels at all times should be eliminated. We feel that it is necessary 
to have pilots aboard ships only in districts which encompass confined waters, 
and not while ships are in port or sailing on open Great Lakes waters. 

We also urgently suggest that the committee recommends the establishment 
of a joint commission selected from the United States and Canadian govern- 
mental agencies, to determine where pilots should be required and to regulate 
pilotage generally. 

For reasons stated above we feel that the hearings on Senate bill 2096 should 
be deferred. 

Sincerely, 
Davin F.. Howe, 
Manager, International Trade Division. 


MILWAUKEE OVERSEAS SHIP AGENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 11, 1958. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

GENTLEMEN: Our organization is vitally interested in St. Lawrence seaway 
advantages and is opposed to any legislation which will have a detrimental 
effect upon overseas commerce moving via the seaway and the Great Lakes. 

This overseas commerce is being threatened by demands currently being made 
by pilotage groups for full time compulsory pilotage on the waters of the Great 
Lakes. : 

The requirements of Senate bill 2096 paves the way for a monopolistic and un- 
regulated system of pilotage, which will eventually cripple Great Lakes overseas 
trade. 

Bill S. 2096 is intended as indicated by its title “to require pilots on certain 
vessels navigating United States Waters of the Great Lakes.” 

We assume that the purpose of this bill is to insure safety on the Great Lakes. 
However, we must oppose the requirements for full time compulsory pilotage as 
being unnecessary means of insuring this safety. 

The question seems to be whether or not the ocean masters, who have sailed 
the waters of the Great Lakes for a number of years and have navigated their 
vessels through the North Atlantic, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and Carib- 
bean Seas, are also competent enough to chart a course, say from Milwaukee 
across Lake Michigan to Muskegon. 

This bill poses a question as to whether or not the masters and officers of 
these foreign vessels who hold licenses issued by their governments qualifying 
them to travel the entire “world,” “would these same men for instance have 
the competence to navigate a course from Milwaukee to Chicago and accomplish 
this extraordinary feat without the aid of a pilot?” 

Our association contends that the masters and officers of such vessels are quite 
competent to lay a course from one lake port to another and that compulsory 
full time pilotage as required in bill S. 2096 is definitely not necessary on the 
open waters of the Great Lakes. 
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Our association contends that pilotage is required only in certain restricted 
areas of the Great Lakes, that full time compulsory pilotage would serve little 
benefit to a vessel in the open waters and would place an unnecessary financial 
burden on the vessels’ owners. 

The cost of such pilotage fees, together with the seaway tolls, would be so 
excessive as to eventually prohibit the foreign vessels from plying the lakes 
trade. 

We therefore recommend the establishment of a joint commission selected 
from United States and Canadian governmental agencies, to determine where 
pilots should be required and to regulate pilotage generally. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE F. BEuLKE, President. 


BuFFraALo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
June 9, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Macnuson: The attached statement on use of licensed pilots 
on merchant vessels operating on the Great Lakes was adopted by our board of 
directors at their May meeting. 

We shall appreciate your comments on our position. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. FICHTNER, 
Executive Vice President. 


BurFFraLo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STATEMENT ON USE OF LICENSED PILOTS ON 
MERCHANT VESSELS OPERATING ON THE GREAT LAKEs (S. 2096) 


The bill requiring the use of United States or Canadian licensed pilots on 
foreign vessels while operating in all Great Lakes waters, connecting channels 
and tributary waters if enacted as written would severely hamper the growth of 
foreign trade throughout the Great Lakes area. The cost of using a pilot for the 
entire trip would be such that this long-sought foreign commerce might be de- 
flected to the seaboard ports. 

It has been evident in the past that the masters of foreign-flag ships are fully 
qualified to navigate the Great Lakes. Even marine insurance underwriters 
acknowledge this fact inasmuch as they do not increase their rates on foreign 
ships operating in these waters without a pilot licensed by the United States or 
Canada. 

This bill would better suit the situation if it were modified to require the 
use of United States or Canadian licensed pilots only on those waters, connecting 
channels and tributaries that present unusual hazards. 

In the operation of foreign ships on the Great Lakes most of those with regular 
schedules voluntarily use Canadian or American licensed pilots and there is no 
reason for them to discontinue this practice. 

We urge that this bill be amended in a manner that will enable foreign ships 
to operate without a licensed American or Canadian pilot on those waters of the 
Great Lakes which are open and present no unusual dangers. 


ToLepo AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Toledo, Ohio, June 17, 1958. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: Senate bill 2096 and House bill 7515 propose to 
require the employment of full-time pilots on foreign vessels upon entering 
the seaway and while plying any area of the Great Lakes. As we understand it, 
this would include the time also when vessels are docked in various ports. 

The board of trustees of the Toledo Area Chamber of Commerce, upon recom- 
mendation of our world trade committee, opposes this legislation and such action 
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was taken May 16. If adopted, this legislation could go a long way in damaging 
the benefits of the seaway. It could become an obstacle to the usage and to its 
original purpose and intent. 

We realize there are certain restricted water areas in the seaway and some 
in the Great Lakes. However, the need for pilots represents a small period of 
the total time in which any foreign vessel sails inside the seaway and Great Lakes 
area. 

Further, should any legislation of this type be adopted, it should carry with 
it the requirement of appointing a joint American and Canadian commission to 
administer all such restricting regulations. 

We are most sincere in our belief that ill-advised legislation can greatly damage 
the seaway’s original purpose of serving the Great Lakes area. We urge you to 
oppose this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR C. KOCHENDORFER, 
Executive Manager. 


THREE Rivers CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Three Rivers, Mich., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Sir: We believe you will be interested in our thoughts in regard to Senate 
bill 2096 concerning operation of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The inauguration of seaway traffic is to be a tremendous assistance to shippers 
in our area. We regret that interests are developing which can if allowed to 
continue, unregulated, seriously increase shipping costs. 

We realize the possible need of some pilotage assistance in some areas, but 
certainly no need exists for the entire area to be under pilotage supervision. 

May we suggest that a committee to study the need of pilotage be selected from 
Canadian and United States Coast Guard and steamboat inspection agencies to 
determine the need in confined waters only and to regulate the system of pilotage, 
which otherwise may become an unregulated system of monopoly. 

Very truly yours, 


Caro. Boutetre, Manager. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Woop PuLP IMPORTERS, 
New York, July 13, 1958. 
Re Senate bill 2096. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C, 


Dear Mr. MaGnuson: On behalf of our association, I wish to protest Senate 
bill 2096 which requires the use of a pilot on foreign-flag vessels and which 
would necessitate the pilots remaining on the vessels during the entire trip in 
and return to Great Lake ports. 

During open navigation our members frequently use Great Lake ports and 
with the advent of the seaway would, in most cases, be using these ports more 
frequently than now. The passage of a bill such as this would be detrimental 
to trade on the Great Lakes as certainly these increased costs for pilots would 
be reflected in higher freight rates which would have to be assessed by the 
steamship lines serving the ports. 

The tremendous capital outlay in the building of the seaway was made to 
foster foreign trade through the lake ports and any punitive charges levied 
against cargoes will only serve to divert tonnages in another direction. 

I strongly urge your committee to consider these facts and request that this 
bill be suspended from your agenda. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. VENN, 
Chairman, Trafic Committee. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Re S. 2096-H. R. 7515, to require pilots on certain vessels on the Great Lakes: 
I am secretary of the Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, which is com- 
posed of 13 international unions in the maritime and closely allied trades in the 
United States. I believe the proposed legislation is inadequate to accomplish 
the purpose of providing for safety of navigation on the Great Lakes. 

This bill should not be passed in its present form. An immediate investigation 
should be made to study all the pilotage problems which now exist on the lakes. 
The uninspected high-powered tugs towing oil barges which do not carry li- 
censed navigators would not be encompassed by this present bill. 

Further details will be submitted to the committee by P. J. Cullnan, Jr., pres- 
ident, Licensed Tugmen’s and Pilot’s Protective Association, AFL-CIO. 

Respectfully, 
Harry FE. O’REILxy, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 


Great LAKES OVERSEAS FREIGHT CONFERENCES, 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: Since conclusion of the hearings at Washington, 
June 17, on S. 2096, being the proposed legislation to require pilots on vessels 
navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes, a very interesting item of 
information has come to hand concerning the views of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation on the unfavorable impact of high pilotage costs. 

There appeared in the Canadian magazine, Seaports and the Transport 
World, an article written by Vice Adm. Lyndon Spencer, president of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association. This article was republished in the June 1958 issue of 
the bulletin of the Lake Carriers’ Association (copy attached). 

I here quote two significant paragraphs in this article as follows: 

“Within a few weeks the tolls proposed to be charged against vessels transit- 
ing the seaway will be announced. How vital a bearing such tolls will have on 
the success of this new avenue of commerce can hardly be overemphasized. 
They will largely determine the extent to which the waterway will be used. 
The objective must be to pass the greatest possible tonnage through at the lowest 
possible cost, because if competitive routes prove to be more attractive, the sea- 
way might turn out to be no more than a colossal monument to shortsightedness. 

“Pilotage fees on the St. Lawrence River, if maintained at their present high 
level, will also place some restriction upon use of the seaway. This is a matter 
needing joint consideration and review.” 

Vice Admiral Spencer makes reference to pilotage costs from Father’s Point 
to Montreal. West of Montreal American-flag vessels would be exempt from 
imposition of pilotage cost through their having officers certificated to do their 
own pilotage. 

On the other hand the bill, as presently drafted, would not only impose on 
foreign ships pilotage costs up to Montreal but also continuous pilotage require- 
ments from Montreal to any of the Great Lakes ports. 

If the Father’s Point-Montreal present pilotage cost would place some re- 
striction upon use of the seaway and is a matter needing joint consideration 
and review, these conclusions of Admiral Spencer are not in consonance with 
Admiral Spencer’s representations that foreign-flag shipping must be burdened 
with mucn greater pilotage costs. 

The Great Lakes iron ore carriers are not engaged in competitive transporta- 
tion as are the general cargo ships that presently and will, over the future, use 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I will appreciate your further kind consideration of these representations. 

Thanking you, I am 

Very truly yours, 


GEORGE H. Wetss, Chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION OF CLEVELAND, 
Cleveland, Ohio June 12, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: This will acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter dated June 9, 
1958, advising that your committee will hold a public hearing Monday, June 16, 
1958, on S. 2096 (H. R. 7515) to require pilots on vessels navigating United States 
waters of the Great Lakes. 

While this association opposed this proposed legislation, I must inform you 
that we will be unable to send a representative to attend Monday’s hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
G. ¥. Grsiin. 


RESOLUTION OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CEDAR Rapips, IowA 


Whereas it is known that the midwestern area is a predominate supplier of 
our Nation’s export customers; and that increased economical utilization of the 
Great Lakes will be an intregal part of our ability to successfully compete; and 

Whereas our industries are anticipating more direct and profitable access 
to important foreign markets and transportation economies, via the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway overseas trade routes; and 

Whereas such direct access and transportation economies are directly affected 
by the ability of vessel owners to operate at an economically attractive level and 
by their freedom, insofar as possible, from an improperly regulated pilotage sys- 
tem which would introduce unfair and nonequitable transportation cost factors by 
not restricting pilotage to those isolated areas, such as the St. Lawrence River, 
the Welland Canal, the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, the St. Mary’s River, where 
a pilotage requirement is generally accepted as necessary ; and 

Whereas such unfair and nonequitable transportation cost factors would cor- 
respondingly lessen vessel owners’ ability to provide overseas transportation rates 
on a level permitting savings to shippers in the Midwest, thus limiting closer com- 
petition with export industries more advantageously located in present seaboard 
areas; and 

Whereas the cost of a pilot under such a requirement would introduce waste, 
involving pilot charges for approximately 23 days, the average duration of a 
vessel’s stay in Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway waters, when generally 50 
percent of this time is spent in various ports discharging and loading cargo; and 

Whereas we believe it can be unalterably established that the proposed re- 
quirement that every ship entering the Great Lakes routes have a pilot abroad 
from the moment the involved vessel crosses the international boundary line in- 
bound, presumably at St. Regis, which is located slightly west of Montreal, until 
passing the same point outbound, ignores the fact that the major portion of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes is across open waters where licensed masters qualified 
to sail the oceans can capably guide their vessel without assistance of a pilot; 
and 

Whereas it is feared that passage of this requirement embodied in Senate bill 
2096 may result in eventual organized demands that each vessel carry more than 
one pilot, possibly increasing pilotage costs to a total of $5,000 to $8,000 per single 
traverse of the waterways under discussion : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Foreign Trade Bureau of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Chamber 
of Commerce, That it is unalterably opposed to immediate acceptance of the 
pilotage provisions of Senate bill 2096 as stated above and joins with others in 
proposing establishment of a joint commission, selected from qualified United 
States and Canadian agencies, which would study pilotage requirements to de- 
termine and specify the areas where the use of pilots should be required, to 
outline the qualification of pilots, to regulate pilotage and to have labor arbi- 
tration powers similar to those contained in the Railway Mediation Act. 

T. A. Parks, 
Chairman, Foreign Trade Bureau. 

Approved June 20, 1958. 

L. P. BouDREAUX 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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UNITED VAN Lings, INo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





B. F. George Storage & Van Co., 
June 13, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In my opinion the provisions in Senate bill 2096, requiring pilots 
to be on board the vessels at all times, should be eliminated. 

Moreover, I urge you to consider that pilots be required only in districts 
which encompass confined waters, not while ships are in port or sailing on open 
Great Lakes waters. 

It would also seem advisable that a joint commission selected from United 
States and Canadian governmental agencies be established to determine where 
pilots should be required and to regulate pilotage generally. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES R. SeArer, President. 






STEWART-WARNER CoORP., 
VICE PRESIDENT FOR FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 
Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Unrrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We request that you defer hearings on Senate bill 2096 as we 
understand various changes which we feel might cripple Great Lakes overseas 
shipping have been proposed and those opposing the changes would like a short 
additional time to formulate their objection. 

Thanks for your consideration of this request. 

Yours truly, 
J. BE. BuRKE. 





THe HiGBes Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 12, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: As we understand it, the enactment of Senate bill 2096, with 
respect to which you are now having hearings, would result in needless expense 
burden of considerable amount, and to the extent that it could be prejudicial 
to the operating revenues of the St. Lawrence seaway and thus to the fuller 
and reasonable use of this great additional transportation waterway. 

Accordingly, we hope that the pilotage requirement will be limited to only 
the time required while the vessels are in passage through waters requiring 
inland pilot for safety requirements, thus avoiding a pilotage expense when 
not in such waters or when the vessels are tied up. 

Sincerely, 
GrorGeE E. MERRIFIELD, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 





CrRowN MeEtAt CoatIne Co., INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: We are exporters of steel mill products in world markets, and be- 
cause of the extremely high value of the Great Lakes service to us as Midwest 
shippers, we would very much appreciate your arranging for an open hearing 
on Senate bill 2096. 

In our opinion, provisions of the bill requiring pilots to be on board vessels 
at all times should be eliminated; pilots should be required only in districts 
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which encompass confined waters and not while ships are in ports or sailing on 
open Great Lakes waters. 

We would also like to respectively suggest the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee selected from United States and Canadian Government agencies to deter- 
mine where pilots should be required and to regulate pilotage generally. 

Thank you. 

F. B. Lippe.1., Export Manager. 


Tue Lusrizor Cokp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Senate bill 2096 is of particular interest to me because of its possible 
effect on transportation through the St. Lawrence seaway. In my opinion, this 
bill should not be approved as it provides for pilots to be on board vessels at 
all times after a ship passes the international boundary at Montreal. 

This would add greatly to the cost of bringing a ship into the lakes and 
would necessarily be reflected in freight rates. In my opinion, service of those 
pilots is only necessary in confined waters such as the St. Lawrence River. 

I should also like to recommend the establishment of a joint commission 
selected from United States and Canadian governmental agencies to regulate 
pilotage generally. 

Very truly yours, 
D. M. BLANCHE. 


BLASER & MERICLE, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 11, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We would like to urge that Senate bill 2096 be deferred for fur- 
ther study as we believe it would be a detriment to continued foreign trade 
in its present condition. 

We believe that pilots should be required only in confined waters and that the 
provision in Senate bill 2096 requiring pilots at all times should be eliminated. 

We would recommend the establishment of a joint body selected from United 
States and Canadian agencies to determine where pilots should be required. 

Very truly yours, 
BARBARA A. BLASER. 


COMPAGNIE DE NAVIGATION FRAISSINET ET CYPRIEN FABRE 


FABRE LINE 
Cuica@o, ILL., June 10, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Upon return to the United States from a foreign trip, I have just 
learned that your committee is conducting hearings on Senate bill 2096 (com- 
pulsory pilotage on the Great Lakes) commencing on June 16, 1958, and I am 
taking the liberty to express by letter our views on subject matter as steamship 
operators in the lakes now and future users of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The Compagnie de Navigation Fraissinet et Cyprien Fabre, hereafter called 
Fabre Line, is a French corporation, having for some 75 years provided steam- 
ship services between the United States and Mediterranean ports. As a matter 
of reference, we are proud to point out that our company has been the first one 
to connect the Great Lakes to the Mediterranean; first sailings having been 
inaugurated as of May 1952. 

My assignment is as permanent delegate in North America of the Fabre Line, 
with the responsibility of overseeing all phases of operations of our vessels, 
supervision of our agents, function as adviser to the owners on all American 
matters, in general enhances all phases directly concerned or connected with 
the welfare and profitable operation of our vessels. 

There is now before you proposed legislation on pilotage of the Great Lakes, 
and, at the offset, we wish to state that our corporation has been and always 
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will be strong partisars of safety in connection with navigation and at all times 
has and will support any legislation which is directed toward this goal. We 
believe our feeling in this regard has been demonstrated by having taken on, on 
a voluntary basis, so-called sailing masters whose duties were to assist the 
masters and officers of our vessels in entering and leaving congested or restricted 
areas in channels, waters, or ports within the Great Lakes area. 

At the offset of our Great Lakes operations, the cost for service of such a 
sailing master was reasonable and within the framework of normal business 
overhead, but upon passing of time, it was found that such cost increased yearly 
and benefits to our vessels decreased due to the fact that masters and officers 
gained experience. We have various masters and officers who have plied on the 
Great Lakes/Mediterranean route for 2, 3, and more years and quite often they 
are more cognizant of navigational problems within the Great Lakes than some 
of the sailing masters taken aboard. 

We point this out to you not as a negative statement, but in a constructive 
sense. For instance, a young man after complying with United States Coast 
Guard regulations and upon receipt of his third mate’s license, can function as 
a pilot on the Great Lakes. He may have sailed for some 2 or 3 years from, 
let us say, Duluth, Minn., to Cleveland, Ohio, but has never made voyages or is 
not acquainted whatsoever with conditions in Green Bay, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, etc. Nonetheless, he has the required papers and can accept the respon- 
sibilities of a pilot. Thus upon entering the port of Chicago, for example, he 
has to advise a master of a ship who has entered this port about 15 or 16 times 
against this pilot who has never been in such an area whatsoever. We wish 
to point out that this is not a farfetched example, but has been within our expe- 
rience of overseeing Great Lakes operations for the past 6 years. This, in our 
opinion, does not improve safety of navigation. 

Our masters ply the seven seas and plot their courses daily through open 
navigational waters. There is no difference in this procedure when sailing on 
the open navigational waters of the Great Lakes and no assistance is required 
since this falls within the regular duties of fully trained and competent masters 
and officers. Here again experience proved that sailing masters who were on 
our vessels in the past are rarely called upon to perform any duties whatsoever 
after departure from restricted waters. Surely any layman knows that not pilot 
is needed when a vessel is in port tied up, loading and discharging cargo, which 
oftentimes is from 2 to 7 days. To the best of our recollection, there is no 
requirement in any foreign port or United States port necessitating pilots aboard 
a vessel when she is on berth. 

We understand from bill 2096 that pilots will be required on the Great Lakes 
at all times, which in our opinion is not only an uneconomical distribution of 
manpower, but also places a discriminatory burden upon the vessel owner, who 
is expected to pay this pilot for services performed not only on the bridge, but 
also for sitting in his cabin and reading newspapers. 

As stated before, as responsible steamship operators we are greatly concerned 
with safety of navigation, and therefore indeed would welcome any legislation 
as to pilotage on the Great Lakes, within restricted waters, rivers, and channels. 

Inasmuch as the Great Lakes and its contributory waters are within the 
boundaries of the United States and Canada, we hope to see the establishment 
of a joint committee, selected from the United States and Canadian governmental 
agencies, to determine where pilots would be required and to regulate pilots 
generally. 

We have presented the above views to you on account of our trade, and be- 
cause we are international minded it is our belief that the new St. Lawrence 
Waterway will be of great economical advantage to your country, which we 
respect and admire, and to Canada, which is your neighbor. Within the frame- 
work of this, we have presented this statement and thank you for giving the 
opportunity to express our views on this vital matter. 

Respectfully yours, 


JACQUES NAHAS, 
Permanent Delegate in North America. 
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ALBERT DICKINSON Co., 
Chicago, Iil., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. Everett M, DirKsEN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Dirksen: Attached is a copy of a letter written to Hon. Warren G. 
Magnuson, chairman of the Senate committee, opposing the passage of Senate 
bill 2096 in its present form. We believe our letter is self-explanatory and that 
the position we have taken in this matter is both sound and vital to the con- 
tinued success of all Great Lakes and overseas shipping operations. 

We sincerely feel that to impose compulsory pilotage throughout the 22 or 
23 days required for the movement of a vessel through the Great Lakes from 
St. Regis back to St. Regis would be highhanded and unfair both to the many 
companies presently operating these vessels and to the commercial interests 
using this service. 

We respectfully request, therefore, that you oppose the passage of Senate 
bill 2096 in its present form. While pilots are undoubtedly required under 
certain conditions we believe the actual necessity and regulation of this service 
could best be pointed up through a joint commission selected from United States 
and Canadian Government agencies. 

Thanks for whatever support you may give our position in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
L. C. Orntt, Vice President. 


ALBERT DICKINSON Co., 
Chicago, Ill., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: It is our considered opinion that the provision in Senate bill 2096 
requiring pilots to be on board vessels at all times should be eliminated. We 
appreciate the necessity for pilots in districts encompassing confined waters, but 
certainly do not see any necessity for pilots being on board while ships are in 
port or sailing on open Great Lakes waters. 

We are vitally interested in this matter as we are relatively large importers 
and exporters of agricultural seeds. We have used the Great Lakes-overseas 
service very extensively since its inception, but the cost of maintaining pilots on 
board these vessels at all times could result in increased rates which would 
completely negate the value which we presently place on this most important 
phase of our import-export operations. 

We consider this matter of most grave concern and because of this we wired 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce this morning requesting the 
deferring of hearings on this bill. Our years of association with the Great 
Lakes-overseas service suggests the necessity for pilotage in confined water dis- 
tricts and we recommend the establishment of a joint commission composed of 
both United States and Canadian governmental agencies to determine where this 
service is required and to set up the necessary regulations. 

Very truly yours, 
L. C. Ortt, Vice President. 


CuHIcaGo, ILL, June 10, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


Respectfully request deferment of hearings on Senate bill 2096. 
ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 


Great Lakes WINE Co., 
Chicago, Ill., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


HONoRABLE Srr: Please be advised that in our opinion the provisions in Senate 
bill 2096 requiring pilots to be on board Vessels at all times, should be eliminated. 
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Furthermore, we believe that pilots should be used only in districts which 
encompass confined waters, and not while ships are in port or sailing on open 
Great Lakes waters. 

It is our thought that a licensed and qualified master who sails the oceans of 
the world, is fully capable of guiding his ship safely through the open waters of 
the Great Lakes without the assistanes of a pilot. 

We also wish to recommend the establishment of a joint commission selected 
from the United States and Canadian governmental agencies to determine where 
pilots should be required and to regulate pilotage generally. 

Inasmuch as we are importers and this matter is of vital importance to our 
business, we respectfully request that you use your good offices to see that Senate 
bill 2096 is deferred until such time as a joint commission can study the effects 
of the above mentioned Senate bill 2096. 

Very respectfully yours, 
HERMAN FRANK, Secretary. 


CurIca@o, ILt., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Respectfully request your strongest efforts in deferment of hearings on Senate 
bill 2096. In present state this bill could seriously retard business growth in 
the Chicago area and could definitely set back the development of commerce 
through the St. Lawrence seaway. With kind regards. 


NortH Prer TERMINAL Co., 
W. W. Huacett, President. 


Detroit, Micu., June 11, 1958. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The port of Detroit, coterminus with the county of Wayne, State of Michigan, 
population 3 million, highly industrialized and the marketing center of south- 
eastern Michigan, population in excess of 5 million, is representative of a major 
economic area keenly interested in all maritime and economic benefits emanating 
from the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway. It is this vital interest that 
compels the Port of Detroit Commission, in its broad representation, to strongly 
urge that action on Senate bill 2096 be deferred until such time as it is possible 
to complete a thorough and comprehensive investigation by a joint Canadian- 
United States committee on the entire matter of pilotage. 

In its present form, it appears that Senate bill 2096 may create intense burdens 
on the many steamship lines, including those of American registry, which now 
and will utilize the seaway benefits in the foreign trade and extension of coast- 
wise trade to the extent that serious financial and economic losses will be experi- 
enced by this and other Great Lakes areas. 

In final analysis, we are definitely opposed to Senate bill 2096 in its present 
form. 

THE Port oF DetRoIT COMMISSION, 
CaRLIs J. STETTIN, 
Executive Director. 


Wortp Trapre Crus or Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich., June 11, 1958. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commeree Committec, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: We understand that hearings on Senate bill 2096 
are scheduled for June 16. The World Trade Club of Detroit, whose roster 
represents the principal industries in the Detroit area, wishes to go on record 
as being opposed to the bill in its present form, for the reason that it requires 
pilots to be on board vessels sailing the St. Lawrence River Waterway and the 
Great Lakes at all times. Such requirement is highly objectionable, as it would 
unduly burden traffic with excessive and unnecessary pilotage costs and defi- 
nitely would discourage use of the St. Lawrence River Waterway. 
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We have no objection to a provision which would require se of pilots in areas 
which encompass confined waters, but not on ships while in port or while sail- 
ing on open Great Lakes waters. We also recommend the establishment of a 
joint United States and Canadian Commission to determine where pilots should 
be required and to regulate pilotage generally. 

Respectfully yours, 
Witt1AmM H. BuNDESEN, President. 


MuskEoon, MicuH., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Muskegon Harbor Commission strongly opposes Senate bill 2096. This com- 
mission feels that pilots should not be required on ships in port of sailing on 
open Great Lakes waters. We ask that the provision which would require 24- 
hour through-the-lakes pilotage be removed from the bill. Would favor a joint 
United States and Canadian commission to regulate pilotage and determine where 
pilots should be required. 


MUSKEGON HARBOR COMMISSION, 
Henry J. DEvVETTE, Chairman. 


MuskKEcon, Micu., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Strongly recommend pilots be required only in restricted waters; further rec- 
ommend a joint United States and Canadian commission to regulate and estab- 
lish pilotage. 

Harsors DEPARTMENT, GREATER MUSKEGON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


MuskeEcon, MicuH., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Strongly recommend pilots be required only in restricted waters; further 
recommend a joint United States and Canadian commission to regulate and 
establish pilotage. 

ForEIGN TRADE CoUNCIL, 
MuskKE@oNn, MICH. 


OHIcAGO, ILL., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Pilotage bill as described in Senate bill 2096 could retard growth of industry 
in our area. I respectfully request your strongest efforts to have same modified 
to cover dangerous Water areas in the Great Lakes, so as not to seriously hinder 
the development of the St. Lawrence seaway. With fond regards. 

W. STANLEY HUGGETT, 
General Manager, Marine Division, 
North Pier Terminal Co. 





CLEVELAND, OH10, June 13, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Our organization vitally interested in St. Lawrence Seaway advantages and 
seriously concerned With pilotage requirements in present bill, S. 2096. Respect- 
fully request deferment for further study. We recommend a joint commission 
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be selected from Canada and United States to determine where pilots should be 
required and to regulate pilotage generally. 
IRWIN A. KUHN, 
Eeecutive Director, 
Cleveland World Trade Association. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, June 12, 1958. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


As regular exporters via Great Lakes we are seriously concerned, pilotage 
requirements, Senate bill 2096. Respectfully request deferment hearing pending 
submission statement and recommendation. 

THE WEATHERHEAD Co., 
C. KELSEY, 
Director of Exports. 


New York, N. Y., June 12, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


As steamship agents and operators since 1821 with branch offices in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland since 1952 we are vitally interested in commerce between 
the Great Lakes and abroad. I respectfully request your consideration of my 
objection to Senate bill 2096. As presently written I sincerely believe that this 
bill is contrary to the best interests of all those concerned and I therefore re- 
quest a deferment of the hearings so that reasonable amendments can be 
instituted. 

JAMES W. ELWELL & Co., INc., 
Davin W. Swanson, President. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 7, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Senate bill 2096 requiring pilots on board vessels while operating on the Great 
Lakes waters. In our opinion should be tabled until a committee of the United 
States and Canadian Government officials make a complete survey to determine 
what areas definitely need pilots. We do not agree that pilots are needed at all 
times. 

WALTER ZACHMAN, 
President, Seaway Forwarding Co. 


REALEMON-PURITAN Co., 
Chicago, Iil., June 10, 1582. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


GENTLEMEN : We would appreciate deep study as to the necessity of the pilot 
accompanying the steamers throughout the entire journey through the St. 
Lawrence seaway as proposed in Senate bill 2096. 

The plight of the railroads with the fireman on diesel locomotives should be 
a lesson worth considering. The seaway should create a multitude of jobs 
without the need of featherbedding. 

Transportation is a major expense in the marketing of goods and materials 
and should be held to a minimum for good merchandising and distribution. 

We know this item will receive the consideration necessary to get the seaway 
off to a fine start. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. P. MANGAN, Trafic Manager, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Reference Senate bill 2096. As an exporter with plants accessible to Great 
Lakes ports we are concerned with any legislation which will hamper free de- 
velopment of shipping via Great Lakes. We are presently using Great Lakes 
ports to advantage in meeting foreign competition and because of competition 
between Canadian and United States producers recommend appointment Joint 
United States and Canadian Commission to settle pilotage problem. 

S. O. Morrison, 
Trafic Manager, Overseas Division, Montanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 9, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Our organization vitally interested in St. Lawrence seaway advantages and 
is seriously concerned with pilotage requirements in Senate bill No. 2096. Re- 
spectfully request deferment of hearing to enable United States to study sub- 
ject and submit statement. 

SEAWAY STEVEDORES Co., 
G. M. McConneEL., Jr., President. 


LORAIN, OHIO, June 18, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Reference Senate bill 2096; urge elimination of pilots on board vessels at 
all times. We recommend pilot coverage only in districts which encompass con- 
anes waters and not while ships are in port or sailing on open Great Lakes 
waters. 

Nep S. Burkert THEW SHOVEL Co., 
Port Commission, City of Lorain. 


KEMENY OVERSEAS Propucts Co., 
Chicago, Ill., June 17, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: As one of the foremost merchant exporters in the Midwest, over 
the years we have fostered export shipping via Great Lakes in an endeavor to 
assist in developing the natural resources of this area. For this reason, the 
recent events and attempts to enact legislation requiring pilots to be on board 
the Great Lakes vessels at all times, are causing us a great deal of concern. 

We feel that such a measure would be damaging to our export activities, as 
it would only increase the cost of ocean freight and thus reduce our ability to 
compete with other countries in various world markets. 

We, therefore, respectfully request a deferment of hearings on Senate bill 
2096 and suggest that the provisions in said bill, requiring pilots to be on board 
vessels at all times, be eliminated. We recommend that pilots be required only 
in districts which encompass confined waters, not while ships are in port or 
sailing on open Great Lakes waters. 

May we also point out that in our opinion it might be advisable and more 
satisfactory to all parties concerned, if the establishment of a joint commission 
selected from United States and Canadian governmental agencies would deter- 
mine where pilots should be required and regulate pilotage generally. 

We are convinced that you are equally interested in furthering the United 
States foreign trade and thus will consider our above request. 

Very truly yours, 
A. MESSINGER. 
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GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1958. 
Re compulsory pilotage, S. 2096. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MaGnuson: First of all, I wish to thank you for the cour- 
tesies extended by you and your committee to the writer as well as the other 
members of our group that appeared before your committee in opposition to the 
passage of the above bill in its present form. 

Because of the brevity of time that could be given for the hearings and in 
confirmation of permission granted by you, I am now attaching 10 copies of an 
editorial from the Monday, June 16, issue of the Chicago Daily Tribune to be 
put into the record. 

As my statement will show, I have been with the pioneer line since the incep- 
tion of Great Lakes to overseas trade and if there is any assistance or informa- 
tion I can give your committee, please feel free to call on me. 

Yours very truly, 
K. W. DusING, 
Vice President in Charge of Operations. 


[Editorial from Chicago Daily Tribune, June 16, 1958] 


FEATHERBUNKING BILL 


Hearings on a bill requiring every foreign-flag vessel to have a pilot aboard 
from beginning to end of a voyage through the Great Lakes are scheduled to be 
held Monday and Tuesday by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The bill slipped through the House without much attention being 
paid to it. Now shipowners are aroused and delegations from Chicago and 
other port cities are planning to enter protests. 

The first question involved in this legislation is safety. The shipowners are 
willing to hire a pilot in the confined waters from the easterly end of the Wel- 
land Canal to Sarnia, Ontario, which includes all of Lake Erie. It has always 
been the practice of foreign vessels to use pilots between Montreal and Kingston, 
Ontario, at the eastern end of Lake Ontario. The shipowners insist, however, 
that safe operations do not require pilots to be aboard in the open waters else- 
where in the Great Lakes system. 

Last year there were 333 sailings of foreign vessels to Great Lakes ports, and 
there were hundreds more in previous years. The record does not show many 
accidents resulting from lack of a pilot. One ship sank off Milwaukee Harbor 
after colliding with a barge, but there was a pilot aboard. He had gone to bed. 
It is by no means clear that the presence of a pilot aboard would prevent all 
accidents, or that skippers who have brought a ship across the Atlantie are 
unqualified to navigate in the open lakes. 

A second question is whether our Congress should set up regulations for this 
international waterway without consultation between the Governments of the 
United States and Canada. Both countries are involved in the commerce of the 
Great Lakes, and they ought to work together. 

A third question is whether the bill now pending in Congress would set up a 
legal monopoly for the union of lake pilots which recently called a strike that 
tied up many vessels for several days. If there is to be compulsory pilotage, some 
kind of Government procedure for settlement of disputes should be established, 
or the union could halt all shipping whenever it pleased. 

This question is related to a fourth problem, whether unreasonable demands 
by the union would make operating costs so high that lake ports could not com- 
pete with those on the seaboard. With a short shipping season and many narrow 
channels, the lakes already have serious disadvantages. Tolls on the new seaway 
will be a further handicap. 

The shipowners are quite right in opposing legislation that may encourage 
featherbunking, the marine variety of featherbedding, and so spoil all the hopes 
for developing foreign commerce. We favor their recommendation that a joint 
United States-Canada commission be set up to study all these questions, determine 
the areas where pilots should be required, outline the qualifications of pilots, 
and provide for arbitration of labor disputes. 

In the meantime the Senate should shelve the bill requiring pilots to be aboard 
on every voyage all the way from Montreal to Chicago and back. 
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FRANK HuMISTON & ASSOCIATES, INC., 


Akron, Ohio, June 17, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We understand that your committee is about to begin hearings on 
8. 2096 which relates to pilotage requirements for ships entering the Great Lakes 
from overseas. 

The bill, in its present form, apparently calls for the continuous presence of a 
pilot on board during the entire Great Lakes run. Such a requirement seems 
ridiculous. 

I would certainly not claim to be qualified to determine the specific points at 
which pilots are actually needed, but I don’t see how anyone can, with a straight 
face, maintain that a pilot is needed while the ship is in open waters or in port. 
Do we have unemployment among the pilots, or are other port areas trying to 
saddle Great Lakes shipping with unnecessary expenses in order to benefit their 
own positions? Such unreasonable requirements will go a long way to defeat 
the purpose of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I sincerely hope that when the bill leaves your committee, the previsions re- 
lating to pilotage will have been adjusted to a more reasonable basis. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK T. HuMISTON. 


CLAytTon, N. Y., June 16, 1958. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Respectively request our statement of position regarding Senate bill 2086 now 
en route airmail special be considered. Refer to section 2, lines 10 and 14, for 
equality and right to work request addition line 10 of word “Canadian” after 
word “On”; line 14 insertion of words “United States’ between words “On” and 
“Vessels.” 

Unitep States SEAWAY Pitots Locat No. 23, LicENsSEp TUGMAN 
PILOTS AND PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
J. S. BLranx, President. 
Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 20, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


S. 2096 


DeaR SENATOR MaGnuson: Having had the privilege of attending the hear- 
ings on June 17, 1958, on S. 2096, the Great Lakes pilotage bill, it appeared to 
me that much of the testimony in opposition to the bill tended to be misleading. 
Therefore, as one having advocated enactment of S. 2096, I would like to submit 
these further comments for whatever benefit they may be to the members of 
the committee in their future deliberations on this most important legislative 
proposal. 

Those who oppose S. 2096 appear to be operators of overseas flag vessels, ship- 
pers and general cargo handling companies interested only in Great Lakes-over- 
seas commerce. While readily conceding that some pilotage requirement for 
overseas flag vessels is necessary in certain waters of the Great Lakes, these 
opponents of the legislation are concerned only with the economic aspects of the 
bill. They fear that S. 2096 would place an economic burden on overseas flag 
vessels with resultant detriment to Great Lakes-overseas commerce. Principally, 
this fear stems from the fact that (1) an overseas flag vessel would be required 
to have in her service while navigating United States waters of the Great Lakes 
a pilot or other qualified navigating officer licensed either by the United States 
or Canada, and (2) no control of pilotage fees is provided. 

It is our understanding that the framers of this bill, after considerable study. 
were of the view that having a properly licensed person in the service of the ves- 
sel while underway was far more practical than the establishment of numerous 
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pilot stations throughout the Great Lakes area. The requirement has an added 
advantage in that such pilot or other officer would be available in the open lake 
should his services be needed. 

It is generally estimated that some 20 days is required for a general cargo 
vessel to make the voyage from Kingston to Chicago and return. About half 
of this time, however, is consumed in the various ports at which the vessel calls. 
S. 2096 does not require that a pilot be kept aboard while a vessel is in port nor 
does it require that the same pilot be utilized throughout the voyage. Accord- 
ingly, the estimated increase in the cost of operation as a result of enactment 
of 8. 2096 would be less than half the cost shown by the figures you requested 
the foreign vessel operator to furnish. 

Indeed it seems to us that it would be infinitely easier and cheaper to obtain 
the necessaray personnel to meet the requirements of the law at the various 
port cities rather than isolated pilotage stations. For example, a vessel bound 
for Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago could take a pilot from Kingston to Cleve- 
land. When ready to depart for Detroit the vessel could obtain another pilot 
for that leg of the voyage, the same holding true for the subsequent journey to 
Chicago. We fail to see how the economic burden imposed by such a pilotage 
system outweighs the safety factor involved. 

Insofar as the control of pilotage fees is concerned, these opponents argue 
that to require a pilot without some provision for Government control of fees 
would place overseas flag operators at the mercy of various pilots’ organiza- 
tions. There is, however, no provision in the bill which requires the overseas 
flag operator to bargain with any particular pilots’ organizations. Nothing in 
the bill prevents an operator from placing in its direct employ sufficient qualified 
personnel to meet the requirements of 8S. 2096. There is no requirement that an 
operator obtain a pilot or other qualified officer from any pool or labor organiza- 
tion. 

This country has for nearly a hundred years required that every coastwise 
vessel not sailing under registry when underway, except on the high seas, be 
under the control and direction of Federal pilots without any provision for 
Government control of pilotage fees (46 U. S. C. A. secs. 215, 364). Further, 
every United States vessel engaged in Great Lakes-overseas commerce will be 
required to have on board, while within United States waters of the Great Lakes, 
the pilot or other qualified officer required by this bill. 

Sifting through the various objections raised to S. 2096, one cannot help but 
recognize the fact that the only real concern over this legislation is economic 
and that the objectors are willing to overlook the safety factor which is the sole 
purpose of the legislation. The only real question is whether or not considera- 
tions of safety outweigh some slight additional cost of operation. If they do, 
then certainly any possible burden which this legislation may place on an opera- 
tor cannot be said to be an undue burden. 

As pointed out in my statement before the committee, Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation has no objection to consideration by an international body of the whole 
problem of pilotage on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system after passage of 
this bill. It must be recognized, on the basis of past experience, that there can 
be no report from such a body in less than 3 to 4 years. Meanwhile, it should 
be self-evident that S. 2096, amended as was H. R. 7515, offers the only practical 
method for reducing the hazards of navigation in United States waters of the 
Great Lakes at the present time. 

Whatever may be the disposition of Canada with respect to this legislation 
should not be of concern at this time. The Congress would be enacting legisla- 
tion applicable only to the territorial waters of the United States. All rights 
and privileges of Canadian vessels would be preserved. There is, therefore, no 
need to neglect for the present the safety of navigation of the Great Lakes in the 
expectation that some day more comprehensive consideration can be given to the 
matter on an international level. 

This association is vitally interested in minimizing the present navigation 
hazards to vessels of the United States Great Lakes fleet and for that reason 
earnestly urges the immediate enactment of this basically essential legislation. 

A copy of this letter is being furnished Senators Bricker, Potter, and Lausche. 

Very truly yours, 
LYNDON SPENCER, President. 
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(Subsequently, Senator Lausche requested that an editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press, July 5 issue, entitled “Greedy Eyes on the 
Seaway,” be included in the record. The editorial follows :) 


{The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, July 5, 1958] 
Rising Threat 
GREEDY EYES ON THE SEAWAY 


Last Tuesday, engineers completed an important part of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway when they opened the new Wiley-Dondero ship channel and the 
Eisenhower locks near Massena, N. Y. 

This progress indicates the rapid strides being made toward seaway com- 
pletion—a completion which will open the Great Lakes to the commerce of the 
world. 

This is the undertaking for which the people of the United States and Canada 
have committed themselves to pay somewhere in the neighborhood of a billion 
dollars. 

And now there rises the distressing question : For whose benefit are they paying 
that money and building one of the great aids to commerce of all time? 

Are they building it for the good of themselves and future generations; to 
assure a great era of development and prosperity for the heartland of Canada 
and the United States? 

Or are they building it for the purpose of creating a new empire to be controlled 
and ruled by the overlords of organized labor? 

Less than a week ago, James R. Hoffa, boss of the Teamsters, took the plane 
for Washington. 

The purpose of his trip, he explained, was to perfect an alliance between the 
Teamsters and four marine unions which include longshoremen and dockworkers. 

“If we get things worked out,” the great man declared, “‘the pact will cover all 
ports along the seaway and the Great Lakes.” 

Such a pact would mean that not a ton of cargo could be unloaded between 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence and Chicago harbor unless Hoffa and his lieu- 
tenants approved. Any time that approval was withheld, the billion dollar St. 
Lawrence Seaway could cease to be the river of commerce, and become indeed, 
but a thousand-mile long ———-—— 

About the same time that Mr. Hoffa was explaining how the seaway would 
be operated for the benefit of him and his union, another labor organization, 
made up of Great Lakes pilots, cut themselves in for a piece. 

They had introduced into Congress a bill which would make it mandatory for 
all foreign vessels entering the Great Lakes to employ a pilot. The bill has 
passed the House and is now before the Senate. 

What this means, according to shippers, is that vessel operators would be 
required to pay from $50 to $75 per day for pilotage, whether it was needed or not. 

For a run the full length of the Great Lakes that could add as much as $5,000 
to the cost of a voyage. 

It is reasonable to expect that in narrow waters, such as the Detroit or St. 
Clair rivers or the Welland Canal, a pilot might be necessary. But why would a 
skipper who has brought his vessel across the Atlantic, need someone to guide 
him across Lake Michigan or Lake Huron? 

It should be borne in mind that if the pilots get their law, any time they are 
unhappy, or any time one of their bosses wants to throw his weight around, all 
they have to do is strike and not a foreign ship will move on the Great Lakes. 

At the time the Wiley-Dondero Channel was opened this week, members of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, an international body whose 
job is to build the seaway and to operate it had a meeting in Massena, N. Y. 

They expressed concern about the need for development of port facilities along 
the lakes, pointing out that without docks and terminals, traffic could not be 
expected to reach the volume necessary to liquidate the costs through tolls. 

They might also have considered the effect on business if labor unions are per- 
mitted to push costs of vessel operations so high that foreign ships won’t be able 
to operate in the lakes. 
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We have seen what unrealistic labor costs have done to transportation in the 
United States in the past 3 or 4 decades. They have driven virtually all the 
passenger and packet commerce from the lakes, and have helped make the rail- 
roads very sick, indeed. 

Now, before all the channels are deepened, union chiefs are fastening their 
grip on the seaway, and it is not hard to foresee what the results could be. 

Maybe, before they’re through, the people of the United States and Canada 
will wish they had thought twice before opening their treasuries and making 
the St. Lawrence Seaway a subsidiary of a mariners’ or a pilot’s union. 








ATOMIC ICEBREAKER 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
YOMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeIGN CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 30 a. m., Hon. Warren 
G. Magnuson, chairman, presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have S. 3657, to authorize the construction of a 
nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard. 

(The bill, S. 3657, is as follows :) 


[S. 8657, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation 
by the United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Treasury Department, United States Coast Guard, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, such sums as may be necessary, to remain available until 
expended, for the construction, outfitting, and preparation for operation, includ- 
ing training of qualified personnel, of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel 
capable of operation in icebound waters of the United States, and in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions as may be required. The Treasury Department, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in carrying on activities and functions under this 
paragraph, may collaborate with and employ persons, firms, and corporations on 
a contract or fee basis for the performance of special services deemed necessary 
by such agencies in carrying on such activities and functions. The Treasury 
Department may, for the same purposes, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the agency or agencies from which assistance would be sought, 
avail itself of the use of licenses, information, services, facilities, offices, and 
employees of any executive department, independent establishment, or other 
agency of the Government, including any fleld service thereof. 


The CnarrmMan. Let me state at the outset that this is not an admin- 
istration-requested bill. I introduced it in the conviction shared by 
Congressman Bonner, chairman of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, of the need for such a vessel. 

The Arctic and Antarctic areas of the world have become highly 
strategic, and the United States cannot afford to lag behind Russia 
in the exploration and research required to understand, and to benefit 
by the knowledge of, these largely unknown areas. In such research 
and study, icebreakers are most essential, and I believe a nuclear- 
powered vessel of this type would have particular utilization potential 
in those distant and hazardous areas. 

Vice Admiral Richmond, Commandant of the Coast Guard, has 
prepared a statement in favor of the bill, but he is out of the country 
and Rear Admiral Hirshfield, the Deputy Commandant, is here to 
present that statement. We have also asked Rear Adm. Charles W. 
Thomas, United States Coast Guard, retired, the Director of Arctic 
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Operations, International Geophysical Year, to give us the benefit of 
his on-the-spot observations in those frigid regions with respect to 
the possibilities for successful utilization of the proposed vessel. 

A representative of the Atomic Energy Commission is present also, 
to give the views of the Commission and to answer any questions. 
Supporting enactment also is a representative of the Arctic Institute 
of North America, which group is most active in matters relating to 
the frozen north. 

I think most of us understand the purpose of the bill. It was 
initiated mainly by myself and my counterpart in the House, Con- 
——- Bonner, chairman, House Merchant Marine Committee. 

e want to get the legislation out of the way so that we could probably 
look forward to an appropriation that could be passed as a supple- 
mental to next year’s budget. 

Since we had to postpone this hearing last time, Admiral Richmond 
had to leave the country, so Admiral Hirshfield is here. We will be 
glad to hear from you, representing the Coast Guard in this matter. 

Admiral Hirsurterp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Richmond left his statement the other day. 

The CHaArrMAN. We will put that in the record in full, but I would 
like to have you highlight, in your own words, Admiral Richmond’s 
statement, or give us your own feelings on this matter. 

(The prepared statement of Admiral Richmond is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY VICE ApM. A. C. RICHMOND, COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES 
Coast GUARD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I am appearing before you today in connection with your considera- 
tion of S. 3657, a proposed bill to authorize the construction of a nuclear-powered 
icebreaking vessel for operation by the United States Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes. 

In discussing this bill, I think it desirable that I first outline as background 
the experience of the Coast Guard in this general field, with a short résumé of 
the historical development insofar as the Coast. Guard is concerned. 

At the outset, I am sure the committee appreciates that the Coast Guard, or 
its predecessor, the Revenue Cutter Service, has always taken an active partici- 
pation in exploration of new areas or the opening of new fields of knowledge. 
The long history of the Coast Guard is replete with instances where the Service 
was called upon for an active part, both in pushing to new frontiers and in taking 
emergent action to assist citizens in distress on these frontiers. For example, 
much of the task of policing and developing Alaska after its purchase from the 
Russians fell to the Coast Guard. The first cutter to visit Alaska after the 
purchase was the Lincoln, which was dispatched north to carry the flag imme- 
diately following ratification of the treaty in 1867. 

Much of the early knowledge of the flora and fauna, as well as the geographical 
exploration of Alaska, can be traced to the work of our predecessors. As early 
as 1880, the Service extending its Alaskan duty when it inaugurated systematic 
cruising in the Arctic Ocean. The purpose of the first trip was to search for 
the famous exploring steamer Jeannette and two whalers unreported for many 
months. In the 1890's, when the food supply of the Alaskan natives had dimin- 
ished to a point where their existence was threatened, it was the cutter of our 
Service that procured and carried from Siberia to Alaska some 1,100 reindeer 
which became the nucleus of the large domesticated herds of today. 

In the fall of 1897, when 8 or 10 whaling vessels with nearly 300 men aboard 
were icebound in the vicinity of Point Barrow, it was the Coast Guard that was 
called on to go to the relief of the starving crews. Two Coast Guard officers, 
accompanied by a Public Health Service doctor, made an unprecedented 1,500- 
mile march across Alaska, in the middle of winter, from Cape Vancouver to 
Point Barrow, gathering wp and driving some 400 head of reindeer before them 
for food for the scurvy-wracked men. 
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This spirit of pioneering has not diminished or died out in the Coast Guard 
from the days of the events I have just mentioned. Throughout the years we 
have continued to carry law and order and assistance to those in distress 
throughout Alaska. In addition, during and since the war the Coast Guard has 
participated actively in the necessary job of developing our frontiers beyond those 
of Our immediate borders, and as I am sure you learned from the testimony 
yesterday, we have been active partners in the exploration and development in 
Greenland, as well as doing our part in the exploration and construction of 
the DEW line stations. We are very proud of the accomplishment of the tenders 
Storis, Spar, and Bramble last year, not only in completing the Northwest 
Passage, but in being the first United States vessels to circumnavigate the North 
American Continent. We have had an active part both in the preparation for 
and in carrying out the present Geophysical Year operations in the Antarctic, 
as well as the earlier operation in the Antarctic under Admiral Byrd. 

I mention these things, not for the purpose of boasting, though I naturally 
take justifiable pride in these accomplishments of the Coast Guard, but for the 
purpose of emphasizing to this committee that the Coast Guard has a long record 
of participation in pioneering ventures, and that the spirit that men take 
with them into these undertakings is as alive in the service today as ever. In 
summary, this proves that there is nothing in S. 3657 which would be novel or 
unusual to the Coast Guard except that it suggests a new and different source 
of power for the contemplated icebreaker, which power in itself is barely in 
the exploratory or pioneering stage. 

I would now like to discuss the development, not only of icebreakers in the 
United States, but of the knowledge of operation in ice as well. I am sure that 
you have heard that 25 to 30 years ago the word “icebreaker” as applied to a 
specialized vessel would hardly have been recognized in this country. The rea- 
sons, of course, are obvious. The United States had no boundaries where it was 
necessary to keep harbors or sealanes free of ice. True, the Coast Guard had for 
a number of years operated a cutter, the Bear, which became famous for her 
many trips to Alaska as far north annually as Point Barrow. However, in the 
true sense of the word the Bear was not an icebreaker. It was merely a vessel 
constructed strongly enough to withstand the tremendous pressures if it was 
unfortunate enough to become caught in the ice. In the middle 1920’s the 
Bear was replaced by the Coast Guard cutter Northland, but the Northland, 
although a steel hull, was not an icebreaker. At the same time, in terms of 
knowledge of operation in ice, insofar as the United States is concerned, I would 
say it was confined generally to those Coast Guard officers who had served on 
these vessels, plus some few people, explorers, who by reason of their expeditions 
into the far North, could contribute some knowledge about ice conditions but 
very little about operating in ice. 

Locally, the Coast Guard was occasionally called upon to break ice in harbors 
in the United States in the interest of commerce, but this was a duty that had 
grown slowly over the years following World War I, and did not, in effect, spell 
out a requirement for an icebreaker. The Coast Guard met this increasing 
problem of breaking local ice first by strengthening some existing vessels, or by 
altering their bow conformation, and in the instance of certain vessels con- 
structed in the late 1920’s and in the early 1930's, strengthening these vessels so 
that when called upon to break harbor or river ice the hulls would not be appreci- 
ably damaged. However, none of these alterations was ever conceived of in the 
sense of converting these vessels to icebreakers as we now use the term. 

As a matter of fact, the responsibility of the Coast Guard for breaking ice even 
in the harbors of the continental United States was not defined as a duty until 
1936 when an Executive Order, No. 7521, provided in part: “The Coast Guard 
* * * is hereby directed to assist in keeping open to navigation by means of ice- 
breaking operations insofar as practicable and as the exigencies may require 
channels and harbors in accordance with the reasonable demands of com- 
merce * * *.”. Even this authority did not establish a requirement for the 
United States or the Coast Guard for a vessel specifically designed as an ice- 
breaker, and it was the advent of World War II that led the thinking in the 
United States and the Coast Guard to the matter of acquiring icebreakers. 

{t occurred in this manner: Between 1939 and 1941, the committee will recall 
that there was considerable activity on the part of the United States to insure 
that Greenland did not fall into the hands of the Nazis. Here, again, it was 
the Coast Guard that was called upon to provide transportation back and forth to 
Greenland for certain Government representatives who, in effect, were the 
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representatives of the United States to the Danish Government in exile and their 
territory of Greenland. Recognizing that the United States, if it stayed out of 
the war, would have to provide some sort of effective protection to Greenland, 
or if we were drawn into the war, as we subsequently were, would be operating 
in the area, the Coast Guard requested money for construction of icebreakers 
to operate in this general region. 

I will not bore the committee by repeating any of the testimony that Admiral 
Waesche, then Commandant of the Coast Guard, gave before the Committee on 
Appropriations on the second deficiency appropriation bill for 1941, but suffice 
it to say this was the first attempt in the United States, insofar as I am able 
to ascertain, to obtain funds to build icebreakers. In preparation for building 
these vessels, an officer was sent to the Scandinavian countries to gather such 
information as could be obtained on the experience in that area in the construc- 
tion of icebreakers. Money was appropriated for the construction of four ice- 
breakers, which were designed by Gibbs and Cox, in collaboration, of course, 
with the Coast Guard. The United States, by now being a participant in the 
conflict, and in the Coast Guard having been transferred to the Navy, these ves- 
sels were constructed at Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Pedro, Calif., nnder the 
joint auspices of the Navy-Coast Guard although, in my opinion, it was still, 
and remained throughout, primarily a Coast Guard operation. 

These four vessels were called the wind ships because it was planned to 
name them, as they were launched, the Northwind, Hastwind, Southwind, and 
Westwind. However, before the first vessel was commissioned, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, then our ally, made a request for the transfer of these icebreakers 
to their custody. This request was acceded to in part. The Northwind was 
commissioned in 1943 by a Coast Guard crew, with some Russian key ratings 
aboard for training, sailed to Seattle, and was turned over to the Russians. 
The second vessel, the Hastwind, was retained by the Coast Guard. The South- 
wind and the Westwind were treated like their sister ship, the Northwind, and 
turned over to the Russians. At the same time money was allocated for three 
replacement icebreakers. However, these three were not completed until after 
the war so that, at the end of the war, the United States possessed one seagoing 
deep draft icebreaker, manned and operated by the Coast Guard. On transfer 
of the Coast Guard to the Treasury in 1946, this vessel remained a part of our 
fleet. 

I should now like to divert for 2 moment from the seagoing picture to that 
of the Great Lakes. The committee will recall, of course, that one of the big 
problems throughout the war, and particularly the early stages thereof, was 
the matter of steel production. Early in the conflict steps were taken to increase 
this production by not only liberalizing certain load line requirements for Great 
Lakes ore carriers, but also by prolonging the operational season of the carriers 
through freeing the channels used by the carriers of congested ice. 

Actually, the only equipment on the lakes in the early 1940’s which was suit- 
able for combating the ice that would collect in the various channels were the 
car ferries that operated across the Strait of Mackinaw back and forth from 
the Lower to the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. In 1942, the Coast Guard 
entered into contracts to hire these vessels for certain periods to break ice, but 
their operations were somewhat restricted by the demands of their trade, and 
it was obvious to Admiral Waesche that the solution to the problem would be 
a specially constructed icebreaker for the Great Lakes. As a result, money 
was allocated for the construction of an icebreaker generally similar in size 
to the deep-sea icebreakers, though minus the combatant armaments of the 
latter. That vessel, the Mackinaw, is operating today on the Great Lakes. The 
Mackinaw, of course, at the time of building and today, is restricted to use on 
the Great Lakes, but with the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway, could be 
withdrawn. 

I should also mention that during the early period of the war, with require- 
ments for keeping our harbors and channels open in the interest of the war 
effort, there were a number of other vessels constructed with varying degrees 
of icebreaking capabilities. For example, in 1942 the Storis was built for a 
particular use in subpolar regions, especially off Greenland and Labrador. In 
addition, 38 buoy tenders, primarily for Great Lakes use and northeastern 
rivers and harbors, also had icebreaking capabilities incorporated in their design. 
Also for the Mississippi River, four ice plows were built for use with river 
tenders. But all of these fall far short of being called, in a strict sense, an 
icebreaker. 
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I have already indicated that when the 3 icebreakers were transferred to the 
Russians, the 3 additional keels were laid down, and these vessels were com- 
pleted in 1946 and 1947. I am sure that when these keels were laid down it was 
contemplated that the Coast Guard would man these vessels when completed, 
and while I cannot document this, I think had the Coast Guard been in a posi- 
tion to man and operate these vessels when commissioned, there would have 
been no objection on the part of the Navy to our doing so. However, we were 
then in the throes of the very drastic cutback from wartime strength, and I 
recall being present at a conference in the then Commandant’s office as to what 
position the Coast Guard should take with respect to these three new wind- 
class vessels. We were faced with the alternative of taking all of them and 
manning part of them, putting the others in mothballs; taking none of them 
and leaving it to the Navy as to what should be done with them; or finally, 
an intermediate position. Keeping in mind that we were at that time already 
operating one of the original vessels and the Navy none, and our then strait- 
ened position, both as to appropriations and personnel, the latter position was 
adopted. We took one of the vessels, which became the new Northwind, and 
although, as I have indicated, I have no record of this, I am sure that Admiral 
Farley suggested to the Navy that they take the other two, which became, on 
commissioning, the Burton Island and the Edisto. 

This condition continued through the next several years—the Navy and the 
Coast Guard operating two seagoing icebreakers, with each service maintaining 
one on each coast. During this period the two services cooperated in such far 
northern work as was necessary, as well as the Operation High Jump to the 
Antarctic. About this time, the committee will recall that there was considerable 
agitation for the United States Government to recapture from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the combat vessels transferred to them under the wartime condition, 
and in 1950 one of the vessels returned by the Soviet Government was the ice- 
breaker Southwind. I do not recall that there was any particular discussion 
at that time as to which service would man the vessel, it being assumed, as I 
recall it, that in the then state of our appropriations we would be unable to 
do so. As a result, the Navy placed the vessel in commission and named it 
Atka. Late in 1951 the Soviet Government returned, among other vessels, the 
two remaining Wind ships, the old Northwind and Westwind, and on their re- 
turn to the United States in the spring of 1952, the question arose as to the 
manning and operation of these vessels. Again, while I cannot document it, I 
believe that had the Coast Guard been prepared to undertake the manning and 
operation of both these vessels, we would have been permitted to do so. How- 
ever, the Navy took the old Northwind, now the Staten Island, and we took the 
old Westwind, a name it still carries. 

Since that time, as I am sure has been testified to before, the Navy has built 
one additional icebreaker, the Glacier. Also, the Canadians have built an ice- 
breaker, the Labrador. These two vessels are built essentially on the basic 
design of the Wind ships, though modified and improved. Thus, in summation, 
the United States today has 8 seagoing icebreakers and 1 Great Lakes ice 
breaker. Of the seagoing icebreakers, the Navy operates 5 and the Coast Guard 
3, with the Coast Guard operating the Great Lakes icebreaker, for a total of 
4 out of 9. 

Coming specifically now the bill before this committee, I think it is important 
to examine not only the statutory authority under which the Coast Guard en- 
gages in icebreaking, but likewise the justification for icebreaking by the Coast 
Guard. I mentioned earlier the Executive order of 1936, and that it remained 
the basic authority for the Coast Guard until the Coast Guard laws were re- 
codified in 1949, at which time the following language was specifically set out: 
“The Coast Guard * * * shall develop, establish, maintain and operate, with 
due regard to the requirements of national defense, * * * icebreaking facili- 
ties * * * for promotion of safety on and over the high seas and waters sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States * * *” (140.8. C.2). In addition, 
title 14, United States Code, section 998 states: “The Commandant may main- 
tain * * * icebreaking vessels * * *.” This, then, is the authority for our 
icebreakers, and in discharge of the duty set out thereby, establishes our justi- 
fication within the measure of the requirements of the situation. It is the 
establishment of these requirements that is the difficult problem. 

Before attempting to analyze these, it might be well to keep two other sections 
of title 14 of the code in mind. One is the military readiness function of the 
Coast Guard also in title 14, United States Code, section 2, and I quote: “The 
Coast Guard * * * shall maintain a state of readiness to function as a spe- 
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cialized service in the Navy in time of war.” The second provision that I 
have reference to is covered in chapter 7 of title 14, under the title “Cooperation 
With Other Agencies,” but the specific language can be taken from section 141, 
title 14, United States Code, wherein it says, and I quote: “The Coast Guard 
may, when so requested by proper authority, utilize its personnel and facilities 
to assist any Federal agency * * * to perform any activity for which such 
personnel and facilities are especially qualified.” 

I have already indicated that the establishment of the requirements for 
another Coast Guard icebreaker as such can be difficult. Insofar as the need for 
an additional icebreaker in the Coast Guard at the present time is concerned, I 
would be forced to say in all candor, if asked a specific question, that based on 
specific known and immediate requirements of the service, I cannot document 
or justify an additional icebreaker. In fact, there is only one area that I can 
see even a probable demonstrable Coast Guard requirement. I will mention that 
in passing, yet with the acknowledgment that at this stage it can only be purely 
speculative. We know that for a number of years there has been considerable 
agitation on the Great Lakes for an additional icebreaker, particularly in the 
lower lakes, and for several years a bill was introduced in Congress to provide 
such an icebreaker for the Buffalo area. It is my opinion that the requirement 
set forth in that bill was not sound. However, with the opening of the sea- 
way, we, in the United States, are confronted with a changing situation. It may 
well be that with the opening of the seaway, if commerce develops to the extent 
that it is hoped, there may be a need to keep the lower areas, such as Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario, open for longer periods than the normal ice-free operating 
season. If this develops, then the Coast Guard may be faced with the necessity 
of providing an additional icebreaker. This requirement could possibly be met by 
transferring one of our existing seagoing icebreakers into the lakes, and replacing 
the gap left through such redeployment by a new seagoing icebreaker. 

Aside from this possibility, the only other specific Coast Guard justification 
which I could add would be that of discharging our military readiness func- 
tion. Stating this another way, if we had additional icebreakers, then obviously 
more Coast Guard personnel are going to be trained and ready for operation 
under polar conditions in the event of another emergency. Further, since it 
would appear that the future source of power for combatant ships in the event 
of an emergency may well be atomic power, it would be highly desirable, from 
the standpoint of the Coast Guard, to have a cadre of personnel familiar with 
the operation under atomic propulsion. 

You will note, however, that I say it would be desirable, but I could not, as I 
indicated, in all fairness say that this is a present necessity. 

Stating my position another way, with the exception of the Mackinaw, the 
three Wind-class icebreakers operated by the Coast Guard are not primarily in 
support of the basic icebreaking responsibility of the Coast Guard insofar as 
local waters are concerned. Therefore, their use, or the use of other large ice- 
breakers, by the Coast Guard must be largely justified on the grounds of 
cooperation with other agencies or in support of our military readiness function, 
and generally a part of the overall contribution by the Coast Guard to the national 
defense effort. 

This, then, brings me to the position that, since we are presently operating 
our seagoing icebreakers primarily in the interest of an overall national require- 
ment rather than a specific duty of the Coast Guard, S. 3657 must be justified 
on the basic national requirement. Stating that another way, if the present 
eight seagoing icebreakers are inadequate to meet our national requirements for 
nation defense, search and rescue, and commerce generally, then the requirement 
for additional United States icebreakers is established. Assuming such a re- 
quirement, I think it could be generally agreed that the source of power for 
propulsion of the icebreaker, in the interest of expanding our field of experience 
and knowledge, might well be atomic. Further, the possibility of the vessel having 
to spend long period in polar regions, particularly if caught in the ice, always a 
potential and real hazard, makes the long seakeeping ability of nuclear power a 
very desirable advantage. Thus, if these two points are established, it is my 
opinion and position that the Coast Guard should man this new project. I make 
this statement on the grounds that we are not novices at the operation of ice- 
breakers, and in fact believe we can say that insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned, lead the way in this field. I am confident that in any operation of an 
icebreaker as is envisaged by S. 3657, the personnel of the Coast Guard is as 
well qualified, competent, and able to operate the vessel as efficiently as any other 
agency. 
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Just as we are not novices in the matter of icebreakers, neither are our 
technical people novices in the matter of atomic power. While we presently 
operate no reactors, as this committee knows, we are cooperating with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Maritime Commission in the development of plans 
for the operation of the Savannah. In the final analysis, it will be nescessary for 
the Coast Guard, under our merchant marine authority, to regulate those people 
who must operate the Savannah. Therefore, our technical people have been keep- 
ing ‘abreast. of developments in the field of atomic propulsion in order that we 
ean adequately discharge this function. Further, we enjoy a very close relation- 
ship with the Navy Bureau of Ships, and I would anticipate no problems at all 
in the area of interchange of information in this field. 

In short, I would sum up my testimony by stating that if, in the interest of 
the United States, an additional icebreaker is to be built, atomic or otherwise, 
the Coast Guard should be the agency designated to operate it. 

Admiral Hirsurrevp. I have a summary of Admiral Richmond’s 
statement, if the chairman please. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you this 
morning in connection with your consideration of S. 3657, a bill to 
authorize the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel 
for operation by the United States Coast Guard. 

I have a formal statement concerning this measure which is rather 
lengthy, and closely similar to the statement I gave to the Merchart 
Marine and Fisheries Committee on the House side in testifying on 
the companion House bills. I will be happy to read this statement. 

In my formal statement I first outline the background and ex- 
perience of. the Coast Guard in the general field of the Far North and 
icebreaking operations. In doing this, I emphasized the long-time 
role of the Coast Guard in the exploration of new ideas and in the 
development of new fields of knowledge. 

I pointed up, for example, that the Coast Guard has been involved 
in the development of Alaska and the Arctic since 1867, shortly after 
Alaska became a Territory of this country. I traced out generally 
the scope of our operations in this region for the past 90 years, up to, 
in fact,-our 1957 Arctic operation with the Navy during which 3 
medium-sized Coast Guard icebreakers became the first United States 
vessels to complete successfully a deep-draft Northwest passage, and 
the first cireumnavigation of the North American Continent. 

I emphasize these facts only to stress that the Coast Guard is not a 
novice when it comes to unique ideas of a pioneering nature. To 
the Coast Guard, S. 3657 is novel only in that it suggests a new and 
different source of power for the contemplated icebreaker which, 
in itself, is pretty much in the pioneering stage. 

My statement goes on then to next point out that because of our 
long-time experience in these matters, the Coast Guard became, at the 
outbreak of World War IT, the logical choice to enter the modern- 
day icebreaking field for the United States. 

Since the building of the World War IT fleet of United States ice- 
breakers, the Coast Guard has continued to operate at least some of 
these vessels. In fact, had it not been for budgetary considerations 
in the late 1940’s, I believe we would be operating all of the United 
States icebreakers today. As it is, we are operating 3, and the Navy 
operating the remaining 5 of the 8 United States icebreakers cur- 
rently in operation. 

These, of course, are the so-called seagoing icebreakers being util- 
ized widely in the Arctic and Antarctic. 
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In addition, the Coast Guard operates the Mackinaw on the Great 
Lakes and numerous other vessels, smaller in size, which have ice- 
breaking capabilities in varying degrees. 

Our authority to engage in icebreaking operations is, of course, 
clearly set out in the statutes governing the Coast Guard. Now, as 
I emphasize in my formal statement, there is no question about the 
authority of the Coast Guard to operate icebreakers or about our 
experience and know-how in this important field, The basic ques- 
tion, rather, is simply one of er By that I mean: Is there 
a present requirement for another icebreaker regardless of whether 
it be nuclear powered or conventional powered? And what is more 
important, we must look rationally at this question in terms of 
whether or not there is a pure Coast Guard requirement for another 
icebreaker. Insofar as the needs for an additional icebreaker in the 
Coast Guard at the present time is concerned, I would be forced in all 
candor, if asked a specific question of this nature, to say that based on 
the specific known and immediate requirement of the Coast Guard, I 
can’t document or justify an additional icebreaker. 

These atomic icebreaker bills are not Coast Guard-sponsored, as 
you know, and this problem of lack of immediate requirement for pure 
Coast Guard usage has, of course, been the basis of the administra- 
tion’s negative attitude toward this nuclear-powered icebreaker pro- 

osal. 

. Obviously there would be certain direct benefit to the Coast Guard 
if we got such a vessel, as, for example, in terms of directly enhancing 
our military readiness responsibilities, and in terms of providing 
good training for our personnel in the aspects of nuclear propulsion, 
but considering solely the Coast Guard’s own statutory obligations for 
icebreaking, it would be simply most difficult, at best, to present a 
good justification and a proven need for such a vessel. 

On the other hand, however, we must look at this question in a 
broader view, that of justification for the icebreaker not from the pure 
Coast Guard requirements standpoint, but rather from the viewpoint 
of whether this vessel is a requirement in the total national interest. 

The distinction I am trying to make may, on the surface, appear 
rather slight, but I believe it to be most significant. The House report 
on the companion bills developed this point from my testimony at 
some length, and as I read that report I feel that in reporting out the 
atomic icebreaker bills the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries did in fact do it on the basis that they were reasonably convinced 
that there was a national need for a nuclear-powered icebreaker, and 
that the Coast Guard was the proper agency to operate such a vessel. 

To sum up, then, as Admiral Richmond did in testifying on the 
House side, he firmly felt that if in the interest of the United States 
an additional icebreaker is to be built, atomic or otherwise, the Coast 
Guard should be the agency designated to operate it. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are aware, the Treasury has submitted a re- 
port on this bill. 

The CHarrman. We will put the reports of the Navy, Commerce, 
and the Treasury in the record in full. 

Admiral Hirsurtetp. May I call specific attention to the last para- 
graph of the Treasury report which is somewhat at variance with our 
report as submitted ? 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, June 17, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Deak Mr. CuarrMAn: Reference is made to the request of your committee 
for the views of the Treasury Department on S. 3657, to authorize the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the appropriation of funds to construct 
and prepare for operation, by the Coast Guard, of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel. The collaboration and contracting for special services of persons or 
firms, civil and governmental, is permitted. 

The Coast Guard is very interested in all aspects of development of nuclear 
power for the propulsion of vessels. 

In programing its needs for vessels of the many types which are required, in- 
cluding smaller types as well as cutters, the Coast Guard has not included a 
present project for a vessel of the type suggested by the proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it does not favor the enactment 
of the bill and considers it unwise to place the construction of a nuclear-powered 
icebreaker ahead of ships regarded by the Coast Guard and the Navy as more 
essential. 

Very truly yours, 
A. GILMORE FLUES, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committe on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your request for comment on §8. 3657, to authorize 
the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation by the 
United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes, has been assigned to this 
Department by the Secretary of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon 
expressing the views of the Department of Defense. 

This bill would authorize the appropriation of funds to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, United States Coast Guard, and the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation in icebound 
waters of the United States, and in the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Further, 
the Treasury Department is authorized to make use of licenses, information, 
services, facilities and employees of any other agency of the Government with 
the approval of the Secretary of Treasury and the agency or agencies from which 
such assistance is sought. 

A complete review of all operational aspects of nuclear icebreakers has been 
made by the Department of the Navy and it is recognized that a nuclear-pow- 
ered icebreaker could be very useful to scientists and would have interesting 
scientific aspects. It could be extremely useful in obtaining much needed scien- 
tific information in arctie regions and, in particular, information on weather, 
bathymetry, physics of sea ice and currents, drift and water structure for ap- 
plication to navigation, sonar propagation and sea ice prediction as well as other 
hydrographic information. It is further recognized that there is a sense of 
urgency in acquiring such information. 

Since 1954, there have been insufficient United States icebreakers to carry out 
all tasks desired. However, by operating continuously they have been able to 
carry out those high priority tasks assigned. There is foreseen no reduction in 
the need for icebreakerrs in the near future. In fact, it is possible that further 
high priority tasks might beassigned them without any reduction in those pro- 
grams in which they are now engaged. Even realizing this situation, priority 
for building icebreakers has been below the budgetary limitation in the Navy’s 
shipbuilding program so that construction of essential combatant types could be 
implemented. The Navy cannot, within its program, upgrade the icebreaker 
priority at this time. 
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While it is not possible for the Navy to upgrade the priority for the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel within its one program at this time, 
nevertheless, the Navy and the Coast Guard work together very closely and if 
this vessel were built for the Coast Guard, it would undoubtedly be readily, avail- 
able to the Navy if high priority tasks arose requiring its use. Accordingly, for 
the foregoing reasons, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Department 
of Defense, supports enactment of S. 3657 dependent upon the needs of the Coast 
Guard. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in ac- 
cordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report on S. 3657 to the 
Congress. 

Sincerely. yours, 
E. C. STEPHAN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chiej of Legislative Liaison. 
(For the Secretary of the Navy). 





THE SECRETARY OF (‘OM MERCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DreAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of April 22, 195s, 
with respect to the views of this Department on 8S. 3657, a bill to authorize 
the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation by the 
United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

The bill (in language similar to that of Public Law 848, 84th Cong., authorizing 
the nuclear-powered merchant vessel) would authorize to be appropriated to the 
Treasury Department, United States Coast Guard, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, sums necessary for the construction, outfitting, and preparation for op- 
eration, of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel capable of operation in icebound 
waters of the United States and the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

This Department recommends against favorable consideration of this measure. 

The Treasury Department in reporting on H. R. 9196, a companion measure to 
S. 3657, stated that it did not favor enactment of such a bill for the reason that 
in programing needs of the Coast Guard no provision bad been made for a project 
for a vessel of this type. This Department stated that it would defer to the views 
of the Treasury Department as to the specific need for the proposed construction. 

Although not opposing enactment of H. R. 9196, the Navy Department stated 
| that priority for building icebreakers had been below the budgetary limitation 
in that Department's shipbuilding program in order that construction of essen- 
tial combatant types could be implemented. 

The Department of Commerce believes that construction of a nuclear-powered 
icebreaker as proposed by 8. 3657 should be postponed. Extensive expenditures 
by the Federal Government during the past several months have resulted in 
serious budgetary problems. In view of this, every effort should be made to hold 
down expenditures for projects which are not urgently needed at this time. 
| For these reasons, this Department urges that favorable consideration not be 

given to 8. 3657. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection to 
the submission of this letter to the committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


Smnciarr WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, May 1, 1958. 
B—135934 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter of April 22, 

1958, acknowledged on April 23, requesting the comments of the General Ac- 
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counting Office concerning S. 3657, 85th Congress, 2d session, entitled “A bill to 
authorize the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation 
by the United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes.” 

We have no special information or knowledge as to the need for or desirability 
of the proposed legislation and, therefore, we make no recommendation with 
respect to its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your request for comment on H. R. 9196, to au- 
thorize the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation 
by the United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes, has been assigned to 
this Department by the Secretary of Defense for the preparation of a report 
thereon expressing the views of the Department of Defense. 

This bill would authorize the appropriation of funds to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, United States Coast Guard, and the Atomic Energy Commission for the 
construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for operation in icebound 
waters of the United States, and in the Arctic and Antaretic regions. Further, 
the Treasury Department is authorized to make use of licenses, information, 
services, facilities, and employees of any other agency of the Government with 
the approval of the Secretary of Treasury and the agency or agencies from which 
such assistance is sought. 

A complete review of all operational aspects of nuclear icebreakers has been 
make by the Department of the Navy and it is recognized that a nuclear-powered 
icebreaker could be very useful to scientists and would have interesting scientific 
aspects. It could be extremely useful in obtaining much needed scientific in- 
formation in Arctic regions and, in particular, information on weather, bathy- 
metry, physics of sea ice and currents, drift and water structure for applica- 
tion to navigation, sonar propagation and sea ice prediction as well as other 
hydrographie information. It is further recognized that there is a sense of 
urgency in acquiring such information. 

Since 1954, there have been insufficient United States icebreakers to carry out 
all tasks desired. However, by operating continuously they have been able to 
carry out those high priority tasks assigned. There is foreseen no reduction in 
the need for icebreakers in the near future. In fact, it is possible that further 
high priority tasks might be assigned them without any reduction in those pro- 
grams in which they are now engaged. Even realizing this situation, priority for 
building icebreakers has been below the budgetary limitation in the Navy’s ship- 
building program so that construction of essential combatant types could be im- 
plemented. The Navy cannot, within its program, upgrade the icebreaker priority 
at this time. 

While it is not possible for the Navy to upgrade the priority for the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel within its own program at this time, 
nevertheless, the Navy and the Coast Guard work together very closely and if 
this vessel were built for the Coast Guard, it would undoubtedly be readily 
available to the Navy if high priority tasks arose requiring its use. Accordingly, 
for the foregoing reasons, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, supports enactment of H. R. 9196 dependent upon the needs of 
the Coast Guard. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that is no objection to the submission of this report on H. R. 9196 to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Joun S. McCatn, Jr., 
Captain, USN, Chief of Legislative Liaison 
(For the Secretary of the Navy). 
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The CuarrMan. Well, we have one here of June 17. Is that the 
one you refer to? 

Admiral Hirsurietp. Yes, that is the one I refer to. 

That is all I have, sir. I would be glad to try to answer any 
questions. 

The Cuairman. Well, we might as well begin right here. I ap- 
preciate that you are speaking for Admiral Richmond, and for the 
Coast Guard and for the viewpoint of the Treasury. The Treasury 
says the Bureau of the Budget has advised it does not favor the 
enactment of a bill and neuen it unwise to — construction of 
nuclear-power icebreaker ahead of ships required by the Coast Guard 
and the Navy which are more essential. 

The Department of the Navy, in its letter of May 7, says that since 
1954 there have been insufficient United States icebreakers to carry 
out all tasks desired. However, by operating continuously, they 
have been able to carry out high priority tasks assigned. 

And they go on to say that they want an icebreaker, and we need 
an icebreaker, and this is a good program, but they cannot upgrade 
the icebreaker priority. Then they go on to say a little bit about 
whether the Coast Guard should operate it or whether the Navy 
should operate it, and what we are concerned with up here is that 
all these reports point out the need for it, and yet nobody wants to 
say yes and take it on. Congressman Bonner and myself, and some 
of the rest of us feel that unless somebody moves on this thing pretty 
soon, you will not have any at all, and it will take 3 years almost 
to build it. 

Admiral Hirsurtevp. I would suspect about that length of time. 

The Cuatrman. If the need is payee ne now, it will probably be 
worth, 3 years from now when the thing would be finished, nothing. 
Now, let me ask you this in an operational capacity: If the Coast 
Guard had such a ship, its mission would be in the Arctic areas at 
all times, would it not? 

Admiral Hirsurterp. Yes, sir, I would say it would. 

The CHarrman. Whereas if the Navy had it under its control, 
it would only be up there when the Navy had a special mission up 
there; is that not correct ? 

Admiral Hirsurieip. Well, I would say that is probably correct. 

The Cuarrman. If I remember my Navy, that 1s what happens. 

Admiral Hirrsurtevp. I cannot speak for the Navy, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would think that would be a reasonable statement. 

The Cuatrman. I know where it would be about 6 months of the 
time. There are some little islands south of the Bering Sea down 
there, that is where it would be stationed until they had a specific 
mission up in the Arctic, whereas the Coast Guard—you can state 
for the Coast Guard if they did have such a ship, it would be pretty 
much in constant operation in the Arctic areas, for all kinds of mis- 
sions, not only military, but commercial or anything else you might 
use it for. 

Admiral Hirsurrexp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It probably would be stationed up there. 

Admiral Hirsurtevp. Well, sir, I could not say that. 

The Cuatrman. It would probably come in and out, but the reason 
we suggested the Coast Guard is that the Navy could use an ice- 
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breaker; there is no question about it. It would be used, but I am 
afraid it would only go with the various missions that would be des- 
ignated for the Arctic, or those areas where it is needed at certain 
times, and we do not want to get into an argument between the Navy 
— the Coast Guard, because we want to make the best use of this 
thing. 

- miral Hirsurievp. We would not want to get into an argument, 
either. 

The Cuarrman. If the Coast Guard had it, it could be a combined 
mission in a particular case and the Coast Guard would be there. 

Now, Admiral, are you familiar with the Russian progress on their 
nuclear icebreaker ? 

Admiral Hirsurievp. Mr. Chairman, only from the testimony I 
heard before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee on the 
House side. 

The CHatrman. What was the testimony generally over there? 

Admiral Hirsurteip. Well, to the effect that they were building an 
icebreaker which, as I recall the figures, was to be about 16,000 tons, 
and would be somewhere around 450 feet long, and it would carry 
a fantastic number of passengers, it seemed to me, for that large a 
ship. I think it was about a thousand passengers. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am like you. ANI know is what I have 
read, but as far as we know, they are building such a ship. I do 
not know what the construction progress is on it, but it is for use in 
the Arctic areas, and I suppose they figure they could put a passenger 
line from Murmansk up there into the Arctic Siberia. They can do 
that certain months of the year, I think now, along the shore, close 
to the lee shore, but they probably want to have a regular service. 

Now, the Atomic Energy Commission, in their letter to us, say that 
they do not know whether the Coast Guard — the services, but 
they do feel, if such a vessel were needed, it would not only be feasible, 
but advantageous as well, to the use of a nuclear plant as a source of 

ower. So they are perfectly willing to do their part of it, no matter 
how we do it here, and that will go in the record in full. 

There is also a letter from the Shipbuilders’ Council, which natu- 
rally is in favor of it, and the Shipbuilding Marine Workers. We 
will put all of this in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

SHIPBUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., June 13, 1958. 
Subject: S. 3657 to authorize a nuclear-powered icebreaker for the Coast Guard 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: The Shipbuilders Council of America includes in its mem- 
bership all of the private shipbuilding yards in the United States presently 
engaged in any phase of atomic propulsion of vessels. It also includes as allied 
industry members those private companies in the atomic energy reactor field 
that design and manufacture atomic powerplants for marine propulsion. The 
Shipbuilders Council, on behalf of its members, desires to assure the Congress 
that the shipbuilding art in the United States is such at the present time as to 
make the construction of the nuclear-icebreaker envisioned by pending bill, 
S. 3657, entirely feasible. 

The fact that there are already existing privately owned and operated facil- 
ities in the United States engaged both in the design, manufacture, and con- 
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struction of nuclear reactors for marine propulsion and of nuclear-powered 
naval and merchant vessels of various types, represents a lengthy lead over 
the rest of the world in this field. The construction of a nuclear-propelled 
icebreaker would not be expected to present any insurmountable problems to 
this well-developed industry. 

It would, of course, be presumptuous of the shipbuilders council to attempt 
to advise the committee as to any need the Government may have for such a 
vessel. It does feel, however, that there would be some advantage to the private 
shipbuilding and ship-repair industry for the Coast Guard to be more directly 
and intimately acquainted with the application of this type of propulsion. 

Through ownership and operation of such a vessel it is evident the Coast 
Guard would better appreciate and, understand the problems involved in nuclear 
propulsion and be in a more advantageous position to exercise its safety of life 
at sea functions, particularly as they relate to vessel-design requirements and 
regulations. 

It might be well to note that the construction of such a vessel at this time 
would be particularly opportune in view of the fact it is reported that the new 
nuclear-powered Soviet icebreaker Lenin will soon be in operation. It is felt 
that this country leads the world in development and application of atomic 
energy to marine propulsion. The construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaker 
for the Coast Guard would tend to strengthen and help maintain this lead in 
the developing economic competition with industry behind the Iron Curtain. 

With specific reference to the bill itself, the council has reviewed the record 
of hearings, the various departmental statements, and the committe report on 
the House side, but, contrary to its expectations, has found no mention at any 
point that the vessel proposed would be constructed in a private shipyard. It 
is confident that such is the intent of the sponsors of the bill. However, in 
the absence of some assurance in the record, the council is moved to request 
the committee to make it clear by specific language in the bill or in the com- 
mittee report that such will be the case. 

The council has a keen interest in S. 3657 and again assures the committee 
that the private shipbuilding industry of the United States considers the con- 
struction of the nuclear-propelled icebreaker, which it would authorize, to be 
entirely feasible at this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. R. SAnrForp, President. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Camden, N.J., June 16, 1958. 


Re: S. 3657, a bill to authorize the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica, AFL-CIO, desires to go on record in favor of your proposal to authorize the 
building of a nuclear-powered icebreaker for the Coast Guard. 

It is true that the entire United States polar fleet requires revamping, but 
there is no doubt that the immediate replacement of our present icebreakers with 
atomic-powered vessels will be of the utmost assistance to our polar fleet. 

On February 26, 1958, Rear Adm. Charles W. Thomas, recently retired from 
the Coast Guard, a specialist in icebreaker operations, proposed the replacement 
of the present seven Wind class icebreakers with atomic-powered vessels modeled 
after the Lenin, the atomic icebreaker nearing completion in the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union late in 1957, announced the launching of the Lenin. 

The admiral’s views were contained in a paper presented at a conference on 
Arctic sea ice operations at the Tidewater Inn. The conference was arranged by 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

We think that your measure will be an auspicious beginning for the important 
job we are facing in modernizing our polar fleet. 

Will you please place this letter upon the record of your hearings on this 
measure? 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN J. GroGAN, President. 
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The Cuairman. What is the status of the House bill? It is on the 
House floor ¢ 

Mr. Bourson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. It was passed out of the committee ? 

Mr. Bourson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Was the testimony of the Coast Guard to the 
House similar to what you testified here / 

’ Admiral Hirsurtetp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Have you made, or have you been thinking in a 
preliminary way about the type and size and shape of it, if it should 
be built ? 

Admiral Hirsurrevp. Yes, sir; we have. 

The CHarrmMan. Can we have those figures ? 

Admiral Hirsurretp. Well, we have had one study, and they are in 

progress on a second. 

I would like to ask Captain Harding, Assistant Engineer in Chief 

of the Coast Guard. 

Captain Harprne. Mr. Chairman, we have made one preliminary 

| study and we are in the process of making a second one. 

The Cuairman. I think it ought ot be understood that regardless 

| of how this bill goes, whatever study has been made by either the 

Navy or yourselves, everybody can take advantage of these studies. 

They will not be wasted. 

Captain Harprnc. The preliminary first design study recom- 
mended a vessel of about 9,700 tons, and the cost of the reactor about 
$15 million. 

We think it would take roughly about 3 years to construct it. We 

| have been working with both the AEC and the Maritime Commission 

and that is a joint opinion really. We think the cost would be about 
$60 million. 

The Cuairman. With those figures, the similar type to the Russian 
would probably run over $100 million if they had to do it here. 

Captain Harprne. Yes, sir: I think it would. We, of course, only 
have press reports on the Russian ship, but she apparently is larger 
than what we are thinking of, about 440 feet as against 350. 

The Cnatrman. Of course, the preliminary design, I suppose, 
would_ require added cost because of a lot of scientific equipment— 
well, it would be an unusual type of ship. 

Captain Harpine. Yes, sir; it is a brand new prototype. 

The CHarrmMan. You might state, being below deck all the time, 
what would be the advantages of nuclear power in an icebreaking 
job? 

Captain Harpine. The first, of course, is that it can stay out at 
sea for a very long time. Perhaps the second most conspicuous ad- 
vantage is that it would have about 40 percent more thrust, which 
means its capability as an icebreaker would be greatly superior to 
anythmg else that could be built. 

The Cuamman. And I understand—I do not know—but I under- 
stand, that the thrust is a firmer thrust with nuclear power than it 
would be with ordinary power. 

Admiral Hirsurrevp. Could I mention another advantage, Mr. 
Chairnran?: 
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It has been mentioned in the statement, and I would like to stress 
that it would be of great advantage to the Coast Guard to have 
people trained in nuclear propulsion. , 

r. Bourson. Because of the possibility of other nuclear ships? 

Admiral Hirsurietp. When the merchant marine begins to develop 
and we have more of them around, we should have people that know 
about it, and also I think even the angle of perhaps protection,.of 
harbors, whether any contamination would get into harbors, and so 
forth. 

The CHarrman. Well, if we go into a nuclear age for merchant 
ships, the Coast Guard mission is going to be the same as on the 
regular merchant marine, and you ought to have some knowledge, I 
would think, in handling that type of ship. 

Admiral Hirsurtetp. That is right, sir. 

The CuHatrman. And we will have the benefit of some experience 
on the merchant ship before this would be ready. 

Captain Harpine. That is correct, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Because I think they are moving along fairly well 
on schedule on that one. 

Captain Harprna. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. What about the economic feasibility ? 

That would be hard to tell, would it not ? 

Captain Harpine. Yes. We think it would cost more than the 
other types, but because it is new—— 

The Cuarrman. In the long run the advantage—— 

Captain Harprne. Its ability to stay out at sea. 

The Cuarrman. It is like tooling for the first model on a produc- 
tionline. The first one costs a lot of money. 

Captain Harpine. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What would be the normal cruising speed without 
the icebreaking facilities ? 

Captain Harpine. About 18 knots in open water. 

‘The Cuarrman. Because she will be a broad-beamed vessel. 

Captain Harpine. Yes, sir, she will. 

The Cuamman. And that would cut down on the normal speed. 

Captain Harpine. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I have no further questions. Do you, Senator! 

Senator THurmonp. According to the statement of Admiral Rich- 
mond, I believe we have eight seagoing icebreakers, is that correct? 

Admiral Hirsurtevp. That is right, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. So that is this icebreaker should be built, 
would there be a fundamental or basic difference between it and 
present icebreakers we have except the source of power? 

Admiral Hirscurtetp. I would say “Yes,” because, Senator, the 
present fleet of icebreakers were all built as a result of wartime designs 
— the Glacier, which is a newer Navy ship, and she is larger. I 
think some of the things that have been learned in the icebreaking 


business would certainly be incorporated to a newer vessel. You 
see, the other ships are 12 to 14 years old, all of them. 

Senator Tuurmonb. I notice in Admiral Richmond’s statement he 
said that, with presently operating seagoing icebreakers being used 
primarily in the interest of overall national requirements rather 
than only specific duty of the Coast Guard, S. 3657, which is the 
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bill providing for this icebreaker, must be justified on the basic 
national requirement. st 
| You are not in a position to make any opinion on that, are you? 


Admiral Hirsurietp. No; but I think I can explain a little bit 
more fully, Senator, what he meant. 

If the national interest demands that we have another icebreaker, 
then he thinks it should be nuclear-powered, and the Coast Guard 
should operate it. 

In other words, the question comes down not to Coast Guard re- 
quirements as such, but the national interest, which is a much broader 
picture. 

Senator TuHurmonp. I do not believe he expressed any opinion so 
far as the Coast Guard was concerned as to the need for this par- 
ticular icebreaker, but he said when he placed it on the basis of the 
national requirement, if it is going to be built, then he thinks the 
Coast Guard is the one to operate it, and that it should be nuclear 
powered. That, in effect, is his feeling. 

Admiral Hirsurrevp. That is correct. 

Senator THurmonp. And that is the feeling of the Coast Guard. 

Admiral Hirsurievp. That is correct. 

The CHatrman. But regarding the icebreakers the Coast Guard 
now has, I think the House report says that the average age is 14 
years. 

Admiral HirsHriep. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatmrman. Even if we started the wheels rolling on this one, 
we would be 3 years in construction, maybe 4 years, another year 
in preliminary operation, and we would have around us then ships 
18 or 19 years old. 

Admiral Hirsurrevp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator THurmonp. I am open minded on this. I just want to get 
the: facts. He says while the present reactors, as the committee 
knows, in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Maritime Commission, in the development and plan for the opera- 
tion of the Savannah—in other words, as I construe his testimony, 
he feels that the Coast Guard personnel are trained or can be suf- 
ficiently trained without any trouble to operate this icebreaker in 
the event it is authorized. 

Admiral Hirsurrevp. That is correet, sir. 

Senator THuRMoND. Is that your opinion too ? 

Admiral Hirsurtetp. Yes, sir. 

Senator THurmMonp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bourson. May I ask some questions, Senator ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bourson. How long has it been since the Coast Guard has con- 
structed a new icebreaker / 

Admiral Hirsurretp. Well, Mr. Bourbon, they are all icebreakers. 
I think the last one to be commissioned was in 1946. I believe that 
is in the testimony. 

Mr. Bourson. And with those last ones, you felt at the time, I 
presume, that we had enough icebreakers to do the job that the Coast 
Guard would likely be called on to do? 

Admiral Hirsurtetp. Yes, I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Bournon. And at that time the Arctic and the Antarctic 
did not figure in the strategic picture as they do today ? 
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Admiral Hirsurtexp. I think that is correct, too, but I am not in 
that strategic business. 

Mr. Bournon. Today there is a lot more activity in the north and 
south, far north and south, than there was at the time you felt you 
were adequately supplied with icebreakers ? 

Admiral Hirsurteip. Unquestionably, yes. 

The Cuatrman. And this design would be as near as you can make 
it bipolar, would it not? 

Admiral Hirsuriexp. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Thank you both. 

We will put the statements in the record in full. 

If you want to give us more with respect to this matter, put in the 
record as much as you desire. We would like to have it. 

Admiral Hirsurretp. We will send that up, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


PROPOSED NUCLEAR ICEBREAKER FOR THE UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 


ONE POSSIBLE DESIGN 

Design characteristics * 

Maximum displacement, 9,700 tons. 

Overall length, 350 feet. 

Depth, molded, 38 feet. 

Beam, maximum, 74 feet. 

Draft, maximum, 26 feet 6 inches. 

Number of propellers, 2. 

Shaft horsepower per screw, 15,000. 

Shaft horsepower, total, 30,000. 

Speed, open water, 18 knots. 


Description 

Strength or iceworthiness.—The vessel will be constructed to withstand severe 
Arctic ice conditions and be built to proceed through field ice as well as pack ice 
with best possible maneuvering qualities and iceworthiness. 

Aviation facilities.—(a) Space will be provided for the housing and servicing 
of three helicopters on the main deck consisting of hangar and flight deck. 

(b) Stowage tanks will be provided for 20,000 gallons of aviation gasoline for 
refueling and transferring gasoline ashore. 

Quarters.—Living and berthing accommodations will be provided for normal 
crew complement plus 40 passengers for scientific expeditions. 

Armament.—Armament will be installed as determined jointly by the United 
States Navy and the United States Coast Guard. 

Cargo.—The cargo capacity will be about 500 tons in addition to carrying a 
6 months’ supply of general stores, dry stores, and refrigerated stores. 

Propulsion.—The main propulsion system will utilize 1 nuclear reactor to 
provide 30,000 horsepower and propel the vessel at an open water speed of 
approximately 18 knots. 

A SECOND POSSIBLE DESIGN 

Design characteristics * 


Maximum displacement, 17,500 tons. 
Overall length, 453 feet. 

Depth, molded, 46 feet. 

Beam, maximum, 90 feet. 

Draft, maximum, 30 feet. 

Number of propellers, 3. 

Shaft horsepower per screw, 15,000. 
Shaft horsepower, total, 45,000. 
Speed, open water, 20 knots. 





1These are based upon very preliminary studies and on one possible set of operational 
requirements. 
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Description 

Strength or iceworthiness.—The vessel will be constructed to withstand 
severe Arctic ice conditions and be built to proceed through field ice as well 
as pack ice with best possible maneuvering qualities and iceworthiness. 

Aviation facilities—(a) Space will be provided for the housing and servic- 
ing of three helicopters on the main deck consisting of hangar and flight deck. 

(b) Stowage tanks will be provided for 20,000 gallons of aviation gasoline 
for refueling and transferring gasoline ashore. 

Quarters.—Living and berthing accommodations will be provided for normal 
crew complement plus 100 passengers for scientific expeditions. 

Armament.—Armament will be installed as determined jointly by the United 
States Navy and the United States Coast Guard. 

Cargo.—The Cargo capacity will be about 1,500 tons in addition to carrying 
1 year’s supply of general stores, dry stores, and refrigerated stores. 

Propulsion—The main propulsion system will utilize 2 nuclear reactors to 
provide 45,000 horsepower and propel the vessel at an open water speed of 
approximately 20 knots. 

The Cuarrman. I just want to make this point, too: Suppose this 
bill were authorized. I would say there would be no hatte for 
appropriation in this session, but 1t would be authorized, and that 
would be almost another year. Even if we went ahead now, we 
would be 4 to 5 years before we got it going anyway, in my opinion. 

I think that is the way things operate, and I think 4 or 5 years 
from now we will wish we had started it by the looks of things, and 

articularly with all the other scientific spotlight being thrown on 
0th poles. 

Thank you very much. 

Now we have Admiral Thomas, who is in charge of the Arctic 
operations for the International Geophysical Year. We will be glad 
to hear from you. 

Admiral Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, it is indeed a privilege for me to 
appear before you and present my views, not as a retired Coast Guard 
officer, not as a member of the secretariat of IGY, and not as an 
employee of the National Academy of Sciences. 

My philosophy is accordingly uninhibited by that of the Treasury, 
the National Science Foundation, IGY, or the National Academy. 

I have had a total of 10 years of actual experience in operation of 
icebreaking vessels in both the Arctic and Antarctic and I hope that 
you will excuse my manner of presenting the highlights of analysis 
which has required many hours of preparation, though not specifi- 
cally for this committee. 

After 35 years of Coast Guard active duty service, I think that 
it is impossible to escape an awareness of costs, and to therefore 
be inclined to consider very carefully the acceptability of construction 
of an atomic powered icebreaker. 

As I understand it, atomic fuel would not necessarily increase the 
horsepower of the machinery it services and also, on the other hand, 
it would materially increase the first cost, but when we consider the 
ship construction and operation, I think our concept should be based 
not on our requirements today, but what they are going to be maybe 10 
years from now, and we must use our imagination in projecting the 
operational concept on the world of today. 

Now, these requirements may be broken down into three categories; 
one is tasks, the other material, and costs. Now, under tasks, these 
will, of course, be carried out in two areas, the Arctic and Antarctic, 
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because we are in the Antarctic to stay. There is no question about 
that. The Arctic, as you know, is a basin about as expansive as the 
Antarctic Continent and about as deep as the latter is high. 

In other words, you could take the Antarctic Continent, cut it off 
at seal level, invert it, place it in the Arctic Basin, and it might well 
fit into the void, and that is in fact one of the reasons the Russians 
believe the Arctic Basin is a sunken continent. 

In the Arctic, of course, as you know, the ice circulates around the 
basin, while in the Antarctic it circulates around the continent, but in 
either theater the sea ice is an obstacle to commerce challenging man to 
fly over it, to navigate beneath it and smash through it, and of these 
three methods, the latter, smashing through it, is still the cheapest for 
large scale movement of cargo and personenl, and it will be for many 
years to come. 

Commerce, whether carried on by aircraft, submarine, or surface 
craft, needs to be supported by an icebreaker in the polar regions. 
This may take the form of escort services, thin-skinned cargo vessels, 
icebreaking services at terminal locations, search and rescue in the 
icepack, or supporting the movement of underseas craft beneath the 
pack, for a submarine cannot surface through a floe, no matter how 
many tons of explosive she uses. 

Only an icebreaker can travel at the freedom of movement of a sub- 
marine beneath the ice, and perhaps of equal value as an implement 
to opening our polar regions, their untapped and purely defined re- 
sources, the use of an icebreaker as a scientific platform. Operations 
and economic exploitation of a marine economic potential requires a 
better knowledge of the topography, heat exchange, magnetism, oce- 
anography beneath the surface of the sea, the demand for a compre- 
hensive study over a period of many years of the physical, chemical, 
morphologic, and crystalographic properties of sea ice on the surface 
of the sea, and is continuing research into the phenomena related to 
the atmosphere and upper area above the sea. 

Now, these can be carried on best by an icebreaker because an ice- 
breaker is the only type of vessel that can attain the areas in which we 
have a void of information. For example, over the Arctic Basin 
we have what the Weather Bureau calls a big hole. That is, there is 
no weather observation being taken except at 1 place, from 1 of our 
drift stations, and also the Russians. 

All indications point toward a continuation of United States scien- 
tific activity in the Antarctic. This will undoubtedly lead to commer- 
cial exploration of south polar resources and a gradual transforma- 
tion of scientific bases into colonies. 

Now, these colonies, and mind you, they are bound to come, with 
growing populations of men and women, would link Antarctica closer 
to us than before and obligate the Government to insure the integ- 
rity of our communications with the continent and with them. 

On the material requirements, since World War II our modus 
of satisfying surface cargo transportation has been largely by conven- 
tional naval-type ships with icebreaker escort. This restricts the 
period of operations to the relatively brief navigable season, lest the 
vulnerable cargo vessels become beset by floating-ice pressure. Per- 
haps it is time to reevaluate operating in pack ice. We can accom- 
plish the support: of polar installations at less cost over a longer an- 
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nual period of time. This entails the employment of privately oper- 
ated ice-worthy vessels—by ice-worthy vessel, I mean one which is 
maneuverable, and able to withstand static floating. 

Power requirements and operating costs are lew in such a vessel; 
I believe the role of Government should be to foster and eneourage 
private enterprise in all areas of marine transportation. The carriage 
of cargo and passengers in privately operated ice-worthy hulls would 
serve a multiple purpose. 

It would be consonant with our traditional free enterprise; it would 
bolster our merchant marine; it would establish a reserve of wartime 
vessels. ‘These would be capable of deployment and avoid putting all 
the eggs in one basket. 

Since ice-worthy vessels can scatter, they would be free to maneuver 
without escort. 

Finally, it would save the taxpayers money. In considering ex- 
penses, I recently compared the cost of operating Government con- 
ventional transport vessels with icebreaker escort and privately oper- 
ated ice-worthy vessels with icebreaker support. Now, by icebreaker 
support, I mean the employment of an icebreaker on a mission, per- 
haps scientific, in the pack in such a position as to enable her to oper- 
ate on interior lines and thus assist ice-worthy vessels as necessary. 

Now, the cost of operating with conventional transport vessels, 
with icebreaker escort, is nearly double the latter method. I think 
that one of the things in considering costs, which is often lost sight 
of, is amortization of depreciation. If Congress appropriates money 
for the construction of a vessel, I think that that should be consid- 
ered as a cost item in reducing it to an operating figure. 

In other words, we do not have to have as many icebreakers to 
carry out the obligation of Government to American shipping. Com- 
paring fuel requirements in icebreakers, an ice-mile may be equal to 
a thousand sea-miles because of toughness of the pack. 

The need for conservation of fuel materially reduces the mobility 
of our icebreakers. For instance, in the Antarctic, the average en- 
durance of a Wénd-class icebreaker is about 214 months. The average 
endurance of the Glacier we found to be about 3 months. In the 
Arctic, the endurance is a trifle longer, because of the proximity of 
fuel depots. If an icebreaker were to become beset in the polar sea, 
she might be able to stretch her fuel for a limited amount of heat dur- 
ing the winter, but would have insufficient reserve to break her way 
out of the pack in the spring. 

Such restrictions on mobility point strongly to the use of atomic 
fuel to provide the energy to propel the ship, to furnish heat, water, 
and seapower requirements for a complex scientific equipment. 

The Cuatrman. I would think, wouldn’t you, Admiral, that that 
would be one of the great advantages of it, particularly in the Arctic 
and Antarctic? 

Admiral Tuomas. I do, indeed. 

The CHatrman. That would be the real advantage, that you 
wouldn’t have to worry about using up your fuel and all the things 
that you would need would be there. I suppose a lot of scientific 
conclusions have been lost in those areas because of the fact that the 
ship had to get out due to its limited capacity. 

Kdntioel Homas. You are absolutely right. 


27792—_58——_13 
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The Cuamman. If it could stay there, we would have more con- 
clusions. 

Admiral THomas. That is why my hair is gray—one of the reasons. 

Mr. Bourson. Actually a Wind-class icebreaker in the Arctic would 
be able to spend a maximum of approximately how much time in the 
Arctic—taking away the time it has to go back to be refueled? 

Admiral Tuomas. The figure I gave is the actual time in the Ant- 
arctic theater, 214 months. 

Mr. Bourson. How would that relate to a full year, for instance, 
if they were down in the Antarctic and had to go back to New Zealand, 
refu P and come back? How long would it take to do that? 

Admiral Tuomas. You can subtract 3 weeks for the round trip to 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Bourson. Every time they go back, they lose 3 weeks’ time. 

Admiral Tuomas. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I would think this sort of ship, what they tell me 
they can do with it, could last just as long as the people aboard could 

last. You would have to get them off once in a while, or we would 
all get gray hair like you, but that is about the only limitation on 
atomic power. 

Admiral Tuomas. Actually, the only limitation would be+food. 

The Cuarrman. Food, and the people, themselves. 

Admiral Tomas. Well, the human psychological factor. 

The CuarrMan. Let me ask you this, too: We have never, as I under- 
stand it, established any question of sovereignty in the Arctic yet? 

Admiral Tuostas. In the Arctic Basin, per se, no, we haven't. 

The Cuatrman. The Russians have established sovereignty on the 
island there north of eastern Siberia, that long island, New Siberia. 

We sat around and let nothing happen; we never even left anybody 
there. If we had something like this, we would have had that very 
strategic place. 

Admiral Tuomas. It used to be Wrangel Island, I believe. 

The Cuatrman. And the Antarctic, of course, everybody is in there, 
everybody is going to try to establish sovereignty. But in the Arctic 
where this would be used, it is still a virgin international sovereignty 
field, practically, and with the Russians building an icebreaker right 
now, it seems to me we would have some real political considerations 
involved here. 

Admiral Tuomas. I agree. Then there is another thing. We de- 

end upon friendly nations for our staging in support of the United 

tates IGY activity in the Antarctic, Sut suppose for some reason 
these friends in the Southern Hemisphere were denied fuel. The 
fulfillment of our obligation in this circumstance would be seriously 
impaired or perhaps even vitiated. 

Now, the Russian icebreaker, as Admiral Hirshfield testified, is 434 
feet in length, 90-foot beam, 30-foot draft, 16,000 tons, and 44,000 
horsepower, and with all due respect to my classmate, Admiral Hirsh- 
field and Captain Harding, I don’t agree on their concept of scantlings, 
because obviously the Soviet designers devoted much research and 
authority to the Lenin’s scantlings. The ratio of 434 feet in length, the 
90-foot beam, insures her steering a straight course through pack ice, 
while a shorter icebreaker with similar beam would contort the pack 
with what we call hair benders, and make ice escort. quite difficult. 
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Since, as I understand it, 350 feet is the minimum length for an 
atomic plant, the added length of 84 feet represents an increment in 
capacity without having to increase the number of operating personnel. 
It offers a significant potential in cargo space and scientific equipment. 
After the first cost, fuel costs are relatively insignificant. T © Wind. 
class icebreaker is approaching the end of its life expectancy. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, i will have to recess the hearing for 10 
minutes. I have to be on the floor for 5 or 10 minutes. I will be right 
back. 

Short recess taken. ) 
he Cuatrman. Thank you for waiting, Admiral, you may proceed 
’with your statement. 

Admiral Tuomas. If you will recall, Mr. Chairman, I was just com- 
menting upon the life expectancy of the Wind class. The prototype 
of a class to replace it as you have indicated, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. For the record, the Wind class, as I understand it, 
was the class designed prior to World War II. 

Admiral Hirsurreip. During World War II. 

The Cuarrman. And built during the war. 

Admiral Tuomas. It must go on the drawing board soon. 1 believe 
the Zenin can do the work of three or more Wénd vessels and be 
operated at less than a million dollars per annum. I beli¢ve moreover 
that savings in fuel and space in an atomic-powered vessel will offset 
an amortization of the first cost over a period of years. 

In other words, over a period of time, with fewer icebreakers, using 
atomic power and employing a fleet of ice-working vessels we will be 
able to operate more efficiently and more economically. 

The Cuarrman. Well, let’s make a comparison. Does anyone recall 
here what the Wind class—what each ship cost? 

Admiral Tuomas. $12 million. That, of course, was some time ago. 

The CuarrMAn. Yes. 

Admiral Tuomas. I have not mentioned the war potential. In 
1950 I published an article in the Naval Institute proceedings which 
proposed submarines for transportation of troops, and for use as 
platforms for guided missiles. If such use is ever made, support 
of an icebreaker is mandatory, and if the submarine is atomic-pow- 
ered, I think the icebreaker should be able to sustain herself equally 
long. 

he CHatrMANn. Didn’t one of our atomic submarines have a mis- 
sion up there under the Arctic icepack here a few months ago? 

Admiral Tuomas. I read in the papers it did. 

The CHarrMan. Just think how much more valuable that mission 
would have been or how much longer they would have been up there 
if they had an atomic icebreaker up there keeping pace with them, 
where they wanted to go. 

Admiral Tuomas. It was my privilege during the last 10 years of 
his life to be closely associated with the late Rear Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, whom I came to love as a man and respect as a great visionary. 
He once remarked that ultimately fuller polar transportation will 
envision the exploitation of resources and will be carried out by pri- 
vate enterprise with atomic-powered vessels. Admiral Byrd felt very 
keenly the need for progress, and he proved himself in this respect to 
be very far ahead of his time. 
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Whatever we build I think should be for the future. No doubt 
10 years hence today’s atomic plant will be rather archaic, but a start 
must be made soon, and no other type of vessel could be as appropri- 
ate as a beginning point as an icebreaker. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you, Admiral. We appreciate that testi- 
mony. If you want to-enlarge upon it, or make any changes, we will 
leave the record open. 

Admiral THomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I think this is a very important matter, and I 
think we ought to have as complete and as well thought-out testimony 
as we can possibly have in this record. I appreciate you giving us 
the benefit of your experience. 

Admiral Tuomas. 'Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. We have Mr. Godwin, Chief of the Maritime Re- 
actors Branch, AEC. Is he here? 

Mr. Bourson. He was to be here to answer questions. 

The CHatrman. I imagine that he would probably say what the 
Atomic Energy Commission said in effect in the letter to the commit- 
tee that if this was going to be done and was needed, they were ready, 
willing, and able to go right ahead with us. 

Admiral Hirsurmxp. I think he so testified before the House com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral Colbert. 

Admiral, we are glad to hear from you and the Arctic Institute. 


STATEMENT OF ADM. LEO OTIS COLBERT, RETIRED, ARCTIC 
INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 


Admiral Cotzrrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very pleased to attend the hearing this morning and to discuss 
with you the need for a nuclear-powered icebreaker and its use on 
extensive geophysical research in the Arctic waters of North America. 

To qualify myself, I might note my hydrographic surveying and 
charting experience of 42 years with the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
beginning in Alaska 50 years ago, as a junior officer, and finally com- 
manding officer of ships in those waters for a number of years. 

During the last 12 years of my active service, I was Director of 
the Bureau, and it was during this period that we initiated our sur- 
veys for the first time in the Arctic waters off the northern coast of 
Alaska. 

These were made, these surveys, to assure safe passage of ships of 
the naval task forces which were supplying exploratory installations 
and bases on this previously unchartered coast. I want to note that 
the work of surveying we were doing was restricted to the ice-free 
waters, that is the in-shore waters, due to the restrictions caused by 
the ice. 

I know that the members of your committee are well aware 





The Crairman. Didn’t the Coast and Geodetic Survey follow up 
the Coast Guard on the DEW line operations? 

Admiral Corzert. We were there before that. 

The Coarmman. Wasn’t that a combination ? 

Admiral Cotzert. We made the surveys before the Coast Guard 
could go in there, or before the task force of the Navy could enter. I 
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might indicate that the task force going up the first time on the 
petroleum exploration to Point Barrow were held at Point Barrow on 
the south side, which is actually the eastern part of the lee shore, due 
to the ice, and the ice pilots wouldn’t take the task force around it 
to unload the heavy drilling equipment because they feared getting 
into the icebound waters. 

We had already made a survey there. 

The CuHatmman. Also there are inherent advantages of this sort 
of thing we are talking about. Years ago when I was on the old 
Naval Affairs Committee in the House, we set aside that naval reserve 
at Point Barrow, that oil reserve. There was a lot of oil up there, 
and it belongs to the Navy, it belongs to the Government. There is 
so much up there that all of the oil companies, we almost had to fight 
them off to keep them out of that vast reserve. 

You people have all participated in getting the Navy up there. 
Now, they have found that there is plenty of oil there; but the cost 
of operation is a little too high to make use of it now. That was a 
report last week, so then I asked what was the major cost of operation, 
I found that it was the inability to keep a sea lane open to the place. 
That was the difference between now being able to economically use 
that vast reserve and not use it. 

Now, how many millions that might add if we had the type of 
ships of this icebreaker you can’t estimate right now, but surely it is 
of great value in dollars and cents. 

Admiral Corserr. That is right. I might say that the Russians 
succeeded in keeping the northern sea route open just by their ice- 
breakers, the ‘iterated icebreakers they are using there. 

I know that the members of the committee are aware of the scientific 

ophysical investigations which are conducted by the Coast and Geo- 

etic aivuy in addition to routine surveying and charting duties. 
In previous hearings of this committee over a period of years, I have 
had the pleasure of discussing the operations of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey in the Alaska area. 

My interest in scientific research in the North has been increased 
since my retirement because of my responsibilities as director of the 
Washington office of the Arctic Institute of North America. I wish 
to preface my remarks with a statement on the institute, which ma 
afford a background for our research discussions. The institute is 
the only scientific organization whose efforts are devoted entirely to 
northern research. 

For that reason, I would like to put into the record something 
about the purposes of the institute. 

The Cuatrman. The chairman is familiar, of course, with the in- 
stitute, so we will put all that in the record. 

Admiral Cotpert. All right. 

The Arctic Institute of North America is a nonprofit scientific 
organization, founded in 1945 with the aid of the National Research 
Council of the United States and the National Research Council of 
Canada. Its purpose has been to advance and coordinate scientific 
studies of the North America arctic and subarctic. Because the prob- 
lems of the region are common to Alaska, northern Canada, and 
Greenland, an economy of effort can be obtained by treating this 
geographic area as a whole. The institute was accordingly incorpo- 
rated in the United States and in Canada. 
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The board of governors are divided equally between these two 
countries and there is an additional Danish member representing 
Greenland. The research committee of the institute and the direct- 
ing officers who propose, review and select, for their scientific merit, 
those projects which are to be supported by the institute, are ex- 
perienced in arctic research and in many branches of science. We 
are able to draw upon a membership which consists of scientists, 
individuals, and administrators, trained in northern work, for their 
advice and experience in proposed research investigations. The re- 
search program of the institute is of the broadest possible character. 
Some of its projects deal with those aspects of science which can only 
be studied in the arctic. 

The institute, (1) conducts field research; (2) it provides basic 
tools, such as the Arctic Bibliography, for the use of all those con- 
cerned with northern development; (3) it disseminates information 
about northern studies through its journal, Arctic, and other organi- 
zations; (4) it maintains liaison between the diverse groups and 
organizations concerned with northern research; and (5) it affords 
opportunities for practical experience to young scientists interested 
in arctic studies, by working with senior scientists experienced in the 
arctic environment. 

Field research in the North America arctic and subarctic forms our 
major effort. Nearly 300 fieldwresearch projects have been undertaken. 
These have been in all the major disci Sian of science. 

Last fall at the request of the Chief of Naval Research an ad hoc 
committee, jointly sponsored by the Arctic Institute of North America 
and the Office of Naval Research, convened for the purpose of examin- 
ing the phases of arctic research which might have military sig- 
nificance. Since arctic research involves the total environment of 
the region and therefore a wide variety of scientific disciplines, this 
research is a direct concern to all military services. The committee 
made an on-the-ground evaluation of facilities for northern research. 
It reviewed arctic research programs by interviewing scientific and 
operational authorities of the Defense Research Board of Canada. 
Fort Churchill IGY rocket project; SAC, IGY, and Transportation 
Arctic Group operating in or out of Thule, including Ice Island T-3; 
Arctic Research Laboratory and IGY operation in or out of Point 
Barrow, Alaska, including drifting station A; University of Alaska. 
IGY, and Aeromedical Laboratory operating in or out of Fairbanks; 
Naval Air Station, Kodiak; and University of Washington, Seattle. 

Its conclusions were supported by appendixes listing its findings 
and, in summation, stated briefly that considering the importance of 
the Arctic to the national defense, the committee recommended ex- 
tended research in the field of ice; oceanography and bathymetry ; geo- 
physics; land forms; meteorolgy ; biology ; ecology and human factors: 
communications, navigation, and detection; and logistics. 

I have a single copy of that report which I would be glad to leave 
for the committee. 

I would like to quote part of the report of this ad hoc committee: 


The concept that the Arctic is a barrier to an aggressor is no longer tenable. 
Expanded Arctic research is essential so that we may extend our northern mili- 
tary frontier to the Soviet Aretic Jittoral...Our eastern and western military 
frontier abut the geographic borders of the Moscow-Peiping axis, whereas a 
vacuum exists in the Arctic Ocean area due to our lack of capability in this region. 
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Geography canalizes the Soviet air striking power against the continental 
United States over the north polar desert, for reasons of distance and attack 
security. Russia’s historic preeminence in cold regions research, development 
and operations must be reckoned with in this connection. Large-scale, intensive, 
and competent Arctic research development is being pursued by the Soviets with- 
out fanfare. 

We cannot rely on Arctic research by private enterprise since it has insuf- 
ficient economic incentive to warrant rapid, large-scale expenditures of funds 
for scientific investigation of snow, ice, and related phenomena and for basic 
geophyhical. research on problems peculiar to the Arctic.. Instead of past and 
presently‘ planned financial starvation of fundamental and applied Arctic re- 
search, the volume of such research must be sharply increased. This increase 
should be immediate because of the years of lag between the obtaining of scien- 
tific data and their translation into operating capabilities. 

An absolute prerequisite to our effective use of the high Arctic is the har- 
nessing of its environment. The Arctic’s true military potential can only be 
transformed to the dynamic by means of studies specifically oriented to the 
problem. Modern technology will make possible military operations in the far 
north—under the ice, on the ice, and over the ice. 

The committee recommended that an intensive observation program 
be conducted in the Bering and Chukchee Seas. The program to in- 
clude— | 
. heat exchange between atmosphere, water, and sea ice; 

. heat transport by water currents; 

movement of ice and wind with current ; 

. 1ce coverage ;._ sus 

. sea ice formation and disintegration ; and ; 

. the intrinsic physical-chemical properties of the sea ice. 

It stated that observations are particularly required during the 
early fall and late spring by an icebreaker—a conventional icebreaker 
they are speaking of—following the formation advance of sea ice 
during fall and the disintegration-retreat of sea ice in the spring. 
Operational significance lies in the prediction of warm waterflow and 
of shipping conditions to Point Barrow and the northern Arctic coast. 
The proposed studies would include the confluence of the Beaufort 
Sea westward flow current and the Chukchee Sea northeastward 
coastal current. A similar study is required between Point Barrow 
and Amundsen Bay as a basis for prediction of sea ice and the possi- 
bility of movement of ships along the north coast. The Amundsen 
Gulf is highly significant to submarine operations because of the re- 
ported permanence of open water throughout the year and the deep 
water access of the area to the Beaufort Sea Basin. Studies of the 
Barrow Sea Valley and other offshore areas are also of importance to 
submarines. 

A joint United States-Canadian program might be formulated to 
conduct a study of the influence of the MacKenzie River waters enter- 
ing the eastern Beaufort Sea. 

_ The Cuatrman. Does anybody know what the Canadians are doing 
in this field? They are mainly in joint operation with us, are they 
not ¢ 

Admiral Cotperr. Yes, and they have a modern research ship which 
has been doing excellent work in surveying waters in the archipelago. 
They are surveying ahead of the MSTS and Coast Guard through the 
= the Pacific, the Arctic into the Eastern Arctic and the Atlantic 

cean. 

_ The Cuairman. How much of that drift ice goes through the Ber- 
ing Straits? 


tho Oo oe 
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Admiral Cotperr. It varies considerably. There is a flow of the 
current northward along the east coast and southward along the 
Siberian coast, and the direction and extent of that varies a great 
deal from season to season. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, it is open certain months. 

Admiral Corzert. Yes. 

The-Cuarrman. I think in our lifetime we will want to be able to 
either bridge or tunnel that Bering Straits area, and this might have 
some indirect bearing on that. That is not a pun, “bearing,” because 
we are building—we will get up to the cape pretty soon, and the 
Russians are getting close to the North Cape with roads, and I am 
sure that in the lifetime of a lot of us here we can take a car from here 
and drive to Paris or Moscow. 

But there, again, as that land development keeps moving, the im- 
portance of the know-how on the seas north and south of the Bering 
and north becomes more significant because you are going to have 
traffic over that thing sooner or later. 

Admiral Cotzrrr. The following Government organizations have 
been conducting work in the Arctic: By the Navy Hydrographic 
Office, a synoptic ice program; by the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
the Air Force Cambrid, e Research Center, the Snow, Ice, and Perma- 
frost Research Establishment (SIPRE), and the Canadian Defense 
Research Board, the bearing strength of sea ice and other problems 
relating to air landing strips on sea ice; by the Navy Electronics Lab- 
oratory, the bearing strength and stress measurements of ice have been 
conducted. 

As this committee knows, the atomic submarine, Nautilus, has made 
a recent cruise northeast of Greenland which included 1,383 miles 
of steaming under the ice in the central Arctic basin and demon- 
strated the submarine capability at hand in the Arctic. If we are to 
exploit this Arctic capability and fulfill assigned military missions of 

submarines, certain field research work must be accomplished : 

(a) Bathymetric survey of the Arctic Ocean and the Canadian 
Archipelago. 

(6) Oceanographic study to provide current drift, and water struc- 
ture for application to navigation, sonar propagation, and sea ice 
prediction. 

(¢) Ice coverage study, including distribution of thickness and 
size, particularly size and distribution of water openings. 

(a) Study of sea icebreaking strength from underneath and the 

hysical-chemical properties of sea ice with regard to thermal con- 
Sustivit and formation on surfaced structures. 

Also for surface-ship operations, complete hydrographic surveys, 
including tidal observations, must be made of those passages in the 
Canadian Archipelago not yet complete and should include studies 
of the surface a subsurface current movement, coverage and 
breakup of sea ice. 

These survey operations and comprehensive physical oceanographic 
and marine biological studies can be conducted by experienced hydro- 
praphic surveyors and scientists who could be assigned to the ice- 

reaker for these specialized investigations. There is ample assur- 
ance that cooperation could be obtained from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, from the Navy Hydrographic Office, and from scientists sup- 
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ported by the Office of Naval Research, Arctic Institute of North 
America, and the Naval Science Foundation and others, in the broad 
regions of Arctic waters, in which our fundamental knowledge is 
most meager. 

To summarize the definite operational aspects which can be expected 
of a nuclear-powered icebreaker over a conventional icebreaker, we 
may enumerate in addition to other functions—leaving this to re- 
search only—the following as the most urgently needed to fill 
in our scientific knowledge of the polar regions in that section of t the 
Arctic Ocean in which we have interest in the defense of this conti- 
nent; (1) to make a complete hydrographic survey, (2) provide ac- 
cess to any part of the ocean, (3) provide a base of operations for ob- 
servations in physical, chemical, and biological oceano, hy, in 
meteorology, upper air current and aurora studies, for Fit sonar 
propagation, the physics of sea ice, ice coverage and distribution and 
size of water openings, (4) capacity for 12-month endurance on sta- 
tions within the Arctic and provision for ample cargo space for sup- 
— fuel oil, food, helicopters, light airplanes, scientific equipment, 
aboratory and living quarters for a large force of scientists and 
engineers making simultaneous observations over an extensive area. 

he Cuarrman. Well, I am glad for that summary because we will 
have to have a justification of the value of a nuclear icebreaker over 
a conventional one. The scientific end, of course, is very important. 

I meet once in a while with the scientists, because, as you know, I 
handled and created the Science Foundation and handle their appro- 
priations, and they discuss a lot of scientific things. I am a layman 
with big ears, but I ask them always a simple question—just explain 
to me a magnet, and they do not quite explain it to me yet. Now, that 
is one of the still unsolved scientific problems we have. 

If we could stay up there long enough, maybe we would get some- 
thing out of that magnetic field. The value of that, you cannot put 
a dollar sign on. 

Admiral Cotserr. Imagine 12 months’ operation with innumerable 
parties varying out from there, as was reported earlier. The Lenin, 
Jaunched last December by the Russians, an atomic icebreaker, will 
carry personnel of 1,000. Now, that means that they are going to have 
equipment to send parties all over and make simultaneous observa- 
tions which we need so badly. 

The CHarrman. They are not going to transport passengers; they 
are going to transport people, maybe pick them all up at once. 

Admiral Cotzerr. You know, of course, about our surveying work, 
because you handle so much of the legislation and authorization for 
ships. On one of the ships they have 80 scientists on board. We have 
no such survey or research ship in this country that can compare with 
what the Russians are doing. 

You can imagine for a ship of that type, one-third of the 1,000 
people could be scientists gathering information. 

he Cuarrman. And then I want to ask you this, because the Arctic 
Institute has been—well, they have discussed it many times, and I 
asked Admiral Thomas the same question. The question of sover- 
eignty, not that we say we are going to own the Arctic, but surely we 
do not want anyone else to say so. 

Admiral Cotzert. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. If we do not get up there soon and stay there, with 


‘something like this icebreaker, and move around, I can just visualize, 
‘if the United Nations is still alive, the biggest debate going on ‘about 


who owns the Arctic, between Russia and the United States. 

I believe it has great political significance; you can see that coming. 
The Antarctic was a little different because we were all together there, 
but up here is the virgin field, and if we do not move in the same time 
they do, or at a comparable time, we are going to have a problem. 
And they are building an icebreaker, and even if we started this now, 
we would still be behind them. 

Admiral Cotsert. That is right. 

We have to survey an area before we can claim it. I think we 
ought to have it on a map or chart and know something about it. 

ow, the Russians at the meeting of the IGY a year ago, where 
all the nations got together on a general committee, proposed work in 
the Arctic which extended over into what we call our sector, so that 
gave us pause to think what to do about it, but we have not yet come 
up with the ships that can go in and make the survey in the ice boun- 
dary jobs, and we ought to do it. 

The Russian navigators envisioned an icebreaker to go on to the 

le. 


- The Cuatmrman. The question of sovereignty is getting to a point 
where it is not just going in there and then coming out, like the old- 
timers, but having squatters’ rights. 

Admiral Corzert. That is right. 

The Cuairman. [f you go there with people, colonies, and things of 
that kind 

Admiral Cotpert. There was one question you were discussing with 
Admiral Thomas about the limit on personnel. I do not see any limit 
to that at all. We will have the airplanes going in and out, and peo- 
ple who should go out in 2 weeks, 2 months, can be relieved. We are 
going to have a base of operations there and personnel will flow back 
and forth. We cannot bring the fuel oil, of course, but with atomic 
power we do not need additional fuel. 

They may have to bring in food, and they can do that, but the ship 
can remain there for 12 months. 

The Cuatrman. You can bring in all the food and supplies you 
need. The helicopter operations up there are very good because the 
air is clear. The weather is not constant, but you know pretty well 
what is going to happen the next day, and they are getting to be 
pretty long range too. 

Admiral Corpert. Yes; they have been limited by range. 
ia Cuatrman. There is a landing field up there any place you 
ook. 

Mr. Bourson. Senator, with regard to Canadian research in that 
area, Admiral Colbert’s associate advises that the Canadians have two 
research groups seeking roads to the Arctic Ocean. 

Mr. Godwin is here now. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Godwin, we will put the letter from the AEC 
in the record in full. I presume that is about what you want to say. 

Mr. Gopwin, I might amplify a few points in it. 

The Carman. We will te glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. GODWIN, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
REACTOR DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, AEC 


Mr. Gopwin. My name is Richard P. Godwin. I am Acting 
Deputy Director of the Reactor Development Division of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

We do not have any prepared testimony beyond the letter which 
we sent to you on the 16th. 

The Cuarmman. Let me ask you this, so we will get this clear: In 
the third paragraph of your letter you say the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, of course, is unable to advise whether the Coast Guard will 
require the services of an additional icebreaker. 

You do feel, however, that if such a vessel is needed it would be not 
only feasible, but advantageous as well to use a nuclear plant as a 
source of power, and then you give your reasons. 

Mr. Gopwin. Yes. This is the area in which I would like to 
amplify just a bit. 

Three points were mentioned this morning: one dealing with the 
time that it would take to build a nuclear icebreaker. It is our be- 
hef that probably the time dependency would revolve around the re- 
actor construction. The reactor, of course, that might be built, could 
take as short as 214 to 3 years or longer, depending upon the degree 
of advancement and development in the design. 

We, of course, feel that the amount of development in this particu- 
lar reactor would be a contributing feature to other reactors, just as 
the development of the Vautilus eventually led to the construction of 
the central station powerplant being operated by Duquesne. 

We would also hope to build into the icebreaker the most advanced 
reactor type that we could do in the period of time that was given 
to us, 

The third point which I might emphasize here in brief is the point 
dealing with the costs of constructien. It was mentioned here this 
morning that the costs might be anticipated at about $15 million. 
This is quite consistent with the powerplant to be put into the Sa- 
vannah. Yn this particular instance, however, the shaft horsepower 
is 20,000 and the costs, of course, would rise consistent with the 
horsepower rating. 

We have talked about nuclear icebreakers ranging in power from as 
low as possibly 10,000 shaft horsepower to 40,000 shaft horsepower. 
It is our estimate in this instance that if it were, let’s say, 10,000 shaft 
horsepower, the costs would be somewhere in the neighborhood of $13 
million. If it went as high as 40,000 shaft horsepower, the costs could 
rise to in the vicinity of $25 million to $30 million, but I should em- 
phasize that in these costs there is a great deal of development which 
would be carried out by the Atomic Energy Commission probably 
in any event aimed at improving reactor development, and therefore 
these costs are elusive until you know precisely what we are talking 
about. 

The Cuairman. And you would get the benefit of some of the off- 
shoots by the very fact that you are doing it. 

Mr. Gopwin. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. We will put the letter in the record in full. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 


UNITED States ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: In your letter of April 22, 1958, you requested the 
views and recommendations of the Atomic Energy Commission with regard to 
S. 3657, to authorize the construction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel 
for operation by the United States Coast Guard, and for other purposes. We 
are happy to furnish the following report : 

The bill would authorize the appropriation to the Treasury Department, the 
Coast Guard, and the Atomic Energy Commission, of sums required for con- 
structing and outfitting the proposed vessel and preparing it for operation, 
including training qualified personnel. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, of course, is unable to advise you whether 
the Coast Guard will require the services of an additional icebreaker. We do 
feel, however, that if such a vessel will be needed, it would be not only feasible, 
but advantageous as well, to use a nuclear plant as a source of power. The 
reasons for this conviction are stated below. 

In the performance of its tasks, an icebreaker may be required to spend pro- 
longed periods of time at sea without opportunity for refueling. As the use of 
nuclear fuel would permit an extended range and might permit substantial 
weight and space savings to be made, the proposed vessel could provide a 
greater cargo capacity and at the same time provide electrical and steam power 
to remote stations for extended periods. This capability could also provide 
standby power for domestic needs in the event of a national emergency. More- 
over, if sufficient time were allowed for research and development, the construc- 
tion and operation of the reactor might contribute materially to the advancement 
of reactor technology. 

At the present time there appears to be ample capacity in domestic industry 
to develop and build a suitable nuclear plant without causing delays in military 
nuclear programs. In addition, there is no problem with respect to the avail- 
ability of ample uranium to fuel this vessel in the foreseeable future. 

The proposed icebreaker would probably be more expensive to construct than 
a conventionally powered ship. However, in view of the offsetting considera- 
tions stated above, the utilization of a nuclear powerplant would appear to 
afford an excellent opportunity to demonstrate a peaceful use of atomic energy 
in a practical application. Accordingly, if the services of an additional ice- 
breaker are required, we would recommend favorable consideration of S. 3657. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that it has no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. Cook, 
Deputy General Manager. 


The Cuarmman. We will leave the record open for some of these 
figures and anyone who wants to modify or brush up on his statement, 
so we will make a good complete record on this, can submit more 
information. 

Thank you all very much for coming. Iam sorry I had to postpone 
the other meeting. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 

(At the request of the committee, the Arctic Institute supplied 
more complete data regarding the Russian icebreaker Lenin, as 
follows :) 


Soviet AToMIC ICEBREAKER “LENIN” 


Atomic icebreaker Lenin was launched on December 5, 1957. 
Horsepower : 44,000 horsepower. 

Speed in open waters: 18 knots. 

Expected to force ice 2 meters thick. 

Exterior as of any other ship. 
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Reported (Pravda, May 21, 1958) still under outfitting in Leningrad, but 
expected to be ready “in some days.” 

Six pounds of uranium will be adequate for a 10,000-mile voyage. 

Much more economical operation when full power is applied (than standard 
type icebreakers). 

A new type of steel was used for the hull. 

Displacement 16,000 tons, length 134 meters, 27.6 meters wide. 

The twin turbogenerators deliver power to three electromotors; generators 
located in the middle of the ship and motors aft. Half of the power (20,000 
horsepower ) lies with the middle electromotor. 

Ship makes full use of electricity for all purposes on board. Over 500 electro- 
motors and 300 kilometers cable have been installed. 

Complement: 900. Cabins are for single or double occupancy, besides, reading 
room, library, music room, hospital, Cabins are air-conditioned (humidified 
air), and have cold and warm water. 

Modern equipment, including radio station for communication with ships, air- 
planes, Arctic stations. 

Two helicopters placed in hangar. 

Steel of hull midships is 32 millimeters, gradually increasing to 52 millimeters 
maximum fore and aft. 

Lenin will convoy ships through the northern sea route. 

Sources: Sudostroenie, January 1957, p. 11-14; Pravda, November 22, 1957; 
December 6, 1957; May 21, 1958; Isvestia, November 29, 1957; December 7, 1957. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
July 25, 1958. 
Hon. Rosert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: In an executive session on July 23, 1958, the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce decided to pass over, without 
action, the bill S. 2096, to require pilots on certain vessels navigating United 
States waters of the Great Lakes * * *. As you know, this proposed legislation 
was sponsored by the Coast Guard and the Treasury Department. 

The decision of the committee to defer action on this bill was prompted 
largely by the report of the Department of State on this measure, dated June 30, 
1958, which noted that the Canadian Government had raised certain serious ob- 
jections to the proposal, and that in this light, the Department of State could 
not support enactment of the legislation until it had the opportunity to discuss 
further with the Canadian Government the matter of these objections. The 
Department of State report further indicated that these consulations were be- 
ing undertaken on an urgent basis. 

The committee has asked the Department of State to move promptly in an 
effort to resolve the present differences with the Canadian Government in this 
matter, and to give us a report in the premises not later than December 1, 
1958. In the meantime, I am advising you that the committee will be most 
happy to further consider this subject of compulsory pilotage on the Great Lakes 
early in the next session of the Congress. 


Sincerely yours, : 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, Chairman, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
July 25,1958. 
Hon. JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In an executive session on July 23, 1958, the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce decided to pass over, without 
action, the bill S. 2096, to require pilots on certain vessels navigating United 
States waters of the Great Lakes * * *. The decision of the committee in this 
respect was prompted largely by the report of the Department of State on this 
bill, dated June 30, 1958. 

In that report, the Department of State noted that the Canadian Government 
had raised certain serious objections to the proposal, and stated that until it had 
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the opportunity to consult further with the Canadian Government, it could 
not support enactment of the proposed legislation. The Department report 
wo od stated that these consultations were being undertaken on an urgent 






I feel certain that the Department of State recognizes that the lack of marine 
safety legislation for the Great Lakes, such as that being sought, can well produce 
a dangerous and unacceptable situation}:particularly in view of the substantial 
increase in shipping on the Great Lakes expected to result from the opening of 
the St. Lawrence seaway next year. For this reason, the committee is most 
desirous of continuing its active consideration of the subject of compulsory pilot- 
age for the Great Lakes early in the next session of the Congress. It would be 
appreciated, accordingly, if the Department of State would move promptly to 
resolve the present differences with the Canadian Government in this matter, and 
furnish us with a report in the premises not later than December 1, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 


x 


WARREN G. MaGnuson, Chairman. 
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